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With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
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AMOR VINCIT. 
By Mrs. R. S. GARNETT. 
Author of “ The Infamous John Friend.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* One of the most remarkable novels of the season.”"—Manchester Courier. 

“ Most readers of novels will remember Mrs. Garnett’s ‘The Infamous John 
Friend.’ Her new book will not disappoint them, North Staffordshire, the 
landscape, and the spell belonging to it is admirably rendered, The story of 
a long and bitter feud between two men.” —Alhenzum, 
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By D. H. LAWRENCE, 
Author of “The White Peacock.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Through every hour of their passionate, equivocal experience Mr. 
Lawrence follows the lovers with a detailed curiosity that misses no fluctuation 
of emotion, no shadow, and no splendour.’’— Westminster Gazette, 
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ONE LOOK BACK 


The Right Hon. George W. E. Russell 


“Everybody who is anybody” will have to read 
this volume. Of late years Mr. Russell has contented 
himself with drawing upon his stories of anecdote 
and history for various seattered purposes. But in 
*“One Look Back” he tells to some extent the con- 
tinuous story of his life, and of the great changes in 
Society, literature, and politics he has seen. 


This is not a “ full-dress” autobiography in the 
sense that it is a complete authoritative account of 
the career of a public man; but it is a light yet 
comprehensive survey of an epoch. Incidentally 
it is full of wit and good stories. It is fully 
illustrated. 


8% x 54%. 10s. Gd. net. 


** We venture to predict that those who have once read this volume 
will not throw it aside.”—THE NATION. 


‘There is an abundance of good stuff in this volume—sketches 
drawn from the life, words of wisdom or folly remembered, light? 
and genial gossip, amusing persiflage—random, but not ineffective 
recollections,”—-DAILY NEWS. 











THE TREASURE-HOUSE SERIES. 


An entirely new and original series. Each volume will prove a 
delightful companion for any one visiting these Treasure-Houses 
of the Nation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each net. 


BIRD WONDERS OF THE ZOO. By LILIAN GASK, 
With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Ewes. 

** An agreeable and informative gift-book for young people interested in bird 
life. The author comes to her task with all the advantage of previous 
experience, having already written on ‘The Wonders of the Zoo,’ and her pages 
convey an accurate idea of the appearances, habits, and characteristics of the 
birds she describes.’’—Scotsman. 

“ A very attractive book.’’—Morning Leader. 

“ Packed full of useful information about rare birds and capitally illustrated.” 

—Record, 


GREENWICH ROYAL HOSPITAL AND THE 
ROYAL UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. By EDWARD FRASER, 
Author of ‘‘ Bellerophon, ‘ The Bravest of the Brave.’ ’’ 


THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. By W. P. PYCRAFT. Illustrated from photographs 
and from original drawings by Epwin Noste and A. T. Etwes, 


HAMPTON COURT. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. 
Avr). With Illustrations of the Palace and pictures specially done for this 
volume, 

“No book of modest size could be more generally acceptable to readers 
curious concerning that historic house than the attractive and interes 
sketch of it contributed by Mrs. Ady to‘ The Treasure-House Series.’ .. . 
Such a book is sure of a hearty welcome from the many who wish to visit the 
palace intelligently.’’—Scotsman, 


THE WALLACE AND TATE GALLERIES. 
By ESTELLE ROSS. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
With Illustrations of the principal pictures. 
“For young people who wish to know something about the artists repre- 
sented in our great national collections we can heartily recommend ‘ The 
National Gallery,’ by Miss Alice Corkran, and ‘The Wallace and Tate Galleries,’ 
by Miss Estelle Ross. It is not an easy task to describe a number of pictures 
and give short biographies of the men who painted them, and at the same time 
avoid the dullness and insipidity of most guide-books, but both authors have 
succeeded admirably in their tasks. The information is given iu a bright and 
chatty style. There are a large number of illustrations and excellent -ndexes 
in each volume, and we know nothing more likely to foster a taste for art 
among yourg people than a visit to one of these three galleries, with Miss 
Corkran or Miss Ross as guide.’’— Nation, 


THE WONDERS OF THE ZOO. 
GASK, Illustrated by Dororuy Harpy. 

“There is a very valuable addition to ‘The Treasure-House Series.” No more 
pleasant introduction to natural history could be devised for the boys and gir's. 
The genial old colonel who knew everything about animals brought his little 
friend Geoff to Regent’s Park Zoo, and made him forget that he was just 
recovering from a bad accident whilst listening to the histories of the animals. 
We warmly commend this.””"—Schoolmaster. 
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Archzeologists and others who were interested in the Rev. E. 
TYRRELL GREEN’S fascinating book ‘Towers and Spires: their 
Design and Arrangement” will welcome another book, on similar 
lines, entitled 


PORCHES AND FONTS 


THEIR LITURGICAL USES AND ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTIES. 


By J. CHARLES WALL, Author of “The Tombs of the Kings of 

England,” “Shrines of British Saints,’ &c. Royal 8vo, cloth boards, 
10s. 6d. net. With 150 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. 

In writing this book Mr. Watt has travelled all over the country collecting 

material, and the result is a volume which will prove of the greatest interest 


to every one for whom the subject has the slightest attraction. _ 
{ Ready shortly. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd., 


3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 
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THE RUSSELLS OF BIRMINGHAM* 

Iv the last quarter of the eighteenth century Birmingham 
and its neighbourhood enjoyed a society of rare culture and 
distinction. Without exhausting the list of celebrities we 
can enumerate Boulton, Watt, Erasmus Darwin, Samuel 
Galton and his wife, Priestley, Keir, Day, the author of 
Sandford and Merton, Berington, Miss Seward and her father, 
Wedgwood, William Hutton, the historian of Birmingham, 
Richard Edgeworth and his daughter. Some of these belonged 
to the once famous Lunar Club. Scientific eminence and 
literary tastes, as well as intimate friendship, were the bonds 
of union among them. There were Quakers, Unitarians, 
Romanists, and Church people in this group of friends; 
for theological bitterness had no place among them, and 
in all such questions they agreed most amicably to 
differ. Many of them inclined towards Liberalism in 
politics, as was natural among people who were seeking relief 
from civil or ecclesiastical disabilities; but the whole tone of 
this remarkable society was tolerant and moderate. We 
should not forget that Dr. Johnson was produced in this 
neighbourhood, where his reputation was at once venerated 
and terrifying; and that he returned occasionally to repair 
the friendships which he valued in his native district. At the 
time we have mentioned, then, the area comprised within 
Derby, Lichfield, Shrewsbury, and Birmingham contained an 
unusual number of remarkable and interesting personages. 

Among the leading families of Birmingham at that period 
were the Russells, whose adventures form the subject of this 
volume. William Russell was a prosperous man of business 
and a prominent citizen. For some years he was Guardian 
and Warden of the Assay Office. He and his family were 
Radicals, Nonconformists, and sympathisers with the French 
Revolution, which “they regarded as a cosmopolitan effort for 
the emancipation of the human race.” He was an intimate 
friend, a theological adherent, and a financial supporter of 
Priestley in his ministerial activities. The French Revolution, 
as Mrs. Schimmelpenninck tells us, was a very disturbing 
element, not only in patriotic Birmingham, but in that calmer 
society which we have described. 

Unfortunately an enthusiasm for the French Revolution, 
which was natural enough and apparently very infectious in 
1789, was not quenched by the excesses and crimes of the 
following years. As sympathy with France meant a hostility 
to England, which was expressed both in speech and writing, 
the popular indignation got out of hand, especially when the 
two countries were at war, and the whole responsibility and 
blame were laid by these Englishmen on their own Govern- 
ment. A tactless rejoicing over the fall of the Bastile led to 
that fierce riot in Birmingham in which Priestley, Hutton, 
and the Russells had their houses burnt or wrecked and 
pillaged. None of them ever lived in Birmingham again. 
Priestley emigrated to the United States. The Russells, who 
meant to follow him, were captured at sea by the French, and 
went through a term of imprisonment before they could enter 
the land of promise. 

All these adventures are told in the Journals of Martha 
Russell, which have been edited skilfully by Mr. Jeyes, with 
the permission of her great-nephew, to whom our thanks are 
due for this most interesting and instructive publication. 
Martha Russell was an indefatigable diarist, and the three 
hundred pages in this volume have been extracted from a vast 
quantity of material. She had undoubtedly a fluent pen, 
and its luxuriant productions have been improved by cutting; 
but she had also unusually good descriptive powers, and every- 
thing which the Editor has printed is worth reading. 

The diary tells us nothing new about the Birmingham riot 
and pillage except the indignation of the Russells at the 
destruction of their own property; but the story of their 





* The Russells of Birmingham in the French Revolution and in America, 1791- 
4814, By S. H. Jeyes. London: George Allen and Co, [12s, 6d.j 





flight and the account of the places they travelled through on 
their way to Falmouth are vivid and interesting. It is 
gratifying to know that the Duchy of Cornwall “ subscribed 
very strongly towards the internal defence of the country, and 
at Truro she saw boys about fourteen years old in regimental!s.” 
“There is a society formed of them all near of asize. They 
were going to exercise just as we left Truro.” The party 
sailed from Falmouth on the thirteenth of August in an 
American vessel. On the eighteenth they were overhauled by 
a French frigate. Miss Russell writes: “I hurried on my 
clothes, well pleased with the thought of seeing the good 
Republicans.” The pleasure was soon turned to dismay when 
they were transferred to the Republican ship as prisoners. 
They were, on the whole, fortunate in their captors, 
and they had little deliberate ill-usage to complain 
of; but the accommodation was most insanitary, and, 
as France was on the verge of starvation, food was 
bad, scanty, and exorbitantly dear. The American Ministry 
in Paris agitated for their release; but the French Govern- 
ment was in confusion, its official methods were dilatory and 
probably venal, and it was only after a long confinement on 
several ships that the Russells were permitted to land and 
proceed to Paris. They found that travelling in France was 
much less agreeable than in England. The delays were ex- 
traordinary, the inns bad, the conveyances worse, and the 
extortions scandalous. They came to Paris soon after the 
death of Robespierre. The worst of the Terror was over, but 
they experienced some attempts at a rising, witnessed the 
trial of Fouquier-Tinville, and saw the guillotine at work be- 
heading sixteen men in thirteen minutes. They also visited 
the National Convention, and Martha Russell was not edified 
by the legislators of her ideal Republic. She describes the 
confusion, noise, low language, the shouting down of op- 
ponents, the raving and violent gestures of the speakers — 
“dirty, mean, shabby-looking fellows all of them.” “The 
President broke three bells trying to keep silence.” She also 
came into contact with Mary Wollstonecraft, who was living 
at that time with an American, Imlay. 

They left Paris in June 1795 for Havre, whence they sailed 
for New York on July 3rd; quitting “the French rogues who 
had pinched us through the nose to the very last.” The 
voyagers reached Sandy Hook on August 2ist, and 
Miss Russell gushed effusively over the land of promise. 
“How beautiful did everything now appear in our 
eyes” in the “land of virtue, of peace, and of plenty.” “Ob, 
that our friends in England did but know how happy we 
were now.” Their first experience was a ruinous over-charge 
by the pilots for taking them ashore; and then followed 
a long series of disillusionments. Priestley had soon dis- 
covered that “there is not as generally a principle of honour 
and honesty in any class of men as in England, and 
their religion is chiefly form and bigotry.” Boston is 
described as “‘clergy-ridden.” The accounts of Sabbatarian 
tyranny and of social intolerance on theological pretences are 
almost incredible. “A good old man” was fined “for pro- 
faning the house of the Lord” because his repeater struck at a 
meeting. Young Russell and his sisters were fined ninety-six 
shillings for attempting to drive home on a Sunday evening. 
“Envy and malice were rife. If you are richer than your 
neighbours they will plunder you,” said a respected minister ; 
“if better they will defame you.” Commercial morality, 
except among the Quakers, was non-existent. Sexual morality, 
even among women, was lax; and drunkenness was common. 
Divorces were easy and frequent. The price of most com- 
modities was high, and taxation was crushing. Bankruptcy 
and dubious business methods were thought little of. ‘‘ Here 
aman may break his word with impunity, and may without 
disgrace flagrantly violate those established customs the 
infringement of which would in England irretrievably ruin his 
character.” Fever was destructive and perpetual throughout 
the country. The exiles found they had not come to a land of 
virtue, or plenty, or toleration. The sectarian rancour and 
tyranny which prevailed were far worse than any theoretical 
evils under the English laws; and the intellectual barrenness 
was no less trying to a man like Priestley. Thomas Russell, 
the son, who is much the most attractive and sensible member 
of the family, decided that life was better worth living in 
England. He and his sisters returned in due time. William 
Russell’s case was more difficult, because be had naturalize.l 
himself as an American and had bought land in France, while 
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both countries were at war with George the Third, and he was 
liable to the penalties of treason. When he left America he 
lived for some time on his French property, longing to return. 
He was enabled to come back during the peace of 1814, and 
he died four years later in Worcestershire. 

We do not profess to have any liking or much sympathy for 
William Russell. His daughters are not on the whole attrac- 
tive, though we are grateful to Martha for her illuminating 
and honest records. It is not necessary to excuse, though it 
is quite easy to explain, the active hostility of Birmingham to 
Priestley and Russell. They have themselves to thank very 
largely for the way in which it was expressed. As the Editor 
says, their words and their correspondence would in any 
other country have been treated far more harshly than they 
were by the English Government. They concluded that their 
own country was wholly and solely to blame for the 
French war; and documentary evidence shows now that 
they were entirely wrong. In other words, they were bad 
citizens and disloyal subjects. With more power and influence 
they would have been dangerous to the State. So far from 
being justified, they are stultified by our fuller knowledge. 
We cannot, therefore, wholly condemn the tragedy which 
drove them out of Birmingham, while we can certainly be 
amused by the comedy of disillusionment which was played 
out at their expense in France and the United States. If 
Russell and Priestley had been content to speak with modera- 
tion and decency, or had learnt to reserve their judgment 
until they were more certain of their facts, they might have 
lived as freely, as peacefully, and as loyally in England as the 
other members of that society which we began by describing. 
However galling Pitt’s precautionary measures may have been 
to individuals, they were prudent and necessary for the State 
in a time of war and of revolutionary excitement; and, at any 
rate, the Government of George the Third was preferable to 
the tyrannous administration of Jacobins and Pharisees. 





THE CULT OF INCOMPETENCE.* 


“Tne people is admirably fitted to choose those to whom it 
has to entrust some part of its authority.” This is a celebrated 
dictum of Montesquieu, and its refutation forms the main 
theme of M. Emile Faguet’s interesting and incisive work, 
The Cult of Incompetence, of which Miss Beatrice Barstow has 
given us an English version by no means devoid of that terse 
elegance which marks all the original work of the well-known 
Academician. f At the outset, however, be it emphasized that 
M. Faguet is no irreconcilable foe to democracy. Lest there 
should be any misgiving on this point, and lest the name of 
the book may lead any friend of the people to assume that 
here is but a posy of fair words circling a time-worn sneer, a 
guotation from M. Faguet’s last pages may be appropriate :— 
“A democratic element,” he writes, “is essentially necessary to a 
people in order that the people should not feel itself to be a mere 
permanent onlooker, but should realize that it is a part, and an 
important part, of the body social, and that the words, ‘ You are the 
nation; defend it,’ have a meaning. ...A democratic element 
is required in the government of a people because it is very 
dangerous that the people should be an enigma. It is necessary 
to know what it thinks, what it feels, what it suffers, what it 
desires, what it fears, what it hopes; and all this can only be learnt 
from the people itself. It is necessary it should have a voice 
which can make itself heard.” 
It must be noted that this vindication comes at the conclusion 
and not at the beginning of M. Faguet’s study; that it is only 
reached after some 200 pages of none too gentle criticism; and 
that, once set down, it is conspicuously qualified and guarded. 
The reader may accordingly be warned not to look in 
M. Faguet’s last chapter, a3 in many, for sufficient formal 
recantation to dull the points he makes. A strong indictment 
of democracy is intended and is effected. And it may safely 
be said that, to the Englishman no less than to the French- 
man interested in the modern institutions and tendencies of 
lis country, M. Faguet’s logic and wit will afford matter for 
reflection. In his scheme of things the philosopher of 
La Bréde proved to his satisfaction that each form of govern- 
ment has its animating principle—the sum, that is, of the 
human passions which supply it with the motive forces of life. 
He established honour as the principle, thus understood, of 





* The Cult of Incompetence. By Emile Faguet. Translated by Beatrice 
Barstow. London: John Murray. [5s. net.]} 


+ A review of this volume in its original French form appeared in these 
columns on September 3rd, 1910, 











monarchy, fear as that of despotism, and virtue or patr Pw, 
° olism 
as that of Republican government. On this analogy M. Fas uot 
has often speculated what principle democrats have adopted 
for the form of government which they favour, and he has 
for better or worse, been forced to the conclusion that it 
consists in the worship of inefficiency, the cult of incom. 
petence. A bold saying, no doubt, but the shock of the 
book’s title once breasted, even the most democratically 
minded must admit that a strong case is made out to justify 
it. A Russian novelist depicts a little street-boy who, seeing 
the legend “Oysters” set up above a restaurant, and hayine 
never seen an oyster, invested the unknown creatures with 
every desirable attribute conceived of hunger and teeming 
fancy. He pictured the luscious juici f thei 
y e picture e luscious juiciness of their flesh, the 
tenderness of their wings, the succulence of their legs. And 
his reflections led him to conjure up the living being afield, 
to visualize its fleecy coat, its pinioned poise in mid-air, its 
tuneful utterance and plaintive eyes. Some such mental process 
M. Faguet discerns in that form of popular selection of repre- 
sentatives which he calls compétence par collation. The pe yple 
chooses its delegates, not on scientific principle, but on the 
score of honest intentions ; as its warped judgment dictates, 
it elects and bestows on one the powers and attributes of a 
master of law, on another those of a statesman, those of a 
social reformer on a third. That even the popular postulate 
of honesty is occasionally vitiated will hardly be denied by 
any one familiar with our own electioneering machinery, 
and few who have cast an eye on certain types of political 
posters flaunted along English streets and country sides will 
find it hard to follow the writer when he says that there is 
“nothing easier than to simulate popular passion in order to 
win popular confidence and to become a political personage.” 
But in choosing its delegates the people favours incompetence 
“not only because it is no judge of intellectual competence 
and because it looks on moral confidence from a wrong point 
of view, but because it desires above everything that its 
representatives should resemble itself.” He would be a very 
insular reader of the London Press who would venture to 
assert that it is only beyond the Channel that the people is 
sentimentally desirous of reproducing in its representatives 
its own feelings and prejudices, or is so jealous of inequalities, 
whether artificial or natural, as to surrender itself to mediocre 
politicians who are the all in all of its politics. 

At the same time certain limitations of democracy are tilted 
at in M. Faguet’s book which present a more dangerous front 
in his country than in ours. In his scathing picture of the 
democratic politician, the writer confronts us with an indi- 
vidual who, in addition to his mental deficiencies and intel- 
lectual subservience to the passions of the crowd, finds his 
sole occupation in politics, and who, “if that career 
were closed to him, would die of starvation.” Whatever 
attempts, in fact or in posse, may be discernible in 
the England of to-day to constitute the Legislature 
from such a class of men, we are happily not as yet given over 
body and soul to a selfishness bound up with servility. On 
the contrary, there is evidently still scope in plenty in British 
politics for the man held up by M. Faguet as the paramount 
enemy of democracy, the man who “ by influence, fortune, 
prestige of talent, or notoriety” succeeds in attaining to 
power; the man who “ means to govern and not to allow the 
mob to govern through him.” It may be, however, that British 
institutions have produced memorable examples of men who 
fit precisely into neither of M. Faguet’s categories, and 
whose case has not been very closely considered in his work; 
men, that is, who have attempted both policies of self- 
advancement, and who have tried to adapt a despotic réle 
to the voices of the gallery. The French writer has perhaps 
concluded, under the coercion of that logic so dear to his 
countrymen, that in point of subtlety and danger what is 
neither one thing nor the other is nothing at all, and must 
swiftly be exposed through its own unsubstantiality. How- 
ever that may be, we gladly turn to another picture which, 
for the present at any rate, need cause little compunction to 
British readers. “By what means,” asks M. Faguet, “ has 
the candidate for civil service employment who is favoured 
by the people and its representatives earned their approval P 
And his answer is, “By his conformity to the general views 
of the people; that is, by the subserviency of his political 
opinions,” while he goes on to say that “the candidate for a 
permanent appointment who is not conscious of possessing 
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any particular merit is not slow to realize that it is by his 
political opinions that he will succeed, and he-naturally pro- 
fesses those that are wanted.” Many accusations have been 
prought of late against the British Home Civil Service, but 
few people, we imagine, will be ready to maintain that our 
examination system, with all its defects, is as undesirable a thing 
us widespread nomination on the score of political opinions, or 
that it mainly or widely depends as yet on the colour of these 
latter whether a British civil servant is promoted to a certain 
grade. It might incidentally be refreshing for M. Faguet to 
take a little tour in India in company with an English 
Member of Parliament and to observe how little respect 
either the British Legislature or any individual member of 
it commands in the administrative hierarchy entrusted with 
the fortunes of that dependency of democracy unless, as is 
not always the case, he adduces common sense as his warrant. 
True, such a venerated institution as the British judiciary, as 
the late Mr. T. Mackay points out in his illuminating preface, 
has not always been free from such attacks in Parliament 
as may be calculated to evoke reprisals and appointments to 
the Bench which may ensure them, while Lord Loreburn may 
perhaps be expected to feel an understanding sympathy with 
M. Barthou over the question of the appointment of magis- 
trates. But the political wedge can hardly yet be said to have 
been firmly driven into the British administrative and judicial 
systems. At the same time it would be regrettable if the 
British public were slow to discern the warning written on the 
walls of the French Courts and Government offices. 

The refrain of M. Faguet’s book loses none of its per- 
tinence through being oft repeated. “The representative 
Government,” he emphatically assures us, “wishes to do 
everything itself.” With that assertion moderate men in 
Great Britain are not likely to quarrel. Here, as in France, 
democracy has shown its readiness to arrogate to itself every 
conceivable function, civil and ecclesiastical. It confronts the 
dismemberment of an ancient kingdom with the same cynical 
serenity as the dispossession of an ancient Church or the 
stultification of an ancient Constitution. It endows 
pauperism by official doles, stamps upon individual re- 
sponsibility and cries “Hands up!” to privilege. And it 
does these things no longer in the name of liberty, no longer 
even in the name of efficiency, but in the name of some 
shadowy but by no means silent Zeit-Geist ; in fact, in its own 
name. Emboldened by its domestic flash-in-the-pan, it 
launches itself against diplomacy, interpreting sage reticence 
as guilty secretiveness and disturbing the delicate equipoise 
of international machinery. And if British democracy 
casts an austere eye on the meurs of France, mutato 
nomine de te fabula narratur. For it can hardly be 
contended that the flouting of tradition has invested the 
British peoples with higher or truer standards in regard 
to family life, to private, personal, or domestic morals; still 
less that the disappearance of respect has made for 
increased civility or politeness. Where self-assertion, coupled 
with superficiality, is the dominant motive of an electorate, 
its representatives, no doubt, must remain “ men swayed by 
real or simulated passions” in whose hands “ legislation 
becomes little more than an expression of their frenzy, a 
series of party measures levelled by one faction against the 
other.” If M. Faguet’s book succeeds in holding up to 
British readers facts and tendencies none too remote in time 
or place to justify their close attention, he will have deserved 
as well of a friendly nation as he deserves of his own. 





SIR EDWARD LAW. 
Ir ever there was a Briton of our own time whose life’s 
history deserved to be put on record surely it was the adven- 
turous Irishman, best known to his contemporaries as 
Financial Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in 
India. As a race we sometimes give ourselves the credit 
of being able to “muddle through” the perplexities of our 
national existence, and to the timorous and home-keeping 
citizen Edward Law may well seem to have “ muddled 
through” his earthly career with a strange absence of plan. 
Yet he succeeded, and his success is obviously due to a force 
of character which more than took the place of the routine 
ambitions of more commonplace men. Towards the end of 
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his life Sir Edward Law thought, it seems, of compiling 
his own memoirs, and considered the title “In Camp and 
Court” a fit description of his chequered career. But it 
is possible that his own attempt at autobiography might have 
proved a dull failure. He was not at any time a man of books, 
and, though his passionate devotion to his beautiful young 
wife found apt and touching expression in letters of which a 
brief sample is given, his was not the literary temperament. 
He was not merely a man of business and action. He had a 
most hearty and unaffected liking for the society and conver- 
sation of all sorts and conditions of men in all the many parts 
of the world to which his roving and adventurous existence 
took him. His interest in all public matters showed itself in 
a lively curiosity which he loved to gratify by collecting infor- 
mation from the lips of living men. In Anglo-Indian official 
circles, which have necessarily picked up a trace of Oriental 
reticence and reserve, he was something of an anomaly. He 
had little respect for place or person, having learned in the 
course of his rough and varied travels to take men 
on their merits and to value them according to the materials 
for thought that they could supply to his active and pene- 
trating mind. In Calcutta he understood, as few officials can, 
the point of view of the banker, the planter, the mill owner, 
the merchant, having himself experienced the vicissitudes and 
anxieties of commercial and industrial life. At times the 
reader is apt to wonder whether Sir Theodore Morison’s style, 
almost demure in its placidity, does justice to a life so 
different from that of commonplace Britone. It is, however, 
a style based on a genuine, if sometimes gently amused, 
admiration of a brilliant and delightfully unconventional 
friend and colleague, and the resulting effect of the biography 
as a whole is to leave a singularly vivid and abiding picture 
of a lovable and unusual personality. “‘ My life,” said Law him- 
self, as his career was drawing to aclose, “bas been a long 
race across the world, and always against time, and with never a 
moment to draw breath.” There is something arresting and 
picturesque in the contrast between this breathless career, and 
the quiet good-nature of this affectionate record of Law's 
character and doings. 

In 1868 Law obtained his commission in the Royal Artillery, 
and went to India with his battery in the following year. Two 
years of soldiering, sport, and fun were spent mostly in Bengal, 
amid surroundings known to Anglo-Indians from a little book 
by his friend and fellow-sportsman, W. B. Oldham, of the 
Indian Civil Service. In 1872 want of money led him to 
throw up his commission and enter upon a long series of 
business speculations in Russia. During ten years in burean- 
cratic Russia he probably acquired the mental habit 
commoner among Continental than English officials, of 
thinking that the regulation and encouragement of com- 
merce is a necessary part of the work of an efficient 
Administration. When he left Russia in 1883 he was 
in‘roduced to King Leopold, and had a large and 
confidential share in shaping the future administra- 
tion of the International Association of the Congo. In 
1884 he was employed by one of the pioneer telephone 
companies to fight its battles with wealthier rivals in London, 
and entered into the struggle with characteristic Irish gusto. 
In 1885 he was a soldier once more, working hard and success- 
fully in organizing the transport of the expedition into the 
Eastern Sudan. In 1886 he travelled to Manchuria to report 
on the position and prospects of the Amur River Navigation 
Company. Fora brief period, on his return home, he made a 
plunge into domestic politics and did vigorous service, with 
an Ulsterman’s ardour in such a case, in opposing Home Rule 
with the Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union. Fora short while 
after this he entered business once more and, incidentally, 
patented a flying machine, which, his biographers think, 
may have helped to originate the aeroplanes of to-day. 
Its invention at least shows how keenly alive he 
was to all that interested the minds and activities 
of his contemporaries. In 1887 the Imperial Institute 
was started with high hopes not wholly justified by 
results, and the scheme was one which fitted in admirably 
with Law’s ideas of Government encouragement of commercial 
enterprise. He drew up a Report recommending the forma- 
tion of a Commercial Intelligence Department for the Empire, 
and was able to back up his recommendation with his own 
practical experiences in Russia. It was at least partly as a 
result of this Report that the Foreign Office founded the 
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financial and commercial Attachéships, of the first of which— 
that for Eastern Europe—he was the earliest occupant. This 
took him back to Russia in 1888. Thence he travelled across 
the Caucasus (of whose politics, peoples, and scenery an ex- 
cellent account is given) to Persia. In Persia he investigated 
many trade routes, and reported, with his usual wide know- 
ledge of men and things, on the proposal to open an Imperial 
Bank. In 1890 and 1891 he was in Turkey examining Ottoman 
finances and the revenues pledged to the Foreign Debt. 
In 1892 a similar errand took him to Greece. In 1893, after 
a short holiday in New York and some work at his nominal 
headquarters at St. Petersburg, he was sent by the Foreign 
Office to report on the problems connected with the extension 
of railways in Asiatic Turkey. This led him to spend 1894 
and 1895 in interesting travel in various parts of Syria and 
Asia Minor. He was employed in Italy in 1896 and in 
Bulgaria in 1897. Then came a notable opportunity for 
putting his long experience of men and affairs to uses which 
were singularly pleasing to a man who, under a somewhat 
stern exterior, had a genuine feeling of romance and a deep 
fund of enthusiasm. He was sent to Athens when Greece 
was still overwhelmed with the political and commercial 
depression that resulted from the unfortunate war with 
Turkey. He took a leading part in the financial negotia- 
tions which were necessary for the procuring of 
peace, and, with a chivalrous devotion to the con- 
quered and weaker nation, was able to secure a reduction 
of the war indemnity to a sum which Greece could afford to 
pay. He was naturally and deservedly popular in Greece, and 
when the International Financial Commission at Athens was 
formed he was unanimously elected to be its first President. 
At the end of 1898 he was invited to be the representative of 
the British bondholders on the Council of Administration of 
the Ottoman Debt at Constantinople, and in 1899 he returned 
to India, under singularly altered circumstances, to be Finance 
Minister. As a colleague and adviser on general administrative 
problems his wide Asiatic experience must have made him 
singularly useful and stimulating to brother officials of a more 
bureaucratic training and tradition. In the work connected 
with his own portfolio of finance and commerce he will 
chiefly be remembered for his regulation of Indian currency 
difficulties, of which Sir William Meyer has contributed to this 
book a conscientious and careful description, and for his 
share in Lord Curzon’s famous despatch on reciprocity 
in international tariffs. There can be no doubt that 
Sir Edward Law himself would have welcomed a less cautious 
and more autocratic treatment of the tariff problem than 
recommended itself to his colleagues. He was habituated to 
and was able to work with the financial expedients in vogue 
in South-Eastern Europe. But though he could be frankly 
blunt of speech, he had the caution in action which is 
characteristic of many Irishmen, and had no desire to embark 
the Administration to which he belonged on a policy which 
would have brought them into conflict with the Cabinet at 
home. The result was a despatch which was a cautious com- 
promise between conflicting views, and left the Indian 
Administration, though unwilling to move in the direction 
of Protection at the moment, yet not absolutely committed to 
uncompromising Free Trade, if circumstances should render 
retaliation advisable. This compromise is to be noted, since 
most native Indian politicians are frankly Protectionists, 


and their Anglo-Indian colleagues in administration 
are naturally tempted to a chivalrous deference to 
opinions, opposition to which may subject them to a 


suspicion of a too careful regard for British commercial 
interests. 

This exceedingly rapid summary of a book full of matter 
of varied interest and importance may serve to show why it 
demands a second and serious reading, and provides food for 
earnest thought. It is nowhere pessimistic in tone, and 
serves, aptly enough, to remind us that the problems of 
British India are closely linked to what is happening in other 
parts of Asia. To the Indian politician of the modern type it 
is natural enough to think that his principal affair is the 
emancipation of his country from foreign control. Law’s 
experience of other Asiatic and semi-Asiatic countries showed 
him exactly where Western co-operation is still wholly indis- 
pensable. His five years spent in India in frank and friendly 
intercourse with men of many races and religions may 
well have produced more valuable and lasting results 








. . i 
than his official labours and performances. His enthusiasmg 


were genuine, but not Quixotic. He took the world ag 
he found it, and found it full of excitement and interest. But 
there was a practical side to his nature, and he was the last 
man to waste time in trying to make silk purses out of sows’ 
ears, and this from no prejudice of race or class, but simpl 
because his large experience of men and affairs had given hin, 
an instinct for what was feasible and a fit subject for the 
energies of himself and the men with whom he was associated, 
It was only fitting that the tale of so remarkable a career and 
character should be entrusted to an attached friend and 
admirer, and Sir Theodore Morison’s account is an adequate 
and able description of one who “had the one attribute 
of which humanity is never weary—he was intensely 
human.” 





COWBOY BALLADS.* 


To collect and preserve the ballads of a country is tg 
put the whole world in a man’s debt. The conditions of 
spontaneous folk-song are so hard to discover nowadays that 
it is with a start of glad surprise that we find almost in ou, 
own day the natural product springing out of the same kind 
of environment as made the great ballads of our own land, 
During the two decades after the American Civil War the 
cow-punching industry flourished in the South- Western States, 
Huge droves of cattle were pastured on the grassy ranges of 
Texas, and at the seasons driven North to fatten in Montana 
or “up the trail” tothe markets in Kansas. The business 


produced a class of men living lonely and hazardous 


lives, fax from women and towns, in constant touch 
with wild nature, not too scrupulous in most things, 
but with many primitive virtues. “To the cowboy,” 


says Professor Lomax, “more than to the gold-seekers, 
more than to Uncle Sam’s soldiers, is due the conquest of 
the West. Along their winding cattle trails the Forty 
Niners found their way to California. The cowboy has 
fought back the Indians ever since ranching became a busi- 
ness and as long as Indians remained to be fought. .. , 
He has always been on the skirmish line of civilization.” 
His life is a past chapter. The Indian and the buffalo have 
gone; wheat has taken the place of many of his old 
pastures; the Angus and the Hereford have ousted the 
Maverick. So his songs, such as they are, have not been 
corrupted by music-hall invasions; doggerel as most of them 
are, they are spontaneous, unliterary, racy, and original. 
They are not great ballads, for they never reach even the 
lowest heights of our own Border lays. But they were 
made to be sung and to express a corporate life, so they 
have the vitality of genuine human records. ‘Sam Bass” 
is as far below “Kinmont Willie” as Tupper is below 
Homer, but it is its equal in one quality—sincerity. 

We have called them unliterary, but that does not mean 
that they have no conventions. They would be very literary 
if they were quite simple. It is your urban poet who writes 
of the wilds in the style of Isaiah; your frontiersman, if he 
writes at all, is probably full of echoes of Mrs. Hemans, 
“ By Markentura’s Flowery Mange” and “ Her White Bosom 
Bare” are in the best early-Victorian tradition, with echoes 
of Moore and Haynes Bayly. “The Cowboy's Dream” and 
“The Cowboy’s Meditation” are literary in another sense, for 
no cowboy ever dreamed or meditated in such ingenious 
metaphors. 

“I know there’s many a stray cowboy 
Who'll be lost at the great, final Sale, 
When he might have gone in the green pastures 
Had he known of the dim, narrow trail.” 


Clearly this is the effort of some parson turned cow-puncher to 
make literary capital out of his life. So with most of the few 
other religious verses, like “The Cowboy at Church” and 
“The Great Round-up.” They are simply Moody and Sankey 
with some Texas metaphors thrown in, innocent aspirations 
after the “green pastures” and “ the sweet by and by.” Very 
different is ‘‘ The Cowman’s Prayer,” which, to adapt a famous 
tale, if it is not poetry, is certainly a fact: 
“ Prairie fires, won’t you please stop ? 

Let thunder roll and water drop. 

It frightens me to see the smoke; 

Unless it’s stopped, I'll go dead broke. 


* Cowboy Songs and other Frontier Ballads, Collected by James A. Lomax, 
London; T, Fisher Uuwin, (5s. net.] 
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As you, O Lord, my herd behold, 

It represents a sack of gold; 

I think at least five cents a pound 

Will be the price of beef the year around. 
One thing more and then I’m through— 
Instead of one calf, give my cows two. 

I may pray different from other men, 

But I’ve had my say, and now Amen.” 

As we should expect, many of the ballads deal with famous 

outlaws of the West. While the poet regrets their wickedness, 

he rejoices in their exploits, and he almost invariably laments 
their death. Jesse James is the Robin Hood of these songs, 
and treachery of any sort is the unforgivable crime. 
« Jesse James was a lad that killed a many a man; 
He robbed the Danville train. 
But that dirty little coward that shot Mr. Howard 
Has laid poor Jesse in his grave.” 

So, too, in “Sam Bass” : 

“ And so he sold out Sam and Barnes and left his friends to mourn, 
Oh, what a scorching Jim will get when Gabriel blows his horn. 
Perhaps he’s got to heaven, there’s none of us can say, 

But if I’m right in my surmise he’s gone the other way.” 
Sudden death and old homes and lost loves are the common 
themes of the songs. The dying cowboy begs his comrades, 
“Oh! bury me not on the lone prairie,” and the last verse— 
in the true prosaic ballad fashion—mentions that that was 
just where he was buried. Another laments that Charlie who 
broke his back : 

“ Will not see his mother when the work’s all done this fall.” 
Utah Carroll is killed in saving the boss’s little daughter when 
the herd stampedes : 

“Then we wrapped him in a blanket sent by his little friend, 
And it was that very red blanket that brought him to his end.” 

But the real pathos is reached in those ballads which tell of the 

changes of life and the new world which is crowding out the 

cowboy, and which lament old camp-fires and long-forgotten 
friends. 

Humour is abundant in these pages. In “ The Old Chisholm 
Trail” we have in rollicking verse the cowboy’s tale of woe on 
the long treks to the North. “The Cowboy” puts the best 
complexion on the life : 

“ Abraham emigrated in search of a range, 
And when water was scarce he wanted a change; 
Old Isaac owned cattle in charge of Esau, 
And Jacob punched cows for his father-in-law. 
He started in business way down at bed-rock, 
And made quite a streak at handling stock.” 
“The Horse Wrangler” gives us the reverse of the picture: 
“I’ve travelled up and I’ve travelled down, 
I’ve travelled this country round and round, 
I’ve lived in city and I’ve lived in town, 
But I’ve got this much to say : 
3efore you try cow-punching, kiss your wife, 
Take a heavy insurance on your life, 
Then cut your throat with a harlow knife— 
For it’s easier done that way.” 

But the best ballads are, perhaps, those which tell a story such 

as that of Bill Peters, the stage driver, who would drive his 

coach at full gallop through a troop of Comanches on the war- 

path, or of the apparent tenderfoot who turned up in camp, 

and, for all his book manners, rode the bucking Zebra Dun— 
“ Just like a summer boarder waiting for his hash.” 

There is the tale of Billy Venero who saved Cow-Ranch and bis 

sweetheart from the Apaches, and the splendid song of the old 

rebel, who declares : 
“ Oh, I’m a good old rebel, that’s what I am; 
And for the land of freedom I don’t care a damn : 
I’m glad I fought agin her, I only wish we’d won, 
And I don’t axe any pardon for anything I’ve done.” 
As a counterpoise we have the song of the volunteers for the 
Mexican War: 
“ We'll hang old Santa Anna soon, 
Yeo-ho, yeo-ho! 
And all the greaser soldiers, too, 
To the chime of Yankee-doodle-doo, 
Way down in Mexico.” 

Occasionally we come on a song which is so direct and un- 

premeditated that it leaves the impression of having been 

squeezed out of the indignant soul of the writer : 

“T’d rather hear a rattler rattle, 

I’d rather buck stampeding cattle, 
I’d rather go to a greaser battle, 
Than— 
Than to— 
Tian to fight . 
Than to fight the bloody In-ji-ans, : 








There is no magic in these matter-of-fact ballads. The 
Saxon is a bard in spite of himself, and cow-punching is not 
a trade in which to cultivate the more graceful muses. But 
some of the songs, doing duty as cattle lullabies to soothe the 
fractious herds, have something in their uncouth lilt which 
haunts the memory and reproduces that land of vast spaces, 
the sun, the hot, dry air, and the smell of the dusty mesquite. 
Take such a refrain as this, with its curious and tantalizing 
suggestion of “ Spanish Ladies ”’: 
“ Your mother she was raised way down in Texas, 
Where the jimson weed and sand-burrs grow; 
Now we'll fill you up on prickly-pear and cholla 
Till you are ready for the trail to Idaho. 
Whoopee ti yi yo, git along, little dogies, 
It’s my misfortune, and none of your own. 
Whoopee ti yi yo, git along, little dogies, 
For you know Wyoming will be your new home.” 





HARTLEY AND SARA COLERIDGE. 


“Ay, but Mr. Coleridge talks fine,” a peasant of Cumberland 
is reported to have said. “I would go through fire and water 
for Mr. Coleridge,” said another. To this day, we believe, the 
personality of Hartley Coleridge is remembered and has left 
the savour of a sweet presence behind it where Wordsworth, 
Southey, and the elder Coleridge are no more than names. By 
the rest of the world he is chiefly thought of as the talented 
son of Samuel Taylor—as one who received a great heritage 
from the poets of the Lakes and handed it on in verse pleasant, 
sensitive, refined, but not greatly moving. In his own day he 
won literary esteem by his “ Lives of the Northern Worthies,” 
his “ Life of Massinger,” and a volume of Poems. After his 
death his brother Derwent wrote a memoir of his life which 
is still the central source of information. He is consistently 
praised by the modern historians of literature, and we have 
the evidence of a current popular edition to show that he is 
still read by lovers of the Lake poets. 

On his own merits, and not only as the child of Samuel 
Taylor, Hartley Coleridge holds a place in the history of 
English literature. His sister Sara, but for the kindly 
industry of Mrs. Towle, might well have been forgotten save 
for the place she holds as the child-pupil of Southey, as one 
belonging to the inner circle of Wordsworth and likened by 
him to “pensive Morn, touched by the skylark’s earliest note,” 
and for her devoted work in editing, with her busband, her 
father's literary remains. A volume of her Letters, with a 
Memoir, was published in 1873. She presents a singular con- 
trast to her volatile elder brother. The latter inherited from 
his father his sensibility to ideas and imaginative influences, 
and all his infirmities of will. Sara inherited her father’s 
intellectuality, but in her practical capacity for persistence, 
concentration, and orderliness she has to thank her mother and 
the common-sense influence of Southey. Sara was systematic 
where Hartley seemed to have “no gravitating principle in 
him.” Sara set herself dutifully to the task of adding to the 
meagre family funds, while Hartley accepted his habit of in- 
dolence as an unhappy necessity of his character. Sara was 
remarkable for her capacity for prolonged study, mastering 
Greek and Latin as well as four modern languages, and she 
set herself to the routine task of translating an incredibly dull 
work from the Latin of a Jesuit priest. Hartley was seldom 
capable of sustained effort. His scholarship was lacking in 
precision. His poemsare short poems, and he completed his 
“Northern Worthies” only becayse it consisted of separate 
and detached essays, each comparatively short. Yet it is 
Hartley, and not Sara, who counts in literature. She was a 
lady of demure and melancholy beauty, intellectual, but free 
from pedantry. “ You might pass an age with ber without 
suspecting that she knew anything but her mother tongue.” 
But her translations, her editorial work, and her fairy tale 
“ Phantasmion ” are not such as to give her an independent 
place in literature. 

Mrs. Towle has done full justice to Sara Coleridge; 
and if she has done less than justice to her 
brother that is not entirely her own fault. His 
later life was singularly uneventful: Derwent’s account 
of it was slender, and Mrs. Towle has not been able to add 
very much from contemporary evidence. But she need not 
have neglected, as for the most part she has done, that 


* A Port's ( ldven: Hartley and Sara Coleridge. By Eleanor A, Towle 
With 12 Llustrations. Londou; Methuen and Co, [10s. 6d, net.j 
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abundant autobiographical evidence which his own poems 
afford. If she has given exaggerated attention to the effect 
which his intemperance had upon his character, that is per- 
haps because Hartley himself never forgets his own failing 
and never ceases to lament it. Naturally we have much 
fuller information about his early years when he lived under 
the watchful eyes of Wordsworth, Southey, S. T. Coleridge, 
and their many distinguished visitors. He was a child who 
attracted attention, and his father, from the moment when he 
first saw Hartley as an infant, was ever prone to discover in 
him all that his imagination could wish. In 1800, when the 
child was four years old, Coleridge writes of him in a letter 
not quoted in this volume: “ Hartley is a spirit that dances on 
an aspen leaf; the air that yonder sallow-faced and yawning 
tourist is breathing is to my babe a perpetual nitrous oxide. 
Never was more joyous creature born. Pain with him is so 
wholly transubstantiated by the joys that had rolled on before, 
and rushed on after, that oftentimes five minutes after his 
mother has whipt him he has gone up and asked her to whip 
him again.” In the same year Coleridge writes with alarm 
when Hartley is afflicted with “the yellow jaundice,” and 
repeats with pride the child’s poetical comments on the moon 
and the clouds. When he is six Wordsworth addresses the 
boy in the language of poetry : 
“Thou fairy voyager! that dost float 

In such clear water that thy boat 

May rather seem 

To brood on air than on an earthly stream.” 
He was brought up in an atmosphere of philosophy and self- 
conscious poetry. He became prematurely wise and intro- 
spective before he had learnt to read, and is beard to exclaim, 
“It is a pity I is always thinking of my thoughts.” He was 
already “in an agony of thought about the reality of 
existence.” He was a gentle, nervous, even painfully imagina- 
tive boy, picking up much knowledge in a desultory way in 
Wordsworth’s library, but irregular in his school studies, delight- 
ing to roam over the hillsides of the lake country, and early 
becoming intimate with the simple people of the neighbourhood. 
At Oxford he impressed some at least of his undergraduate 
friends by his personal charm and his flowing conversation. 
The loss of his fellowship, we may presume, was due at least 
as much to his frank dislike of the decorous Senior Common 
Room as to his intemperate habits. He never settled down 
for long to any settled pursuit. His short residence in London 
was distasteful to him. His early essay in schoolmastering 
at Ambleside was a failure, though his term at Sedbergh in 
1837 proved a success. Most of his adult life was spent in 
his beloved Lake country, making friends with the villagers, 
wandering by stream and valley, writing poems when the 
mood seized him, and occasionally bracing himself to the 
effort of a prose essay. Witha religious faith that never left 
him, but a mind ina flux of dreams and unrealities, the early 
“agony of thought” coming upon him mixed with remorse 
for his personal failings, he floated, unstable, undirected, as 
the stream of life might take him. He delighted in the 
company of children. He was without the desired solace of 
love and marriage. He apostrophized the streams and the 
flowers. He turned his thoughts inwards and looked upon 
outward things as a distantly interested stranger. There is 
no purpose or passion in his life; neither is there any—and 
this is his literary weakness—in his poems. 

Mrs. Towle’s account of his adult life is of the thinnest. 
She might have suggestedgmuch from the evidence of his 
poems. He knew so little of the outer world that he neces- 
sarily turns his thoughts inwards and speaks of himself. He 
knew full well his own defects : 

* But I, a lazy brook, 
As close pent up within my native dell, 
Have crept along from nook to shady nook, 
Where flow’rets blow, and whispering Naiads dwell.” 


Ee is aware that he never grew up to the resolution or 
responsibility of manhood : 


“ Long time a child, and still a child, when years 
Had painted manhood on my cheek, was L— 
For yet I lived like one not born to die; 
A thriftless prodigal of smiles and tears, 
No hope I needed, and I knew no fears. 
But sleep, though sweet, is only sleep, and waking, 
I waked to sleep no more, at once o’ertaking 
The vanguard of my age, with all arrears 


Of duty on my back.” 














He speaks of himself as “idly watering weeds of casual 
growth”; he reproaches himself for “Sinking beneath the 
base control Of mindless chance”; and constantly he speaks 
of the Christian faith which emotionally affected without 
moving him to action. All the virtues he sees in the innocence 
of children: 
“The Christian virtues, one, two, three, 
Faith and Hope and Charity, 
May all find exercise in thee.” 
He is well aware that his is a Muse of no compelling power, 
and once he exclaims against his “ knack of verse”; 
“Oh may all Christian souls while yet ’tis time, 
Renounce the World, the Flesh, the Devil, and Rhyme.” 
But another time he confesses in what manner “ divinest 
poesy ” has filled his life : 
“Long have I loved thee—long have loved in vain, 
Yet large the debt my spirit owes to thee, 
Thou wreath’dst my first hours in a rosy chain, 
Rocking the cradle of my infancy. 
The lovely images of earth and sky 
From thee I learn’d within my soul to treasure ; 
And the strong magic of thy minstrelsy 
Charms the world’s tempest to a sweet, sad measure.” 
There is lightness and fancy in his forms on flowers, 
children, and places. He loved the Lake country more perhaps 
than Wordsworth ever loved it. He is always charming and 
musical in his poetry. But his command of metre is limited, 
his range of feeling is narrow. That musing melancholy 
of his becomes monotonous, that soft reflectiveness, that 
gentleness of sentiment, that constant harping upon a single 
mood, a single aspect of life—it is Wordsworth over again, 
without the great flights of Wordsworth. It is Wordsworth 
in his pleasant but uninspired vein. It is the expression of 
the poetical life when it is lived not at its highest, when it is 
not intense and passionate. This restricted power, this 
small range of feeling, this lack of intensity, due perhaps 
to his lack of will, must keep him among the minor poets. 
One is delighted even to find that he can occasionally break 
out into the energy of satire, as when he writes of Dodsley: 
“ Fair be his fame, among a knavish clan 
His noblest title was an honest man. 
A bookseller, he robb’d no bard of pelf, 
No bard he libell’d, though a bard himself.” 
But if he never rises to great poetry, there is at least a nobility, 
a sincerity, and a beauty in all that he wrote, which shows 
how completely he lived and was sustained by the poetic life. 





SPAIN.* 

Dr. JoHNnson’s remark that “there is a good deal of Spain 
that has not been perambulated ” remains, happily, almost as 
true to-day as when it was made. Defended for the most part 
by meagre inns and impracticable roads from the trivial 
curiosity of the motoring tourist, Spain has been enabled by a 
providence of nature to keep unmodified its curious aloofness 
and mystery in an age when ultima Thule itself is threatened 
with the devastating commonplace of superficial familiarity. 
The country seems in fact hardly to have changed at 
all in that crucial period of Europe’s fermentation, the 
seventy odd years which have passed since the visits 
of Borrow and Théophile Gauthier. Like some ex- 
tinct voleano whence there once issued fire and 
smoke to terrify a continent, it broods undisturbed in the 
dreary charm of desolation. How much longer it will do so 
is another matter. 

Dealing in the first half of his book with Spanish character 
and scenery, Mr. Aubrey Bell, the author of the work 
before us, dwells on the unique provincialism of Spain, 
not only in relation to other countries, but within its 
own several boundaries. Thanks to the natural barriers 
that have withstood communication and intensified local life, 
there still persist in Spain the strongly marked distinctions 
of manners, speech, and dress that once sundered county from 
county, and even parish from parish, throughout Europe, and 
brought within the compass of a day’s slow travel no less 
variety than we, for all our feverish striving to override the 
bounds of time and distance, can achieve in the same space. 
Hence, of course, in Mr. Bell’s phrase, its “ peculiar raciness.” 
The extreme poverty of the peasant, who must often 


The Magic of Spain, By Aubrey F. G, Bell, London: John Lane, 
net. j 
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mortgage bis land before he can sow his crops, his 
sensitive pride in concealing it, the cold dignity and 
outmoded punctilio with which he masks hot-headed impulse, 
bis infinite Oriental patience, his honest neatness and plain 
living, balanced by an irreclaimable hatred of drudgery, his 
blend of suspicion and generosity, make up a temperament as 
fascinating to the idle observer as it must be puzzling to the 
legislator. So, too, there is inspiration for the traveller in 
those ragged physical contrasts which must be the despair of 
all who seek to better this starving land of cities and wilder- 
ness, of cruel sunlight and barren rains. 

The more connected part of the volume is an account of the 
modern Spanish novel. Considering the paramount influence 
of Spain on the development of French literature during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and early eighteenth centuries, most 
clearly traceable, perhaps, in Le Sage and Moliére, it is 
strange that contemporary Spanish authors, who have main- 
tained the tradition of “realism and clear vision” (due in Mr. 
Bell’s opinion to climatic conditions), should be relatively so 
Jittle known outside their own country. Apart altogether 
from the beauty of pure Castilian, with its untranslatable 
union of strength and grace, the humour, frankness, individu- 
ality, breadth, and power that distinguished Spanish literature 
from its beginning and survived the Inquisition, entitle its 
living writers to a wider public, especially in England, for the 
literatures of the two peoples are on the whole more 
akin than that of either to French. In technique, however, 
the modern Spanish school approximates most to the Russian— 
the method that is the apparent repudiation of all method, 
analysing lengths of everyday life cut off almost at random 
without any very definite end or beginning, and rather 
insisting on its vagueness and fluidity than attempting to 
co-ordinate events or focus interest. 





VIGNETTES FROM “PUNCH.”* 


Mr. LenmMAnn’s “ Admiral Thunder,” who explodes amongst 
the lesser inhabitants of the present volume like a rather 
sulphurous rocket amongst a handful of squibs, is un- 
doubtedly an attractive creation. The Dandie Dinmont, 
Galpin in A British Boxer, Mrs. Huggins the “ Cambridge 
Bed Maker,” and The Black Kitten are all pleasant in their 
way, but for a kind of inflammatory charm commend us to 
the Admiral. He had a cold, and the narrator tells how, 
advancing towards the Admiral’s study in his house in the 
New Forest, he heard his voice “ booming through the door 
and along the passage like the broadside from a three- 
decker.” 

“*May Heaven forgive me,’ he was roaring, ‘if that is not the 
most astoundingly immoral and incomparable act of double-distilled 
folly that even you, abandoned worm as you are, have ever com- 
mitted in the course of your misspent life. Why, you hoary old 
Japanese mask, I told you not much more than an hour ago .. . 
an hour? it wasn’t half an hour by all the immortal powers.’ .. . 
At this point I entered the room. .. . ‘ Here,’ he continued, ‘is a 
friend who will bear witness to what I say. This man, sir, has the 
effrontery—I can call it nothing else, by gad—he has the un- 
paralleled effrontery to bring me my white wine-whey now when he 
knows that I cannot by any possible concatenation of circumstances 
want it for another hour.” . . . At this point a violent fit of 
sneezing came upon him, and when he recovered from it his anger 
had vanished like a summer cloud, and he not only greeted me 
warmly, but accepted a dry handkerchief from the hands of the 
attentive Amos, and took his white wine-whey without another 
murmur as to its premature appearance.” 

Having finally recovered from the cold he went to London and 
saw Trilby acted. 

“*By the Lord Harry, sir,’ he said as we came out, ‘I could 

hardly contain myself from springing on to the stage and throttling 
that greasy, dirty, swab-faced Svengali. The man tainted the air, 
sir, he poisoned it by his foul presence. May I be fed for ever on 
bilge-water if he oughtn’t to have a thousand dozen.’ ” 
The reader leaves the Admiral explaining that he has indu- 
bitably got hip disease, and being consoled by the administra- 
tion of oysters and porter. The remainder of Mr. Lehmann’s 
“charcoal outlines,” though individually agreeable, especially 
those dealing with Cambridge and its inhabitants, are in 
the aggregate not very satisfying. Perhaps it is because 
the impressions are too short, inconclusive, and disconnected 
to bear continuous reading that the reader turns the last page 
with a feeling of rather discontented pleasure. 


Spor n and Others. By R. C. Lehmann. Illustrated by J, L. Booth. 
Lo:wion: Kegan Paul, Trench and Co, (3s. 6d. net. 
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ART BOOKS. 

Vasari's Lives of the Painters. Newly translated by Gaston du 
C.de Vere. (Macmillan and Co. and The Medici Society, 25s. 
each volume.)—This new translation aims at great literalness 
and tries to reproduce the quaint style of the author, and we are 
told that “the very structure of Vasari’s sentences has usually 
been retained.” Mr. de Vere justifies his work by saying that 
the existing translation of this classic, that of Mrs. Foster, isa 
paraphrase, and that now a closer rendering is wanted. No doubt 
there ‘are occasional verbal inaccuracies in the older work, but a 
comparison of the two in various passages shows a very 
close resemblance to each other. Vasari’s great work is 
so important that there is plenty of room for a new 
translation, especially one so well printed as this. The work 
when finished will be in ten volumes, each of which will be 
sold separately. There will be five hundred illustrations of two 
kinds, in black and white and in colour, The former, to judge by 
the first volume, are excellent, the latter quite unworthy of being 
included in a serious book, their style being allied to that of the 
coloured picture post-card. It is amazing that a scholar taking 
in hand so serious a work as the translation of the whole of 
Vasari should allow his labours to be defaced by these three- 
colour process illustrations, which merely travesty the original 
pictures. 

Two volumes have been added to Mr. Hind’s excellent series of 
Great Engravers (W. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net each.) —Vandyck and 
the seventeenth-century portrait engravers form one volume, which 
has an admirable introductory note by Mr. Hind, and Goya the 
other. In this last we can study the “horrors of war,” the 
“ Caprichios,” and the “ Proverbios” with all their brutality and 
genius. Goya had a nightmare imagination hard to equal, and it 
is difficult to imagine anything more weird than the expression 


‘of the malignant elephant in one of the proverbs. 


The History of Silhouettes. By E. Neville Jackson. (The Con- 
noisseur. 10s. 6d. net.)—England seems early to have taken to the 
black profile portrait, for it appears Mrs. Pyburg “cut” the 
portraits of William and Mary; and in this book the art is 
traced in the work before us from the early times down to Phil 
May. The Velazquez of the art was the Frenchman Edouart, 
who came over here in 1836, but nowhere was he so happy as in 
his American portraits. All his work is stamped with keen 
appreciation of character and his figures are full of life. Indeed, 
in turning over the pages of this book Edouart’s work asserts 
itself in an astonishing way. The National Portrait Gallery has 
lately acquired a portrait of Sir Walter Scott by this artist, which 
Mr. Jackson reproduces : it is full of individuality. 

Pompeian Decorations. By R. A. Briggs. (B.T. Batsford. 25s, 
net.)—Mr. Briggs has made some very careful drawings, most of 
them to scale, which give the details and colours of various 
decorated walls, fountains, seats, and other things. The drawin zs 
are beautifully executed, and together with the notes will be of 
service to designers, for whom the work is intended. The author 
says truly in his introduction that architects are now turning 
towards Roman work. This being so it is of great importance 
that the decoration as well as the structure of that style should 
be properly understood. 

Frederick Goulding. By Martin Hardie, A.R.E. (Eneas Mackay, 
Stirling. 21s. net.)—The subject of this book was renowned as 
a printer of etchings, and to him went Whistler, Seymour 
Haden, and many other distinguished etchers. In the case of 
the art of etching the printing is of vital importance, 
and upon sympathetic work depends the success of the print. 
Endless subtleties of manipulation enable the printer to correct 
deficiencies or bring out the beauties of the plate. At the same 
time Goulding himself used to declare that the finest works only 
wanted straightforward printing. Mr. Hardie has collected a good 
deal of personal information about the subject of his book, and 
has also printed a lecture on the theory and practice of printing 
which Goulding gave to the Art Workers’ Guild. There are some 
very successful photogravures in the book: one of these, printed 
by Mr. Emery Walker, is of great beauty, and represents Goulding 
at work at his press. 

Notes on Pictures in the Royal Collections. By Lionel Cust. 
(Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Cust has collected 
various writings by himself and others which have appeared in 
the Burlington Magazine with reference to pictures in the royal 
galleries. Some of the most interesting of these are the primitive 
Italian works which the Prince Consort bought as early as 1846, 
showing how far ahead of the times he was in his taste for early 
Italian art. Notably so is the lovely Pesellino of two saints 
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which forms a part of the altar-piece of which the centre is in the 
National Gallery. A very interesting work is the Venetian picture, 
which, to judge by the photogravure in the work before us, must 
have once been a picture of the highest quality. Mr. Cust dis- 
cusses the question of its being a Titian or a Giorgione at length, 
and tells us that the work was in the collection of Charles L,, 
but that it has suffered terribly in its condition. This one would 
hardly have supposed from the photograph. This book is a 
useful contribution to the scholarship of pictures. 

A Short History of Engraving and Etching. By A. M. Hind. 
(Constable and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—The writer of this book has the 
art of compressing his knowledge, and at the same time always 
being readable. Although primarily a book of reference it is 
nevertheless one which it is a pleasure to read; for as well as the 
facts Mr. Hind gives us illuminating views of his own. The range 
covered is from the fifteenth century to Whistler. 

Modern Practical Design. By G. W. Rhread. (B. T. Batsford. 
7s. 6d.)—Although the writer does not break any new ground he 
has written a useful little book, treating of various forms of 
designing and their practical application. A good deal of space is 
devoted to the study of natural plant form with a view to its use 
in design. Instruction is also given in the methods employed in 
making repeating patterns, such as wall papers. 








PANAMA, 

Panama, By Albert Edwards. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—Panama is one of the newest of States, and is a product, we 
may say, of the Canal. Up to 1903 it was a part of the Republic 
of Colombia. Then a quarrel between the United States and 
Colombia arose over the Canal treaty. To put it very briefly, 
Colombia wanted a higher price than had been agreed upon for 
the cession of its right over a strip of land in which the Canal was 
to be constructed: £2,000,000 was the agreed sum—what Colombia 
wanted is not said. The deadlock which followed was against 
many interests. The United States wanted the matter to go on; 
so did the French company, which was to get back a portion of 
the money which had been lost; so did the local population, which 
looked forward to making large profits out of the great enterprise. 
It was not surprising, then, that in a land used to revolutions— 
fifty-one had been attempted or accomplished in the period 1850- 
1902—there was a rebellion. Panama declared itself independent. 
Colombia climbed down, offering to ratify the treaty; 
but it was too late; the Washington authorities had lost 
no time in taking advantage of the situation. They recog- 
nized the new republic three days after it had declared 
itself independent. Mr. Edwards tells us about many things, but 
the Canal is, of course, easily first. And very interesting reading 
his story is. We hear of the French companies, old and new, and 
of the present undertaking. This, too, is nominally run by a 
company, but it is really a Government affair ; no private interests 
are concerned—at least directly. Every one employed is paid by 
the State. We shall see, for it is yet too early to prophesy, 
whether a State enterprise can be managed effectively and 
economically. The experiment should be conclusive, for nothing 
so great has ever been attempted before. Between thirty and 
forty thousand men are employed. The constitution of this force 
is an interesting matter. Five thousand of the labourers are 
white Americans, and they work harder, it would seem, than 
white men have ever worked before in a tropical climate. The rest 
of the multitude is made up of many nationalities, but the most 
efficient seems to be the negro. To the overstocked labour market 
of the West Indies the Canal has been a great boon. A negro from 
Barbados is delighted to get a dollar a day. Provisions, which are 
mainly supplied by a commission, are reasonably cheap. The Canal 
is likely to give us a lesson in economics as well as in mechanics. 








THE DAUGHTERS OF LOUIS XV: 

The Daughters of Lowis XV. Translated from the French of 
Casimir Stryienski by Cranstoun Metcalfe. With Portraits and 
Facsimile Letters. (Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net.)—This isa 
delightful volume of French memoirs. “Mesdames de France” 
are pathetic figures in the midst of scenes both gaudy and tragic. 
Only one of them married—Louise Elizabeth, Duchess of Parma. 
From their earliest youth they were not wanted, and were sent away 
as small children to be brought up at the remote Abbey of 
Fontevrault, where for something like ten years they never 
received a visit from one of their royal relations. Returning 
as strangers to Court their story throws a light upon the dull 
side of Court life, a side which existed at Versailles amidst all the 
glitter of gaiety and corruption. Henriette died young, Sophie 
entered a convent, Adélaide and Victoire lived to see the Revolu- 
tion and escaped to Spain. In later years an atmosphere of 
ridicule surrounded the stately retirement of “ Mesdames Tantes-? 
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In their palace at Bellevue they were surrounded by a dull 
household; they cultivated their splendid gardens and considered 
their works of charity. Here is a short sketch by one of them. 
selves of the not very stimulating circle in which they lived :— 


“*The country here is not brilliant,’ she wrote to Madame dg 
Chastellux ; ‘this week was well enough, but that is all. Madame 
de Riantz, who is agreeable, but cries cupboard; her daughter 
who is witty, but always very dry and thin; Madame de Lastic. 
very good; Madame de Saisseval, very pretty; Madame Ja 
Comtesse Louise, just a trifle oppressive; the Princesse do 
Ghistelle, who plays a pretty game of loto and picquet, but is g 
poor hand at courtesy; Madame de Talaru’ (Adélaide’s lady-in. 
waiting)—‘ah! there’s wit for you! I am expecting Madame 
d’Esclignac’ (another of Adélaide’s ladies)—‘ ah! there is lamenta. 
tion and lip-logic. And that, my dear heart, that, little heart, is 
all our society.’”’, 

Here is Madame Adélaide as drawn by the Countess dg 
Boigne :— 

“*T can still see her,’ said the malicious Countess, ‘with her 
tall, withered figure, her creased violet gown’ (the Bellevue 
uniform), ‘her butterfly cap, and two big teeth, all that were left 
to her. She had been pretty, but at this time she was very ugly, 
and seemed so to me.’” 








SOCIETY AT ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

Society at Royal Tunbridge Wells in the Eighteenth Century— 
and After. By Lewis Melville. Illustrated from Rare Prints and 
Portraits in the Collection of A. M. Broadley. (Eveleigh Nash, 
10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Melville’s book is worth possessing by in. 
habitants of Tunbridge Wells, worth reading perhaps by visitors to 
that once fashionable resort, and worth looking at by anybody, 
As early as 1697 we find a detailed description of life at the Wells 
written by a lady named Celia Fiennes. A coach arrived every 
day from London, costing 8s. for the journey. A market was 
held daily close to the Wells, “w** the Gentry takes as a diver- 
sion while drinking the waters to go and buy their dinners.” 
In the afternoon “the Gentlemen bowle, the Ladies dance or 
walke in y® green.” When it rained we are told they danced “ir 
y* houses, there being Musick maintained by the Company to 


play in y® morning so long as they drink tho waters, 
and in y® afternoon for dancing.” It is complained that 
certain provision dealers from London are spoiling the 


local market—all that time ago! Later on Tunbridge Wells 
became less of a pleasure resort. Invalids formed the majority of 
the visitors, and, full of envy of Bath and fearing to degenerate 
into a gigantic convalescent home, the civil authorities persuaded 
Beau Nash to come in order that he might organize revels and 
attract the rank and fashion of London. The great man was 
successful. “He made arrangements whereby all visitors 
were welcomed on their arrival with the pealing of bells and then 
by the band, which played under their windows.” We suppose he 
knew his public—but the eighteenth-century idea of a holiday was 
strangely unlike that of the twentieth. 








GUIDE TO THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 

Guide to the Mercantile Marine. By R. A. Fletcher. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 1s. net.)—This seems to us a most useful little 
book, and probably much wanted, for we doubt if there is another 
such a guide, up-to-date, simple, helpful, and concise. Every 
town library and every village library should have it. We seo 
that the colour-vision tests are to be more stringent in 1914, and 
we must confess that Mr. Fletcher’s description of what tho 
candidate will be asked to do, clear though it may be, will itself 
alarm some boys. Nervousness may confuse the ideas of a boy 
with perfect vision, though the sight is less liable to be affected 
by such a cause than other senses. Engineering certificates, too, 
it may be noted, will be more hardly earned in 1915. On the 
other hand the doors of promotion will be opened quite as wide 
as before. The coming promotion of a certain number of warrant 
officers to commissioned rank in the Navy recently announced 
must not be forgotten, and the ‘ Conway ’ training ship for officers, 
of course, nominates a certain number every year for Dartmouth. 
Mr. Fletcher says that bad food and bad pay and accommodation 
are the reasons, with hard work, why so many boys leave the sea 
after a year or so. Things are improving, and there are many 
lines which leave nothing to be desired. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that, as with the soldier, it is not the pay that attracts men. 








CHURCH EMBROIDERY. 

Church Embroidery. By Alice Dryden. (A. R. Mowbray and Co. 
1s. 6d.)—This is one of the volumes of “The Arts of the Church” 
Series, and is a capital little handbook to the subject. Miss 
Dryden begins with a short historical survey and goes on to 
describe the various ways in which needlework was, and still is, 
used in the service of the Church. Then come some good chapters 
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on the technical side of embroidery, in which she explains methods 
of working and the use of tools and materials. She expresses 
herself with decision on the matter of design, and very rightly 
condemns the unintelligent modern fashion of wasting time and 
energy on working patterns that are 80 insignificant as to be prac- 
tically invisible at the distance at which they are intended to be 
looked at. These remarks particularly apply to altar frontals, 
and we weuld recommend all Church workers to read what Miss 
Dryden says with regard to the contrast between old and new 
designs. The plates, of which there are twenty-eight, though 
small, ive a very fair idea of the work they represent, and the 
firures in the text are very clear and good. 








RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES. 

Rambles in the Pyrenees. By F. Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A. (John 
Murray. 2ls. net.)—The country on the French side of the 
Pyrenees is as rich in historical buildings, and picturesque towns 
and villages, as it is in fine scenery, and Mr. Jackson here gives 
us a very interesting account of the cathedrals, churches, castles, 
and old houses from, Bordeaux and Bayonne in the west to 
Carcassonne and Perpignan in the east. He also has plenty to tell 
us about the nobles and ecclesiastics who “lived thus once” in 
Gascony and Roussillon, and who left behind them great monu- 
ments of “piled stones.” But it is not only history and architec- 
ture that appeal to our author, and he can make the reader share 
very pleasantly in his own enjoyment of the small adventures 
that happen to a traveller, when he has happily left the great 
through trains and the palace hotels behind him. The book is 
full of interesting line drawings by Mr. Jackson and half-tone 
plates from photographs by Mr. J. C. Ashton. Among the former 
we would specially mention that of the Templars’ fortified church 
at Luz, and some of the smaller illustrations of architectural 
detail. The value of the book is also increased by a number of 
plans of buildings and by a map of the author’s route. 








CHARLOTTE SOPHIE COUNTESS BENTINCK. 

Charlolte Sophie Countess Bentinck: her Life and Times, 1715-1800. 
ly hor descendant, Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. With 72 Illustrations. 
2vo:. (Hutchinsonand Co, 24s. net.)—This book consists almost 
eatirely of letters. “My great difficulty,” says the compiler of 
the two very thick volumes before us, “has been in deciding which 
letters to print and which to omit.” Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond has 
not erred on the side of omission. Charlotte Sophie Countess 
Bentinck—born Countess of Aldenburg—was born in the reign 
of Louis XIV. and lived to see Napoleon supreme in Europe. 
She was the intimate friend of a vast number of great and 
interesting people—of Maria Theresa, for instance, of Frederick 
the Great, of Voltaire. She must have been an able and 
charming woman, but unfortunately she was not a good letter- 
writer. She alludes in writing to events of surpassing importance, 
but she does not allude to them ina manner to fix the attention of 
her readers. Here isa letter written from Hamburg just after the 
news of the execution of Marie Antoinette :— 

“Tam more dead than alive, ma chére petite chatte, on account 
of the death of the Queen and the frightful circumstances accom- 
ponying it. I returned to town on Thursday, and on Friday I 
received this thunderbolt, as well as the news of the defeat of the 
left wing of the Prince of Coburg and the raising of the Siege of 
Mauberge. All these are the sad results of the failure at Dunkirk. 
I am prostrate through it. I spend my nights in the hands of the 
executioners. The thought of the daughter of Marie Thérése on 
an infamous tumbril, beside an executioner, her hands tied at her 
back—no! this picture is too terrible, I dare not contemplate it.’ ” 
A week later she writes again: “The death of the Queen has 
overwhelmed me. I can hardly move, but Heaven has sent us a 
prince of the Empire for whom, for my sins, I must give a large 
dinner party.” These are typical specimens of her letters when 
there was news of general interest. The thing most worth reading 
in the two volumes is a letter written not by, but to, Charlotte 
Sophie describing the death of Frederick William of Prussia. 
It is unsigned. The scene is drawn so as to make the reader 
shudder. The contrast between the pen of Charlotte Sophie and 
that of her correspondent is striking. 


= 





MANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Story of the Manchester High School for Girls, 1871-1911. 
By Sara A. Burstall, M.A. (Sherratt and Hughes for the Univer- 
sity of Manchester. 5s, net.)—Here we have the story of a great 
enterprise prudently undertaken and successfully carried out. 
Something less than half a century ago an H.M. Inspector, who 
has since risen to fame, remarked, “ Boys are educated for the 
world and girls for the drawing-room.” It was this state of things 
that some more enlightened Manchester citizens resolved to alter. 
The School was actually started in 1873, Miss Elizabeth Day being 
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the first Head Mistress. She had had to be persuaded to apply, 
an earlier experience not having been agreeable. Here she had 
met with the reply, “You are too young; you will probably 
marry, and your husband may be a scamp and get at the funds 
through you.” The beginning was on a humble scale, and the 
prospect was scarcely promising. Two houses were taken to be 
made into a school building, but only five pupils were promised. 
On the opening day there were 54, of all ages from twenty down- 
wards. At the end of the year there were 124. Three years later 
a preparatory school was started, and by 1881 the numbers had 
increased in the two establishments to 467. A regular building 
was erected and incorporation and endowment followed in due 
time, Hulme’s Charity contributing £10,000 to the general cost. 
Somewhat later there came a time of depression, of diminished 
income and an adverse result in the balance-sheet. In 1898 Miss 
Day resigned, her place being filled by the author of this volume. 
Various improvements have been made in the system. Not the least 
valuable is the regular medical inspection of the pupils. Girls 
have a far greater tendency to overwork themselves than is com- 
monly found among boys, and so have a greater need of super- 
vision. Various appendices give particulars of literary and other 
work, academical distinctions, &c, 








THE BISHOPS OF SCOTLAND. 

The Bishops of Scotland. By the late John Dowden, D.D., 
Bishop of Edinburgh. Edited by J. Maitland Thomson, M.D, 
(James Maclehose and Sons. 12s, 6d. net.)—This is one of the 
books which are not likely to get the credit due to them. It must 
have cost the author very great labour indeed, and the result, so 
far as the general reader is concerned, is unsatisfactory, not 
because he can find any fault with it, but because he cannot 
appreciate its merits. What we have of details about the 
individuals who appear in the list, when it is not formal, is seldom 
edifying. Ecclesiastical dignities, especially in the later times 
—Bishop Dowden’s work is not carried beyond the Reformation— 
were too often provisions for the bastard sons of kings and nobles, 
Here is the story of the last Bishops of St. Andrews (Primates of 
Scotland). Alexander Stewart, the illegitimate son of James IV., 
at the age of four received a dispensation to hold benefices not- 
withstanding the default of his birth; at nine he was mado 
“archdene” of St. Andrews; at eleven he was Archbishop and 
Primate of Scotland; at twenty he was killed at Flodden, 


The see was vacant for two years. Then Forman, 
Bishop of Moray, succeeded, but did not obtain the tem- 
poralities till after more than a_ year. He died in 


1521 and was succeeded by James Beaton, Archbishop of 
Glasgow, whom we find committed to prison in 1524. His nephew 
Beaton came next in 1538; eight years later he was assassinated, 
John Hamilton, natural son of the Earl of Arran, was translated 
from Dunkeld after a year and a half: he was hanged at Stirling 
on April 7th, 1571. His offence was that he had been privy to the 
assassination of the Regent Murray. Our primatial see has not 
been wholly free from scandals, but there has been nothing like 
this. No wonder that the Reformation made so clean a sweep in 
Scotland! 








GUN RUNNING AND THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER, 

Gun Running and the North-West Frontier. By the Hon. Arnold 
Keppel. (John Murray. 9s. net.)—Mr. Keppel’s object in writing 
this book is “ to emphasize the connexion between the operations 
of the blockading squadron [in the Persian Gulf} and the preser- 
vation of peace on the Pathan border.” As we read we find him 
dealing with another closely related subject, the attitude and 
intentions of the Amir of Afghanistan. This last factor in the 
situation is the most intractable. We can make the blockade 
effective, and so greatly diminish, to say the least, the danger 
from hostile clans on the border; but with Afghanistan it is very 
difficult to deal effectively. The Amir shows friendship to us— 
he was positively effusive when he paid British India a visit some 
years ago—but he knew perfectly well that this friendship does 
not make him popular at home, and one easy way of showing his 
subjects what he really feels is to foment the disturbances which 
give us so much trouble on the north-west frontier. About these 
things Mr. Keppel writes in an interesting way. One thing occurs 
tous. Some of the guns, we are told, are of English manufacture, 
Would it be possible to detect and punish the traitors who sell 
them ? 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE “INTERNATIONAL 
CRITICAL COMMENTARY” SERIES. 
A Critical and Exegetical C mmentary on the Book of Isaiah 
By G. Buchanan Gray, D.D. (T. and T. Clark. 12s.) 


ch. i.-rrvii 


—This is a volume of tho “ International Critical Commentary. 
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The work was originally assigned to Dr. A. B. Davidson; but that 
eminent divine had made very little progress with it at the time 
of his death. No one who is acquainted with his commentary on 
the Synoptic Gospels in the Ezpositor’s Greek Testament will doubt 
that the world has lost much. This conviction does not interfere 
with our appreciation of the volume now before us. It is an 
excellent piece of work, showing on every page a thorough 
mastery of the subject. That it will surprise some readers we 
are sure. It is not very long since Biblical students were told 
that they must find two authors in the Book of Isaiah. The 
discovery of a trito-Isaiah is quite recent. A very large propor- 
tion of readers still remains ignorant of the division. More than 
half the clergymen in England, we imagine, still believe in the 
single authorship, and, if pressed by passages which seem to 
indicate the fall of Jerusalem and the exile of its inhabitants, 
would account for them by saying that they were predictions. 
But Professor Gray goes far beyond a double or even a triple 
authorship. He thinks that the whole book, as we have it, was 
put together after the Exile, a great many poems and fragments 
of poems being included, their dates extending over several 
centuries. We cannot, within our limits of space, give Professor 
Gray’s conclusions, much less the arguments by which he reaches 
them. He leaves, we see, to Isaiah some of the most important 
passages—chapter vi., for instance, where the prophet relates the 
story of his mission. We should explain that a second volume 
is to follow, in which Professor Gray will carry on his commen- 
tary to the end of xxxix., when it will be taken up by Professor 
Peake, 








COMPLETE YIELD TABLES FOR BRITISH 
WOODLANDS. 


Complete Yield Tables for British Woodlands, By P. Trentham 
Maw. (Crosby Lockwood and Son. 7s. 6d. net.)—We cannot do 
much more than recommend this volume to the attention of the 
owners of woodlands. One or two of the results stated in the 
tables may be given. Ash grown in land of Quality 1 (the best) 
yields at the end of seventy years £262, thinnings having mean- 
while produced £65. In Quality 4 (the worst) the figures stand 
at £36 10s. and £410s. Of course this means a considerable loss. 
Spanish chestnut on Quality 1, for the same time, brings in £201 
and £104 10s., and for Quality 4 £75 10s.and £14. Douglas fir for 
ninety years shows £409 10s. and £346. On the whole Mr. Maw 
concludes that afforestation is likely to yield goo financial results 
(always supposing that prices keep up and that there are no insect 
plagues) with certain kinds of tree and on good ground. As to 
the altitude limit, where bracken and gorse grow there is a good 
prospect of success, but not so where only whortleberry and 
heather are found. The general conclusion as to the Commis- 
sioners’ scheme is worth quoting: “ As the ultimate accumulated 
capital sum which their scheme involved would amount to well 
over four hundred million pounds by the time that the forests 
were in proper working rotation, and this, too, on the assumption 
that huge sums of money could be borrowed at only 3 per cent. 
interest, it is evident that if their scheme were carried through, 
and if the present prices which prevail for timber remain 
unaltered, future generations would inherit a bankrupt under- 
taking the liabilities relating to which would be sufficient to 
paralyse the arm of even the richest nation upon the earth.” 








BOOKS ON RAILWAYS AND INLAND TRANSPORT. 


The Railway Conquest of the World. By F. A. Talbot. (W. Heine- 
mann. 6s. net.)—The subject is too big, we are inclined to think, 
for one book. The survey of the whole system of railroads 
scarcely affords room for more than a sketch of any one system. 
We scarcely have time to become interested before we are 
switched off, to use an appropriate metaphor, to something else. 
Still there are many noteworthy things in the volume, the com- 
parison, for instance, between Old World methods and New, to be 
seen, perhaps, most clearly in bridge construction: there brilliant 
but audacious, to say the least; here conservative and—shall we 
say ?—safe. A kindred subject of even larger extent is treated 
in the History of Inland Transport and Communication in England, 
by Edwin A. Pratt. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 6s. net.)—Here, 
again, we have the same disadvantage and the same compensating 
merit as in the volume noticed above. What a pathetic detail is 
this in the history of our turnpike roads! When there was an 
isolated country house it was the practice to buy and drive from 
market, before the roads became really bad, as many beasts as 
would last, killed and salted, till they were passable again. When 
we remember how many generations were content with this state 
of things, we wonder; yet is it much less surprising how long 
it was before railway companies thought it well to make provision 

















for class instruction in the working of their roads? (This is 
given in night schools, and has to do with signalling, handling of 
goods, &c.) Mr. Pratt concludes with chapters on motor vehicles 
and tubes. One of the latest ideas is of the motor “’bus” pro- 
pelled by electric overhead wires, but without the use of rails, and 
capable of being steered anywhere within the width of the road- 
way. This is not a little startling, We seem to be moving 
towards a survival of the fittest, when no pedestrian who is not 
perfectly nimble, gifted with unfailing presence of mind, untouched 
in sight and in hearing, will be able to frequent the streets, 








LIBERAL JUDAISM. 

Outlines of Liberal Judaism. By Claude G. Montefiore. (Mac- 
millan and Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Claude Montefiore tells us that 
his new book consists of “ rough notes and suggestions on Liberal 
Judaism for the use of parents and teachers.” Many Liberal 
Jews are exercised—as are many Liberal Christians—about the 
best method of teaching religion to their children, now that tho 
day of infallible authority is over. There are nota few who think 
it best to teach their children what they were taught themselves; 
in plain English, to teach them more than they themselves believ.s 
true. They thus “allow for shrinkage,” trusting that when the 
children arrive at years of discretion, and put away childish things, 
enough of dogmatic religion to keep hope and morality alive may 
remain with them. Mr. Montefiore combats this somewhat obscu- 
rantist theory of education. He endeavours to show—succeeds, 
we think, in showing—how a Liberal form of religion may bo 
imparted to a child in a manner which, without offending his 
more matured reason, shall strike him as neither vague nor dubious, 
The first few chapters, dealing with “ First Notions about God,” 
are admirable in the extreme, and deserve the study of ail educa- 
tionists, Christian as well as Jewish. The bulk of the book is, 
of course, of somewhat more sectarian application. Liberal 
Judaism is, so far as we can see, only a new name for the religion 
of the Prophets. 








THE GENTLE ART. 


The Gentle Art: Some Sketches and Studies. By Henry Lamond 
With 8 illustrations by the author. (John Murray. 6s. net.)— 
Mr. Lamond’s book is likely to appeal to Scottish more than to 
English anglers. The various chapters have, with one exception, 
been first printed in the Glasgow Herald. The author is secretary 
of the Loch Lomond Angling Improvement Association. His humour 
is of the pawky or Scottish kind, and the use of the editorial “ we” 
does not lighten a style which inclines a trifle to the ponderoui 
side. Mr. Lamond divides his book into two parts. The first, entitled 
“Sketches,” gives some youthful angling recollections and de- 
scribes a variety of day’s sport for the most part on Loch Lomoni. 
The second part, consisting of sixteen “Studies,” opens witha 
somewhat dry disquisition on the law of trout-fishing in Scotland. 
Mr. Lamond is not a lawyer and does not make his subject very 
exciting to the legal or the angling reader. Other studies deal 
with various proposals for the protection of Scottish trout, on which 
the author’s experience enables him to write with greater authority 
and effect. Of the rest, a chapter on “ Bad Rises and Bad Light,” 
discussing a problem that many loch fishers have thought over, 
alone calls for special mention. Mr. Lamond is sceptical as to 
“bad light,” and believes that loch trout do not rise in a calm 
because they see the boat. 








THROUGH GREECE AND DALMATIA. 

Through Greece and Dalmatia. By Mrs. Russell Barrington. 
(A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Barrington’s diary, with its 
excellent illustrations, is likely to attract many travellers to that 
little-known corner of Europe which it describes. The first half 
of her book, however, is concerned with the more familiar beauties 
of Greece. Even here the writer’s cultivated powers of observa- 
tion give freshness to her narrative, but it is in Dalmatia, with its 
splendid scenery and its noble architectural remains, that Mrs. 
Barrington’s descriptions are at their best. We scarcely hear 
enough, perhaps, of the ruins of the palace at Spalato, to which 
the emperor Diocletian retired after his abdication, and of which 
Gibbon gives a long account in the thirteenth chapter of his 
history. But we gather that little remains of the Roman building 
in its original shape. Gibbon himself, indeed, tells us as much: 
“Tho village of Aspalathus and, long afterwards, the provincial 
town of Spalato have grown out of its ruins. The Golden Gate 
now opens into the market-place. St. John the Baptist has 
usurped the honours of Aisculapius; and the temple of Jupiter, 
under the protection of the Virgin, is converted into the cathedral 
church.” Mrs. Barrington’s pictures show that the Venetian Gothic 
architecture, which has risen out of the classic ruins, is beautiful 
enough to prevent us from regretting their loss for very long. 
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The Charterhouse of London. By William F, Taylor. (J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Taylor’s is a careful study, 
worthy of his subject. This is a detailed history of the Charter- 
house, from the day when a Carthusian monastery was erected on 
a London plague-graveyard to the migration to Godalming of the 
school which grew out of Thomas Sutton’s foundation of pen- 
sioners and poor scholars. The book covers a wide field. The 
story of Thomas Sutton, the wealthy merchant who bought and 
endowed the Charterhouse, would make a book by itself. He stands 
out as one of the remarkable figures of his age. He made large 
sums of money by holding public offices and by trading in sea-coal, 
but Fuller in his “ Worthies ” writes of him that “though tenaz 
he was not rapaz.” His sole thought was to bestow his riches in 
charity, and the care that he took in order that his wishes should 
be carried out after his death was prodigious. In one respect he 
did not foresee that his wishes would be disregarded by his 
executors: he desired a simple funeral, and they spent on it, and 
on his tomb, £2,228 10s. 3d. 








Studies in Seeds and Fruit. By H. B. Guppy, M.B., F.R.S.E. 
(Williams and Norgate. 15s. net.)\—Mr. Guppy has made an 
exceedingly painstaking study in detail of an intricate subject. 
He writes of experiments he has made in the behaviour of seeds 
under different conditions; of their capacity for absorbing water 
and their varying needs of moisture; of the reasons of failure to 
germinate, of the rest-period required by seeds, and the problem 
of coloration. It is an exhaustive work, and evidently the result 
of remarkably patient investigation; but its author sees more 
work in front of him. He is interested in the subject of the dis- 
tribution of seeds by currents, especially the Gulf Stream, and he 
asks any of his readers who may pick up seeds on the western sea- 
-board of Europe, from the North Cape to the Straits of Gibraltar, 
to send them to him. This suggests an interesting monograph. 


Star Lore of All Ages. By William Tyler Olcott. (G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—The author’s aim has been to 
collect round the different constellations the folk-lore and legends 
associated with them, from the myths of Biblical and classical 
times to references in modern poets. He is frankly popular, and 
quotes from translations of Homer and Horace instead of the 
originals. His illustrations are from ancient and modern paint- 
ing and sculpture, to which he has added drawings and diagrams 
of his own. These will be useful to beginners, but in his sketch 
showing the position of the stars in Orion he surely misplaces the 
sword. It is fantastic to place it as hanging sideways, instead of 
straight down from the belt. 





War Pictures from Clarendon, Edited and arranged by R. J. 
Mackenzie, M.A. (Clarendon Press. 2s.6d.net.)—Mr. Mackenzie 
has done well to select these extracts, which make a connected 
series of incidents of the Civil War. Clarendon as a whole does 
not come into the hands of the general reader; Mr. Mackenzie has 
contrived his selection so that those who wish to get the “ History 
of the Rebellion” at first hand can read in the same volume of 
Chalgrove Field and the battle of Worcester, and gain some con- 
eeption of the historian’s masterly style and breadth of concep- 
tion. 





Cocoa: its Cultivation and Preparation. By W. H. Johnson, 
F.L.S. (John Murray. 5s. net.)—One of the Imperial Institute 
handbooks. It is illustrated, and contains succinct directions for 
the various processes of cocoa-growing and marketing; there 
are chapters on pruning, manuring, shading, harvesting, parasites, 
and diseases. The list of “animal pests” is engaging—“ Man, 
deer, monkeys, squirrels, and rats.” Deer gnaw the bark; men 
wound the tree by careless pruning. 





The Flight of Birds. By F. W. Headley. (Witherby and Co. 
5s. net.)—The title explains. Mr. Headley is a student and an 
original observer, and has some attractive chapters on the 
machinery of flight, wing formation, and so on. On the subject 
of migration and the problem of pace of flight he brings together 
many facts, but seems to neglect Gitke’s observations in Heligo- 
land. Mr. Headley suggests that homing pigeons may attain, 
with a wind, the “splendid” velocity of sixty miles an hour. 
Gitke believed that the blue-throat on migration attained a 
velocity of 180 miles an hour. 


Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum. By Guy Dickins, M.A., 
Vol. i. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net.)—This work, 
which is to be completed in another volume, was undertaken at 
the request of the Greek authorities, and it has been carried out 
by a student of the British School at Athens. It deals with 
archaic sculpture, i.e., with the art which preceded the Persian 
invasion, though, for convenience’ sake, a few objects of later 
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date have been included. What a fortunate th'ng, one reflects, 
that the Persian ravage did not take place later. We need hardly 
say that the volume is of a most interesting kind, especiat!y when 
it deals with objects which show the movement that was beginning 
towards the splendours of the Phidian period. 





Small-Holders’ Handbook. Edited by W. M. Elkington. (Upeott 
Gill. 3s. 6d. net.)\—The object of this book is described by tho 
sub-title. It is a* guide to the management of small farms and 
allotments ”—the limit, it will be remembered, is £50 rental—and 
it gives “advice on the practical side of breeding all kinds of 
stock, dairying, culture of arable and grass land, bee-keeping, and 
market gardening.” The book should be most useful ; for, indeed, 
these small-holdings, unless they are managed with all the skill 
that can possibly be brought to bear on the business, are certain 
to fail. Everywhere in history we sce the small farm giving 
place to the latifundium. And, indeed, in other occupations tho 
same thing is going on. How does the small shop fare when it 
has to contend with the stores and the great establishments ? 
Co-operation is the one hope, and, unhappily, there is little to bo 
said about co-operation. 





How to Write for the Papers. By Albert E. Bull, (C. Arthur 
Pearson. 2s. 6d. net.)—This seems likely to be a useful “ guide 
for the young author,” the word “papers” being understood as 
covering literary work in general, even encyclopedias finding a 
place. “More tian half of the good and passable contributions 
sent in to any popular journal are returned because they do not 
suit the paper to which they are sent,” It is impossible for any 
“guide ” to make the “guided ” do what itis not in him to do, but 
it can put him in the right way of using powers which he really 
possesses. There is a very serviceable list on pp. 145-160 of 
papers, magazines, &c., which gives this kind of help. There is a 
chapter on “ Novels: the Publication,” which all who have aspira- 
tions in that direction should read. It may have been an exag- 
geration to say that not one novel in twenty makes a profit for the 
author, but if we put ten, or even five, for the “twenty ” it should 
be enough to make the would-be novelist pause. 





By the Way: Verses, Fragments, and Notes. By William 
Allingham. (Arranged by Helen Allingham.) (Longmans and 
Co, 5s. net.)—Mrs. Allingham has collected into a pleasantly light 
and dainty volume a number of fragments which she discovered 
among her husband’s papers after his death. Others besides his 
personal friends will be glad to renew acquaintance with a mind 
of singular freshness and sincerity. Some of the literary criti- 
cisms challenge reply ; e.g., that “ The Egoist is exceedingly clever, 
and tedious. Meredithian Spectres acting men and women, no 
ait in their lunges, no blood in their veins.” Here and there is 
an arresting line of poetry: “Her soft loose hair like a brown 
bird’s wing,” and 

*., . the happy Boy 
Who hangs his kite upon the cold March breeze.” 
Here is a personal note: “The intolerable person is whoever, 
under name of friend or not, habitually breaks in upon your 
working-time.” 





Ozford Gardens. By R. T. Giinther, M.A. (Parker. 6s. net.)— 
This is partly a re-issue of Dr. Daubeny’s descriptive guide to the 
Oxford Botanic Gardens, first published sixty years ago, and 
partly an account of the different College gardens, with notes on 
the bird and insect life of the place. Dr. Warde Fowler, of course, 
writes on Oxford birds, and Mr. G. C. Druce on flowers and 
“weeds.” An unexpected but interesting little note is contributed 
by the Rev. Hilderic Friend, who has added to the list of Oxford 
fauna two hitherto undiscovered species of earthworms. 





The Navy and Its Story. By Arnold White. (Macdonald and 
Evans. 2s. 6d.)—A useful little handbook intended primarily for 
use as a school reader. Mr. White gives a concise epitome of tho 
history of the Navy, explains the meaning of sea power, and has a 
good chapter on wireless telegraphy, coal, oil, and naval bases. 
An interesting feature is a selection of quotations from Nelson’s 
letters. 


A Class-Book of Physical Geography. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc., 
and Ernest Stenhouse, B.Sc. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d.)—A 
valuable feature of this book is the series of exercises drawn up 
from questions which have actually been set in papers in the 
Cambridge Local, Oxford Preliminary, Civil Service, Teacher's 
Certificate, and other examinations. Each chapter is followed by 
an exercise on the points explained in it. 


Chats on Old Jewellery and Trinkets. By MaclIver Percival. 
(Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.)—We can recommend this book to people 
who wish to identify their old ornaments and also to those who 
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want advice as to what to choose and what to reject in a curiosity 
shop. First comes a glossary from which we can learn the meaning 
of many technical words, and this is followed by an interesting 
historical sketch of jewellery from ancient times down to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. There are also chapters on special 
subjects, such as “ Peasant,” or, as Mr. Percival prefers to call it, 
“ Frovincial Jewellery,” “ Painters and Goldsmiths,” “ Cameos and 
Intaglios,” “Pinchbeck,” and several others, all very pleasantly 
written, and well worth reading. The book is well illustrated, 
with many full-page plates and a number of line drawings in the 
text, which will be of great help to the collector and the amateur 
in “placing” doubtful pieces. 





The Probationer. By Anthony Rowley. (Gowans and Gray. 
6d. net.)—This is No. 6 of a series of repertory plays. The interest 
centres in the character of a Scotch divinity student, who is 
tempted and falls, but who is expected to rise again on becoming 
a missionary. If the temptation, consisting of éditions de luze of 
the poets, is accepted as adequate, the little drama is well worked 
out, the dialogue is clever, and the play is at any rate 
amusing to read. 





Chess Tales and Chess Miscellanies. By Willard Fiske. (Long- 
mans and Co. 6s. net.)—Professor Fiske was for fifteen years 
(1868-1883) Professor of North European Languages at Cornell. 
In early life he had been editor, jointly with the famous player, 
Paul Morphy, of the American Chess Monthly. Some of his con- 
tributions to that journal are here published. There are also 
biographies of famous players—Morphy being one of them—and 
other chess players. Devotees of the game will certainly 
be repaid for their trouble if they will look through the 
book. 





“« Sir, Said Dr. Johnson.” By H. C. Biron. (Duckworth and 
Co. 6s. net.)—This is a collection of the good things said by 
Dr. Johnson, and an admirable collection it is. It was a happy 
idea to arrange these jewels of thought and speech—* rough 
diamonds” we may fairly call them—in this accessible and 
attractive form. Anything which can assist in a just appreciation 
of Samuel Johnson isa service done to the good sense and good 
feeling of English readers. 





A Notable First Novel. 


OLD BRENT’S DAUGHTER. 
By HELEN C. ROBERTS. 6s. 


“Like a shaft of sunshine, A fine story. Miss Roberts is not afraid to face 
life as it is. There is something broad and open and appealing about the whole 
book,”’—Daily Express. 


Crown 8vo. 


The House of a Thousand Weicomes. 


DIDY. By E.R. LIPSETT. 
Author of “ Father Clancy.” 








6s. 


A cheery tale of lovable folk. The story of an Irish girl who, with her 
parents, emigrates to New York and there starts an apartment house—the 
House of a Thousand Welcomes, 


Crown 8vo. 


“ Full of human nature. A story that does one good mentally and morally.’’ 
Dundee Advertiser. 


THREE PLAYS by STRINDBERG 


The Dream Play. The Link. 
The Dance of Death in two Parts. 
Authorized Translation by EDWIN BJORKMAN., 
Critical Sketch of Strindberg’s Life and Work. 


With a Portrait. 6s. 





With a 


In 1 vol., cloth, crown 8vo. 


THE FATHER. A Play. By Avavusr Sreimpserc. 
A Re-Issue. In Duckworth’s “Modern Plays” Series. Cloth, 
2s. net; postage, 3d. 


Modern Social and Political History from the inside. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN MEMORIES 


2nd Series. By GEORGE W. SMALLEY, M.A. 
400 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


**Confidenees not of one man only, but those of the many eminent 
men with whom he has mixed on equalterms. Mr. Smalley has been 
the Greville of our day, a Greville on a broader and more human 
scale than the original. ... A fascinating book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT CARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 








Demy 8vo. 





BEST NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


Czeesar Borgia. 
A Study of the Renaissance. By JOHN LESLIE 
GARNER. With 17 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 64, 
net, [Inland Postage 5d. 


“Though Cwsar Borgia died at the age of twenty-eight, his carcer wag 
one of amazing brilliance, and must always remain of extraordinary in- 
terest to the student of history and biography. In this book the author 
a above all to show forth Cesar Borgia in relation to the age in which 

e lived,”’ 








4 
Omens and Superstitions of 
Southern India. By EDGAR THURSTON, CIE, 
late Superintendent Ethnographic Survey, Madras Presidency. 
With 16 Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Inland Postage 5d. 
The author deals with various ts of what may be called the psychical 
life of the natives of the Madras Presidency, Travancore, and Cochin. The 
volume contains accounts of omens, animal superstitions, the evil eye, vows 
and votive offerings, serpent worship, human sacrifice, magic and human life, 
magic and magicians, divination and fortune-telling, agricultural and rain- 
making ceremonies. 





Grattan’s Parliament: Before and 


After. By M. McDONNELL BODKIN, K.C., Author of 
“True Man and Traitor.” With 33 Dlustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 10s, 6d. net. [Inland Postage 5d. 


This book is at least opportune in its appearance. _ For the next year or two, 
while the proposed establishment of a new Irish Parliament is a topic of 
absorbing interest, not merely in the United Kingdom, but whenever the Irish 
question has been agitated in America and in the Colonies, there must in- 
evitably be awakened an intense curiosity concerning the old Irish Parliament, 
which was abolished under such dramatic circumstances more than a century 
ago. That curiosity the book will satisfy tothe utmost. It pictures Grattan’s 
Parliament asan institution intensely brilliant, almost inconceivably corrupt, 
which yet, by the mere facts of local residence and local knowledge, rendered 
immeasurable service to the country. 





Ireland (Story of the Nations). 
By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. Revised Edition, with two 
new Chapters, Maps, and Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. (post 
free). 

Write for Prospectus of ‘‘The Story of the Nations” Series. 





Social Insurance in Germany, 
1883-1911. Its History, Operation, Results 
and a Comparison with The National 
Insurance Act, 1911. By W. HARBUTT DAWSON, 
Author of “The Evolution of Modern Germany.” With 8 
Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. net. [Inland Postage 4d. 


This book contains the most complete account of the German Insurance 
Laws which has appeared in this or any country except Germany. The in- 
terest and value of the volume are greatly enhanced by the comparisons 
with the proposals of Mr. Lloyd George’s great measure, the National Insur- 
ance Act, which have been introduced as a running commentary throughout 
the various chapters. Perhaps the most important chapters are those deal- 
ing in detail with the cost of indusjzrial insurance in the two countries, with 
the attitude of German employers and workpeople towards the Insurance 
Laws, the social and moral effects of the laws, and their influence on the 
Poor Law and poor relief. 








The Railways and The State. 

By FREDERIC W. PIM, Chairman of the Dublin and South 

Eastern Railway Company. Crown §8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 
[Inland Postage 4d. 


This book is a timely contribution to the discussion of a question whic’ is 
likely, in the near future, to become the subject of legislation. The author, 
whose intimate acquaintance with railway affairs covers a period of twenty 
years, but who is far from being an uncompromising defender of the s/a‘us 
quo, has outlined a scheme of reorganization by which, in his judgment, a 
large measure of reform and of public control can be attained without the 
certain evils and uncertain risks inseparable from any system of Goverament 
ownership and management. 


The Lower Depths. 


Translated by Laurence Irvina. 
of To-day and To-morrow ” series. 





By MAXIM GORKY. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. “Plays 
[Inland Postage 3d. 


“As a picture of character and life it is profoundly and enthralling! 
interesting.’’—The Pali Mall Gazette. y mney 


RICHARD MIDDLETON’S WORKS. 


[Inland Post, 4d. each. 


WRITE FOR 
PROSPECTUS. 


Cloth, 5s. net each. 


POEMS and SONGS. 
THE GHOST SHIP, &c. 





On Sale at all Booksellers. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS 
“AN _IRRESISTIBLY_CAPTIVATING_BOOK.”” 


FIVE CONTINENTS. By Col. T. A. ST. QUINTIN, late 
8th and 10th Hussars. Illustrated. 16g. net. 
“Col. St. Quintin’s book is better worth reading than most volumes of 
sporting reminiscences which appeal nowadays.”’—Times, 
“The most readable book we have had the luck to come across for a good 
while . . . singularly entertaining book crammed with exciting adventure 
and enlivened with anecdote.’’—Sportsman. 
“From start to finish there is not a dull page . . . im every respect 
author and publisher may be congratulated.”"—Athenaum, 


AN ENTERTAINING BOOK. 


SERVICE YARNS AND MEMORIES. 
By Col. C. E, CALLWELL, C.B. 6s. 

“Col. Callwell writes with an engrossing pen, and his stories will delight 
many a reader.” —Dundee Advertiser. 

* Will be hailed with delight.’’"—Military Mail. 

“Col. Callwell belongs without question to that limited class of writers 
whose services in ‘cheering us up’ recently earned the benediction of 
Mr. Balfour.’’—Spectator, a ae : ae 
AN EXPLORER’S BOOK, 

AFRICA, Across Lake Chad by way of British, 
French, and German Territories. By OLIVE 
MACLEOD. With 250 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 16s. net. 

“Miss Macleod’s eagerly awaited book is provided with all the elements to 
command success, and it has the merit which deserves it.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“A delightful book of travel . . . interesting from opening to finish,”— 
Country Lafe. 

“One of the most interesting books of travel published for some years,””— 
Belfast News-Letter, 

“A fascinating book.” —Glasgow Herald. 


A_NATIONAL EPIC. 


THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
Reviewed and Illustrated from Original Documents by G. W. 
FORREST, C.I.E., ex-Director of Records, Government of 
India. Vol. III. With Plans and Illustrations. 20s. net. 

“Mr. Forrest's book should be on every Englishman’s bookshelf.”’— 


Standard. 
“Mr, Forrest has rendered a national service. .., Must unquestionably 
become the standard history of the Mutiny.”—Times, _ 


SIX EXCELLENT 6s. NOVELS OF THE — 
*“ BLACKWOOD” QUALITY. 


***The name of BLACKWOOD on a novel is a guarantee of good 
Hterature.”—Saturday Review. 
GEORGE WENDERN GAVE A PARTY. By JOHN 

INGLIS. [Second Impression. 

* Mr. Inglis maintains loyally the excellent traditions which have so long 
been associated with the House of Blackwood. ... At once romantic and 
genial, ani fits in with the authentic Blackwood tradition.’’—Spectator, 

“The Party is a triumph ; we enjoyed it hugely.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“A strong book, quick, bright ... with admirable technique. ... Few 
books work as surely and vividly to their end as this one.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 

“JTuteresting, vital, and full of keen and close observation. ‘John Inglis’s 
characters are not made in the study; they come out of the living world, and 
tave their roots deep down to it.’’—Evening Standard, 


THE MOON ENDURETH: Tales and Fancies. 
By JOHN BUCHAN, Author of “Prester John,” &c. 


[Second Impression, 
“A classic...A masterpiece... A rare delight to read.’’—Shefield 
Telegraph. f 
“*The Moon Endureth' should be a joy to every lover of finely wrought 
literature.’’— Liverpool Courier. 
YELLOWSANDS. By ADAM GOWANS WHYTE, Author 
of “‘ The Templeton Tradition.” 
** An idyll which charms.’’—Scotsman, 
LUCREZIA BORGIA’S ONE LOVE. By H. GRAHAME 
RICHARDS, Author of “ Richard Somers.”’ 
“ A fine romance, finely told,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE HEART OF DELILAH. By CHRISTOPHER 
WILSON, Author of “‘The Missing Millionaire,” 
“ A capital story.’’—Scotsman, 
A DERELICT EMPIRE. By MARK TIME. 
Second Impression, 
“A rattling good story.”"—Mr. Hamiton Frre in the Daily Mail. 


66 33 
BLACKWOOD 
For JULY contains: 

Dr. Pennell of Bannu. 

By Brigadier-General G. K. Scorr-Moncrierr, C.B.,C.LE. 
The Return to Nature. An Island Comedy. By Ian Hay 
Bush Pirates. By Major J. Srevenson-Hamitron 
A Complete Elizabethan Gentleman. By Davin Hannay 
A Forgotten Battle: A Study in Obseure Naval History. 
By Doveias G. Browne 


Hoecken and Hunken. A Tale of Troy. By “Q” 

Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. By Atrrep Noyes 
VI. The Burial of a Queen. 

Snatty. By Jerrery E. Jerrery 

Musings without Method 
Democracy and Honour—tThe Scorn of Intelligence—The ‘‘ Guff” of 
Senator Smith—Mr. Lloyd George, the Senator’s Rival—The Result 
of Disendowment—iThe Churches of France—Edward Montagu, 
Ear! of Sandwich—The Prize-Goods—The Battle of Solebay. 

The English in Egypt, 1901 and 1912. Some Points of 
Progress. By Colonel Sir Henry Kwnoutys, K.C.V.O 























WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Smith, Elder & Co.'s List 


Small demy 8vo. With 14 Half-Tone Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


wae and Players in Modern 
Italy. 


By ADDISON McLEOD. 


Dairy TeLecraru.—‘ Mr, Addison Mcleod’s agreeable book grows upon the 
reader in interest and significance the further the study proceeds. The author 
ee ad interested in his subject and ends by making us as interested as 

imself,’” 

Oxssrrver.—“ An excellent study of the Italian stage, and there is no doubt 
that his book will be of great interest to all those who regard the theatre as 
something more than a place of entertainment,”’ 


Large post 8vo. With 7 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


The Church inthe Pages of “Punch.” 


By the Rev. D. WALLACE DUTHIE, Author of “A Bishop 
in the Rough,” &c. 

Including the parsons of the Church of England—the Roman Catholic 
priest—the dissenting minister — the Jew—the Spiritualist —and the Salva- 
tionist, &. 

Dairy Te_ecraru.—‘ The author of this engaging volume has presented 
the result of his studies in a delightful readable fashion, He has given usa 
pleasant book, one to be read and enjoyed lingeringly.” 


With 6 Coloured and 48 pages of Black and White Illustrations 
and a Map. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


Pygmies and Papuans: The Stone 
Age To-day in Dutch New Guinea 


By A. F. R. WOLLASTON, Author of “From Ruwenzori to 
the Congo.” 


Dairy Grapnic.—“ It seems almost incredible that there existe to-day a 
people so primitive, so untouched by hundreds of years of civilization. The 
volume is one of great interest alike to the student of ethnology and the 
general reader—an interest that is enhanced by a collection of remarkable 
photographs.” 





NEW 6s. FICTION. 


Blinds Down. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL., 2nd Impression in 


the press. 





Gione.—“ Mr. Vachell tells hie story with admirable art. He makes his 
characters very real people. ‘Blinds Down’ is certain to add to its author's 
popularity and reputation.”’ 

Patt Matt Gazerre.—“ Drawn with exquisite delicacy and art. Mr, 
Vachell has never done better.’’ 


Kingfisher Blue. 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 2nd Impression. 
Daur Mai.—“ Its charm, like the charm of Botticelli’s pictures, is un- 
deniable. Mr. Sutcliffe has given us a lyric of singular beauty into which he 
has woven the old ideals of service, duty, discipline, and kuightly faith.” 


Counrry Lire.— This is one of the best things Mr, Halliwell Sutcliffe has 
written,” 


A Diana of Quebec. 
By JEAN McILWRAITH. 


Dunpre Apvertiser.—* A historical romance written with literary excel- 
jence stamped on every page. A pleasant love story binds the various 
jucidents together.”’ 


New Supplement (1901-1911) of 


The Dictionary of 
National Biography 


Edited by Sir SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., &c. 
2nd SUPPLEMENT IN 3 VOLUMES. 
1,660 Memoirs by 290 Contributors. 


Royal 8vo. 15s. net each volume in brown or blue Cloth, or in 
Hali-Morocco 20s. net 


Vol I. ABBEY—EYRE. Just Published. 
Vols. II. and IIT. ready in the Autumn. 


NaTIon “Sir Sidney Lee's biography of King Edward will be read wid y, 
both for the courage and faithfulness of its method and its valuable addition 
to our political knowledge.”’ 

Srueri : t s an achievement that reflects immense credit alike 


blisher 


“The book 
upon its editor and its pu 





Evexine News ‘In eleven years t! 
and sixty notabilities. There are a few nam that will 1 remembe 
long as men remember this ave of ours 
: i “This supplement is thoroughly w executed, Ths 
ul level of accuracy, fulness, and proportion is very hich indeed.” 


reaper has garnerod sixteen hunlrec 
‘ , 





Prospectus st fr on application 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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STANLEY PAUL’S NEW BOOKS 


THE ROYAL MIRACLE: A Garland of unpublished or very Rare Tracts, Broadsides, Letters, Prints, 
and other Rariora concerning the Wanderings of Charles II. after the Battle of Worcester (September 3—October 15, 1651), 
with an Historical Introduction and Bibliography, together with some account of the Commemorative Pilgrimage of September 
3—9, 1911. A. M. BROADLEY. In Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, fully Illustrated, with Portraits, Maps, &c., from rare originals, 
16s. net. , 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RODRIGO BORGIA. Pope Alexander VI. By The Most Rey, 
ARNOLD H. MATHEW, D.D. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

THE LIFE OF CESARE BORGIA. RAFAEL SABATINI. Demy 8vo, Illustrated. Third Edition, 
16s. net. 

DUCHESS ®MERELICT: The Life and Times of Charlotte d’Albret, Duchess of Valentinois (the wife of 
Cesare Borgia). E. L. MIRON. Demy 8vo, Illustrated. 16s. net. 


FOURTEEN YEARS. OF DIPLOMATIC LIFE IN JAPAN. By BARONESS D’ANETHAN, 
Introduction by BARON KATO. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. Second Edition. 


A GREAT RUSSIAN REALIST (Dostoieffsky). By J. A. T. LLOYD. Demy 8yo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


INTIMATE MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON Iill.: Personal Reminiscences of the Man and the 
Emperor by the late BARON D’AMBES; translated by A. R. Atuinson. In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated 
24s. net. 


GODOY, THE QUEEN’S FAVOURITE. EDMUND B. D’'AUVERGNE. Demy 8yo, Illustra‘cd. 
16s. net. 


WOMAN ADRIFT. The Menace of Suffragism. HAROLD OWEN. Second Edition. 6s. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF RICHARD CCEUR DE LION. MAUD M. HOLBACH. In 
Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated. 16s. net. 


THE FIRST SIGNS OF INSANITY. Their Prevention and Treatment. By BERNARD HOL- 
LANDER, M.D. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


DINERS A DEUX. 8S. BEACH CHESTER. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


IN JESUIT LAND: The Jesuit Missions at Paraguay. W. H. KOEBEL. Demy 8vo, Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 


A WINTER HOLIDAY IN PORTUGAL. CAPTAIN GRANVILLE BAKER. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 32 original drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ARTISTIC SIDE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. In Theory and Practice. A. J. ANDERSON. 
With 12 photogravure plates and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE RIDGE OF THE WHITE WATERS. Impressions of a visit to Johannesburg, with some notes on 
Durban, Delagoa Bay, and the Low Country. By WILLIAM C. SCULLY. Illustrated, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH CERAMIC ART. J. F. BLACKER. With 1,200 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


DAVID GARRICK AND HIS FRENCH FRIENDS. Dr. F. A. HEDGCOCK. Demy §68vo, 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MOTOR. A complete work on the History, Construction, and Development of the Motor. JOHN 
ARMSTRONG. Illustrated by 100 drawings and photographs. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF SANDRO BOTTICELLI. A. J. ANDERSON. Demy 8vo, Illustrated. 
1 .» net, 


THE WHITE SLAVE MARKET. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD MACKIRDY (Olive Christian Malvery), 
Author of “The Soul Market,” &. And W. N. Witu1s,16 years Member of Parliament of Australia. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
5s. net. 


THE A B C ABOUT COLLECTING (second edition). SIR JAMES YOXALL, M.P. Large Crown 
8vo, Illustrated. Ss. net. 


A B C OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH CHINA. J. F. BLACKER. Large Crown 8yo, 
Illustrated. Ss. net. 


THE ABC OF JAPANESE ART. J. F. BLACKER. Illustrated. Large Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


AB oo COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH POTTERY. J. F. BLACKER. Illustrated. 
Ss. not. 











THE RETROSPECT IMPERTINENT 
Ada weeenieats REFLECTIONS 





Crown 8yo. 6s. 2s. net. Cosmo Hamilton 
NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS 

PAUL BURDON Sir Wm. Magnay , PRINCE & PRIEST B. Symons 

NEICHBOURS OF MINE R. Andom | LOVE IN ARMOUR Philip L. Stevenson 

EXOTIC MARTHA Dorothea Gerard | JUSTICE OF THE DUKE Rafae! Sabatini 

THE CONSORT (2nd Ed.) Mrs. Everard Cotes | THE UNHOLY ESTATE (4th Ed. Douglas Sladen 

BETWEEN TWO STOOLS (4th Ed.) Rhoda Broughton | THE THREE ANARCHISTS Maud Stepney Rawson 


THE RETURN OF PIERRE Donal Hamilton Haines | DAMOSEL CROFT R. Murray Gilchrist 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 Essex Street, London. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———— 


)\RIDAY’S news in regard to the mutiny of Turkish 
troops in Albania, reported earlier in the week, is of 
a very serious character. According to the Vienna corre- 
spondent of the Times, twelve battalions have already 
mutinied at Monastir, and four of them have joined the 
deserters and insurgents in the mountains. It is added that 
the Vali and the Commandant of Monastir have been taken 
prisoners, and that the mutiny is extending. Another message 
suggests that the Vali of Salonika, Hussein Kiazim, is “the 
soul of the movement.” “If so,” continues the correspondent 
of the Times, 
“the movement has a gifted and a determined leader—in fact 
the only man in Turkey who has of late had the courage publicly 
to censure the Committee and its works. Another sign that the 
mutiny is not a local outburst may be found in an open letter ad- 
dressed on Wednesday through an Italian journal to the Turkish 
Government and to the Committee by a Turkish officer, formerly 
a friend of Said Pasha and of Mahmud Shevket Pasha, declaring 
the reawakening of the Ottoman people and the hour of its 
revenge upon the Committee to be at hand.” 


A Constantinople telegram, also to Friday’s Times, gives 
a more specific account of the demands of the mutineers. 
They are as follows :— 

(1) The impeachment of Hakki Pasha and certain members of 


the Cabinet; 
(2) The resignation of Said Pasha and several of his colleagues; 
(3) The recognition of the individual responsibility of Ministers ; 
(4) The cessation of ali Committee interference with the 


Executive ; 
(5) The holding of new elections ; 
(6) A general amnesty. 


It is too early to offer any “definite opinion as to what is 
happening or as to what may be the ultimate results of the 
mutiny, but it is clear that the situation is very grave, 
and that if the Turkish Government cannot speedily suppress 
the movement it will prove disastrous to the Committee. 
At a moment like this the Italians must feel, with no 
small chagrin, the weight of the Triple Alliance. But 
for their allies they would find in Turkey’s Albanian 








bicentenary. The case against Rousseau was stated with 
great ability by M. de Las-Cases, who observed that it was 
not as a writer but as a thinker that Rousseau was now 
deemed worthy of apotheosis, and maintained that his doctrines 
did not justify his being held up as an example to the French 
people. He had substituted for the despotism of man the no 
less dangerous despotism of the mass. He was, in short, the 
father of Jacobinism; the enemy of property who had always 
lived on the property of others; and the champion of the anti- 
democratic vices of egoism, pride, and envy. In conclusion, 
M. de Las-Cases said he would never consent to honour in 
the manner proposed the memory of a man who had ill-treated 
his five children. M. Lintilhac, the reporter of the proposal 
before the House, denied that it was a question of canunizing 
Rousseau, and extolled him as the inspirer of the ideas of 
social justice and political liberty. A similar line was taken 
by M. Guist’hau, the Minister of Education. No one, he 
declared, could suppose that the proposed monument was 
intended to glorify a neglectful father. They had only to 
remember the light Rousseau had shed upon so many fields of 
human activity, and that men of letters, politicians, and socio- 
logists were one and all reaping the direct fruits of his 
intelligence. The vote was ultimately passed by 234 to 45. 


The Times correspondent at Washington has an instructive 
review of the Democratic candidates for the Presidency in 
Tuesday's issue. Of the Radicals Mr. Bryan claims 
first attention by his extraordinary tenacity, his reputa- 
tion as a  thorough-going Radical, his talents as a 
campaigner, and his personal popularity. Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, quite apart from his academic distinction, can 
point to his successful administration of New Jersey, 
his triumph over the “bosses” who thought to exploit 
him for their own ends, his brilliant oratory, and a certain 
moderation and caution which may conciliate the Con- 
servative East. Mr. Champ Clark is “a man of the 
people,” always conforming to the Democratic creed of 
the moment, popular as Speaker, orator, and lecturer, 
and, apart from his blazing indiscretion about the 
annexation of Canada, a courteous and tactful politician. 
The two best known Conservative candidates are Mr. Harmon, 
Governor of Ohio, and Mr. Underwood, the majority leader 
in the House. Mr. Harmon isa successful lawyer, a sound 
reform administrator, “ honest above suspicion,” and likely to 
make a “safe” President, though distrusted by the Bryanite 
Radicals as a railway lawyer. Mr. Underwood is a younger 
man, well educated, personally popular, a keen student of 
fiscal problems, and “sound” on monetary reform and the Trust 
question. The most interesting thing about his candidature 
is the fact that he is the first Southerner since the war who 
has been seriously considered for the Presidency. Of the 
potential compromise candidates the most notable are Mr. 
Marshall, Governor of Indiana, a Democrat of the old 
Jefferson type; Senator Kern; and Mayor Gaynor, of New 
York, 

The tour of the King and Queen in South Wales began on 
Tuesday. On reaching Cardiff, where they were received 
with great cordiality, the King and Queen were conducted to 
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the City Hall, where an address of welcome from the City 
Council was read expressing the enthusiasm and delight which 
would result from the decision to est: bl sh a home in the 
Principality forthe Prince of Wales. In his reply the King 
observed that South Wales might well be proud of the part 
it bore in supplying coal for maintaining the efficiency of the 
Fleet. He welcomed the assurance of the Monmouthshire 
and South Wales Coalowners’ Association that they would 
spare no efforts to secure the safety of the mines and the 
well-being of the workers, and expressed the hope that the 
laws affecting mines recently passed might bear fruit, not 
only in increased safety and improved conditions of work, but 
also in stronger and more cordial feelings and goodwill 
among all classes engaged in that industry. The King 
then knighted Mr. Courtis, the Lord Mayor of Cardiff, and 
bestowed life-saving medals on two miners, Cornelius Philpott 
and William John, for conspicuous bravery at Pontypridd 
last January. 


The subsequent days of the King’s visit in Wales were as 
interesting and marked with equal enthusiasm. On Thursday 
the King and Queen spent the whole day in inspecting colliery 
and iron works and in visiting and talking with the miners. 
Of this friendly intercourse several amusing stories are told. 
The Daily Mail correspondent gives a delightful example of 
the quick-witted courtesy of the Celt. While the King was 
looking at a seventeen-year-old pit pony which had been 
brought up for his inspection the pony proved somewhat 
restless. “I expect the daylight worries him,” said the King. 
“No, sir,” replied the miner, “it is the headstall he doesn’t 
hke. He can't see your Majesty plain enough.” Very 
pleasant are the accounts given of the Queen’s visit to a 
miner’s cottage in Aberdare, that of Mr. Thomas Jones. 
Here the Queen had tea. After tea Mrs. Jones showed the 
Queen over the cottage while the King talked downstairs with 
her husband. The King in his answer to the address of the 
Pontypridd Urban District Council dwelt upon the courage 
and devotion which were “the proud traditions of the mining 
population.” 


A crowded meeting summoned to protest against the 
inclusion of domestic servants in the Insurance Act was held 
in the Albert Hall on Thursday night. Ellen, Lady Desart, 
who presided, proposed a resolution declaring the intention of 
those present to resist the Act, which was carried with much 
enthusiasm. The accounts of the meeting show that it was 
a perfectly genuine gathering of servants, and that it was 
in no sense “got up” by employers who dislike the Act. 
But though we admit the good faith of the protestors, we 
very much regret that any employers should have associated 
themselves with a movement for resistance to the Act. We 
are no great admirers of Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme, which is 
erowded with faults and extravagances, but since it has 
become the law of the land it is the duty of all good citizens 
to obey its provisions and to discourage others from resistance. 
No doubt the political party who are the authors of the Bill 
were also the originators of passive resistance, or, at any rate, 
encouraged that resistance, but the tu quoque of that evil 
precedent is not an argument which any Unionist should use. 
We want to show, not that we can be as bad citizens as the 
passive resisters, with their sophistical talk about conscience, 
but far better citizens. 


We shall no doubt be told that such words as these come 
strangely from those who, like ourselves, hold that, since 
Parliament has refused to exempt from the Home Rule Bill 
those counties of Ulster in which there is a strong local 
majority against it, Ulster will have a right to resist being 
driven out of the United Kingdom and forced under a 
Dublin Parliament. As a matter of fact there is a world 
of difference between such resistance to constitational change 
and resistance to purely domestic legislation. In the case of 
domestic legislation, whether fiscal or otherwise, the good 
citizen must obey and be content with an effort to change the 
law. Otherwise anarchy must be the result. Resistance to 
constitutional measures, @.e., those which vary the whole 
status of the citizen, especially when their object is exclu- 
sion from privileges enjoyed before (such as the privilege of 
being under the legislative authority of the Westminster 
Parliament and the udministrative authority of an Executive 
responsible to that Parliament), is on a aifferent plane. 








But though we hold that the sacred right of insurrection 
must exist in regard to constitutional measures, we hold also 
that the greatest possible care must be taken not to invoke 
that right except in the last resort. It is for that reason that 
we have always dwelt so strongly upon the necessity of making 
every effort to get North-East Ulster exempted from the 
Home Rule Bill. The refusal of such exemption and the de. 
termination to apply Home Rule at all costs does, however, 
give us the right—and it is a right which we mean to use—to 
support the men of North-East Ulster in their refusal to be 
driven out of the United Kingdom, even though at the same 
time we express our strongest disapproval of resistance to 
domestic laws by passive resisters or by persons who detest 
the Insurance Act. 


Tn connexion with the protest meeting we may note a 
letter by Mr. Masterman, the Chairman of the National 
Health Insurance Joint Committee, which was published in 
Friday’s papers. The object of the letter is to explain how 
the Act affects domestic servants and their employers. Its 
tone is helpful and unprovocative, and no attempt is made to 
manufacture party capital out of the Act. In describing the 
alternatives before domestic servants, Mr. Masterman very 
properly states that mistresses who advisea servant to commute 
the disablement benefit run avery grave risk of causing injury 
to the servant if the latter does suffer a premature breakdown, 
and if in such case the mistress is not prepared to undertake the 
burden of providing a permanent pension. We agree, and for 
that reason we would very strongly advise all domestic 
servants to choose the disablement benefit. We are also 
glad to note that Mr. Masterman uses the following words: 
“The Act gives the employer the right to deduct threepence 
from wages, and in normal cases that should be done.” We 
may add that we cannot help thinking that it would have been 
in better taste in what is, after all, an official document if Mr. 
Masterman had refrained from the ironic touch in the last 
sentence of his letter. 


An extraordinary scene occurred at question time in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday. In reply to an appeal from 
Mr. Healy to release all the remaining Suffragist prisoners at 
Holloway Mr. Asquith replied that it was not for him to 
interfere with the administrative action of the Home Secre- 
tary, who was responsible; but he must point out that there 
was not asingle one of the prisoners but would go out of 
prison that afternoon on giving the undertaking asked for by 
the Home Secretary. On this Mr. Lansbury, the Socialist 
member for Bow and Bromley, rose in a great state 
of excitement and shouted out, “You know they can’t! 
It would be insulting to ask these women, and you 
know it would!” Mr. Lansbury then advanced towards 
the Front Bench and denounced Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues as beneath contempt for torturing and murdering 
innocent women. Mr. Lansbury continued to abuse the Prime 
Minister for some time, disregarding the Speaker, who re- 
peatedly asked him to leave the House. Finally, on the 
Speaker threatening to take severer measures, Mr. Lansbury 
allowed himself to be persuaded by Mr. Crooks, Mr. Thorne, 
and other members of the Labour Party, and walked out of 
the House. Throughout the scene the House showed remark- 
able—we had almost said excessive—forbearance; the Speaker 
did not even name Mr. Lansbury, but contented himself with 
requesting him to leave the House for the rest of the day. We 
trust that this magnanimity will not be thrown away. 


The Government’s decision not to postpone the operation 
of the Insurance Act was again the subject of criticism in 
the House of Lords on Wednesday. Lord Heneage drew 
attention to the leaflet recently issued by the Commissioners, 
which declares that “it is of the greatest importance to every 
employed man or woman that he or she should join an 
approved society without delay, and so avoid becoming a 
deposit contributor.” In view of the Government’s previous 
announcement that every one could defer his membership of an 
approved society till October, Lord Heneage described his leaflet 
as misleading and mendacious. Lord Lansdowne added that 
it was a serious thing to put pressure upon persons to induce 
them to join already approved societies, for this might injure 
the small local societies which were puzzled by the present 
situation. The Lord Chancellor replied that, though it was 
not legally necessary, it would be to the advantage of contri- 
butors not to run the risk of patting off joining an approved 
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society till October. After adding that large numbers of the 
smaller societies were being approved, he confessed that the 
difficulties of bringing the Act into operation would be 
colossal, but he did not consider them insuperable. 


On Monday evening the Report stage of the Budget resolu- 
tions was taken in the House of Commons, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made a statement as to the destination of 
the realized surplus of six and a half millions. The passage 
of the new German Navy Law, a contingency which he had 
mentioned in his Budget speech, necessitated supplementary 
Naval Estimates, and for this purpose one million of the 
surplus would be set aside. Of the remainder he proposed 
to advance half a million for the purpose of the development 
of the East Africa Protectorate and Uganda. The rest of the 
surplus, namely £5,000,000, would be devoted to the reduction 
of Debt. Mr. Lloyd George enlarged upon the great total 
reduction which had been effected by the present Government. 
It amounted to over seventy-eight millions in seven years—by 
far the largest reduction made by any Government. In 
spite of this, Mr. Lloyd George complained, the Government 
were constantly blamed in the Press for inadequate reduction 
of Debt, to which the fall in Consols was ascribed. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain made no objection to the destina- 
tion of the surplus, but in the course of his reply remarked 
that after all the surplus was appointed by law for the repay- 
ment of Debt, and to apply it otherwise would be much the 
same thing as borrowing. He asked how many other Chan- 
cellors, moreover, had been able to buy up so much Consols 
for so small an expenditure of cash. So long as people 
saw this Government recklessly piling up future ex- 
penditure, adding millions to our liabilities for future 
years, spending every million the Chancellor could get 
hold of now in these years of peace and abundant revenue, 
and leaving all the liabilities for the future, Consols could not 
reach the figure at which he should like to see them. In the 
course of the evening an amendment was proposed by Mr. 
Cooper for reducing the duty on British-grown tea from 5d. 
to 4d., and the Government’s majority fell to 22—the amend- 
ment being rejected by 199 votes to 177. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday the Bishop of St. Asaph 
called attention to the figures recently given by Mr. McKenna 
in comparing the work of the Church and the Calvinistic 
Methodists in Cardiff. He had professed, in dealing with the 
work done in the slums, to give the figures “for the whole of 
the Church of England in Cardiff” as compared with the 
Calvinistic Methodists; yet he had said there were only 
thirteen churches in Cardiff when there were twenty-five, and 
he had credited the Methodists with twenty-two mission 
hails when there were only nine by counting the various 
adjoining rooms in these buildings as separate halls. 
Lord Lansdowne observed that it was easy to argue if one 
was permitted to halve the figures of one’s opponent and 
double one’s own. Every one would have been ready to 
condone the error if it had been frankly admitted and 
apologized for. The defence of Mr. McKenna was attempted 
in succession by Lord Strachie, Lord Beauchamp, and Lord 
Haldane, and amounted to this—that in the absence of the 
Home Secretary the debate ought to have been postponed, and 
that “there might be a great deal to be said for the other 
side.” As for the attempts to read into Mr. McKenna’s 
statements a meaning foreign to the English language, they 
can only be described as grotesque. It is impossible to repre- 
sent the juggling of an adroit accountant as the legitimate 
methods of statesmanship. Besides, as the Bishop of St. Asaph 
observed, this was no new subject. Every statement he had 
made that day he had made in the Times at the end of May, 
and there had been no answer. 


On Wednesday at the annual general meeting of the 
National Service League Lord Roberts, in a speech marked 
throughout by a note of grave anxiety, insisted upon the 
necessity of applying the principle of universal military 
training and service within these islands. The following 
passage may be quoted verbatim :— 

“ We hear a great deal about the improvements that have taken 
place in the Army during the last six years, and how much better 
prepared it is for war than it was when Lord Haldane became 
Secretary of State. The Regular portion of the Army, as I have 
remarked on former occasions, is, in some respects, more highly 





trained, but I cannot admit that we are better fitted for war. 
The reduction of the Regular Army by over thirty thousand mea 
is a most serious loss—a loss which will be felt more and more as 
the Reserve formed by Lord Midleton’s three years’ service mea 
comes to an end. The Special Reserve and the Territorials 
number less than did the Militia and Volunteers in 1906, and 
I much doubt whether they are in any way better trained. Nor 
have any steps been taken to carry out the strongly and unani- 
mously expressed opinion of the Royal Commissions presided over 
by Lord Elgin and the Duke of Norfolk, viz.: ‘That a Home 
Defence Army, capable in the absence of the whole, or the greater 
part of the Regular Forces, of protecting this country from 
invasion, can be raised and maintained only on the principle that 
it is the duty of every citizen of military age and sound physique 


| to be trained for the national defence, and to take part in it should 


>” 


emergency arise. 


Lord Roberts went on to point out how dangerous is the 
threatened withdrawal of our ships from the Mediterranean. 
We have dealt with that question elsewhere in detail, but we 
must not leave Lord Roberts’s speech without repeating our 
conviction that universal military training and service on the 
Swiss model is essential to the safety and welfare of the nation. 
That conviction has been deepened by the course of recent 
events. Weare and must remain in peril until the manhood 
of Britain learns to defend its homes and its liberties. 


On Thursday Mr. Balfour, in unveiling the statue of Bacon 
at Gray’s Inn, made a speech which can only be described ag 
one of the most felicitous he has ever made. With » 
nice sense of proportion Mr. Balfour refused to regard 
Bacon’s life as a great tragedy. Bacon, he declared, was, 
broadly speaking, an extremely successful man. Here, 
indeed, Mr. Balfour followed Ben Jonson, who, it may be 
+ = pia wrote of Bacon, though we admit before his 
trial :— 

“ Whose even thread the Fates spun round and full 

Out of their softest and their whitest wool.” 
It would be a great mistake, declared Mr. Balfour, to describe 
Bacon as a system maker. Instead he was “a prophet and 
a seer.” That is true, but he was also an incomparable 
artisan in the realm of letters. No man ever used language 
with greater insight and skill. In the Essays not only is 
every word the right word in the right place, but every word 
seems in itself a centre of emotional force. Take one example, 
the passage in which he speaks of “ the desperate saying” of 
Cosmo de Medici. No epithet in the context could be better 
calculated to prepare the reader with a thrill of emotion for 
the ironic story and its application. 


Field-Marshal Sir George White, who died on Monday 
within a few days of completing his 77th year, will be best 
remembered as the defender of Ladysmith ; but he was a very 
noble-hearted gentleman as well as a gallant soldier. His 
record of active service extended back to the Mutiny; he 
greatly distinguished himself in the Afghan War of 1878-80, 
in which he practically won the Victoria Cross twice over, 
served in the Nile Expedition of 1884, was promoted Major- 
General for his services as commander of a brigade in Burmah 
in 1885-6, succeeded Lord Roberts as Commander-in-Chief in 
India from 1893 to 1898, and was appointed to command the 
troops in Natal in 1899. His concentration at Ladysmith, 
though adversely criticised, was in the main justified by 
events, and in the trying circumstances in which he was 
placed he bore himself with chivalrous and uncomplaining 
fortitude. After the war Sir George White held the Governor- 
ship of Gibraltar, and from 1904 till his death was Governor of 
Chelsea Hospital. oA ie. he 

We note with great pleasure that a knighthood has been 
bestowed on Mr. E. T. Cook. Mr. Cook has a very distin- 
guished and honourable record as a journalist. His associa- 
tion with the Pall Mall Gazette and the Westminster Gazette, 
of which he was the first editor, and with the Daily News, which 
he edited from 1896 to 1901, proved him to be a fearless and 
independent critic who set patriotism above party and sub- 
ordinated interest to conviction. But, even if he had never 
written a word in the Press, his honour would have been 
richly deserved by his magnificent edition of Ruskin’s works, 
which is at once a monument to the genius of the author 
and the industry of the editor. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. May 9th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 76;—Friday week 76}. 
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United States: “You shall not stop slavery in 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





OUR GUARANTEE OF SLAVERY. 


E are glad to see that the Anti-Slavery Society is 
giving proof of its determination to awaken the 
country in regard to our responsibilities for slavery in 
the colonial possessions of Portugal. People confronted 
with this question are at first inclined to argue that it is 
no business of ours, and that we cannot be always inter- 
fering with the domestic concerns of our neighbours and 
setting them right. In general this is a view with which 
we agree. But none of the ordinary arguments for 
non-interference apply in the case of Portugal. It 
must never be forgotten that we stand as regards 
Portugal in a perfectly different relation from that 
in which we stand to any other Power in the world. 
Ever since the year 1373 we have had an alliance with 
Portugal of so close and intimate a character that it 
amounts to a guarantee of the oversea possessions of 
that State against all comers. When we use the word 
“ guarantee” we are using it in no loose sense, but are adopt- 
ing the actual words of one of the confirmatory treaties— 
that concluded at Vienna in 1815. That treaty describes 
eur obligations to Portugal as those of “ alliance, friend- 
ship, and guarantee.” What is more, our treaty obliga- 
tions with Portugal cannot be alleged to have lapsed, for 
they were acknowledged and confirmed so lately as 1904 
by a treaty of arbitration. In truth, however, this 
confirmation was not needed, for our treaties with 
Portugal are, as Sir Edward Grey declared the other 
day in the House of Commons, “ perpetual,” and do not 
even need confirmation on a change of Constitution in 
Portugal. Ofcourse, when we say perpetual this does not 
mean that they cannot be denounced, but merely that tiil 
a are denounced we are in the position of protecting 
and guaranteeing the Portuguese oversea possessions 
against all comers. 

It may be of interest to make one or two quotations 
from the treaties to prove our statement. The treaty 
signed in London in 1373 declares that the two countries 
through their monarchs covenant “that as [true and 
faithful friends they shall henceforth reciprocally be 
friends to friends and enemies to enemies, and shall assist, 
maintain, and uphold each other mutually by sea and 
by land against all men that may live or die, of whatever 
dignity, station, rank, or condition they may be.” In 1642 
Charles I. renewed the obligations of guarantee and defence, 
and the Republic of England under Cromwell in 1654 took 
up the same burden and further declared that “no other 
league or confederacy whatsoever, made or to be made, 
should derogate from” the Portuguese alliance. Curiously 
enough, the confirmation of this alliance with Portugal 
was one of the last acts of the English Republic. In 
April 1660 Portugal and the Council of State of the 
Commonwealth, then tottering to its fall, renewed the 
alliance. In 1661 came the treaty which Sir Edward 
Grey has declared in the House of Commons to be still 
in force. In the secret article to this treaty we under- 
take “to defend and protect all conquests or colonies 
belonging to the Crown of Portugal against all his 
enemies, as well future as present.” That treaty has 
since been confirmed and is the governing instrument. 

A specific though hypothetical case may show the exact 
effect of these treaties. Let us suppose that some country 
—the United States of America, for instance—became 
inspired with the determination to put down slavery 
throughout the world, and that accordingly she sent a 
fleet either to San Thomé or to the Tagus, and presented 
an ultimatum to the Portuguese Government that unless 
they would agree to abolish the system of slavery existing 
on the islands, she, the American Republic, meant to take 
those islands away from Portugal and to annex them. 
Now it is absolutely clear that if Portugal in these cir- 
cumstances should apply to us and invoke the treaty of 
1661, and its subsequent confirmations, we must either 
violate our national faith by not carrying out ur existing 
and undenounced treaty obligations or else go to her 
aid and defend her with all our force, whatever the 
merits and however true in fact the contentions 
of the Americans. 


We must say in effect to the 





Portuguese colonies. We are pledged to protect 
Portugal and must protect her whether she maintains 
or does not maintain the ‘domestic institution’ pre. 
vailing in those islands.” In other words, the 
treaty would force us to maintain the status of slavery, 
That is the obligation under which we are at present placed 
as regards Portugal. It is no good to say that this is al] 
hypothesis or all dreaming. It is a definite fact that so 
long as the treaty of alliance with Portugal remains in 
force we are obliged to protect Portugal, and therefore 
incidentally to protect the institution of slavery. Now we 
venture to say that this is an intolerable situation and one 
which when it is brought home to the people of this 
country, as we are glad to note the Anti-Slavery Society 
means to bring it home to them, will not be endured, 
When it is proved, as it can be up to the hilt, that the 
status and condition of slavery exists not only on the 
cocoa islands of San Thomé and Principe but also upon 
the mainland of Portuguese Angola, and that on the main- 
land to the evils of slavery are added the horrors of slave- 
trading and slave-kidnapping, we are certain that public 
opinion will demand that one of two things must be done 
— either the Portuguese must put an end to slave-owning, 
slave-trading, and slave-raiding in the colonial possessions 
which we now guarantee to them, or else owr guarantee must 
at once and for ever cease.” It is utterly intolerable that 
we, the nation which has always held, and rightly held, that 
the noblest thing in our history is the abolition of the 
slave trade throughout the world and of slavery in our own 
dominions, should now be actually guaranteeing a condition 
of slavery in Portuguese Africa. If we do not face this 
dilemma, and face it in the only way that is both logical 
and honest, we become responsible in the sight of God and 
of man for using the force, might, majesty, and dominion 
of Britain to uphold the curse of slavery. 

In dealing with this matter the public will rightly 
demand that we shall be absolutely fair to Portugal 
and shall hear her side of the case. In the first place it 
is argued on behalf of Portugal that slavery does not 
exist in her colonies, but only indentured labour. The 
blacks at work on the plantations of San Thomé are, they 
declare, not slaves, but services, or contract labourers— 
persons who have freely agreed to perform a certain 
amount of work in the islands, and who, subject to 
carrying out their contracts, are therefore as free as 
the President of the Portuguese Republic. Of course, 
if the Portuguese can alter facts by altering names, 
this argument is conclusive against the attitude we have 
adopted. We fully admit that the Portuguese do 
not call the black men and women who are at work in 
San Thomé or Angola slaves, and that some form of 
indenture was presented to the workers before they were 
put on board the steamers and shipped to the islands. 
That, however, is as far as our admissions can go. All 
the evidence shows—and it is the evidence, remember, of 
impartial eye-witnesses who have nothing to gain by their 
testimony—that the conditionsof slavery exist onthe islands 
and on the mainland. Mr. Harris, who spoke at Tuesday’s 
meeting, has only lately come back from San Thomé. There 
he saw, and owing to his knowledge of African languages 
was able to converse with, slaves, or servigaes, who had been 
kidnapped a thousand miles or more from the coast. 
We cannot here find space to give all the proofs from mis- 
sionary and consular witnesses of what we say, but we ask 
our readers to note the impressive words with which Lord 
George Hamilton concluded the meeting on Tuesday. He 
gave it as his deliberate opinion that conditions of slavery, 
though slavery under another name, do exist on the islands 
and in Angola. That is the verdict of a statesman of un- 
rivalled experience and of a statesman of reasonable and 
moderate views, not of a fanatic or a person attempting to 
make capital, party or otherwise, out of this question. 
Remember also that Lord George Hamilton has had great 
experience in regard to indentured labour, for he was for 
many years Secretary of State for India. The plea, then, 
that there is no slavery in the Portuguese colonies cannot 
stand. 

The next plea relied on by the Portuguese is that the 
slaves on the islands are well treated. Lord George 
Hamilton admitted this plea, and we have no desire to 
challenge it, though the terrible death rate among the 
labourers—about five times the normal—and the passion- 
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ate entreaties made by the labourers to Mr. Harris when 
they heard that there was a man among them who was 
concerning himself with the possibility of their freedom 
must be set against the testimony as regards good food 
and good housing. Good feeding and good housing do not 
alter the fact of slavery, and ought not to weigh for a 
moment with those who are determined that slavery shall 
cease in all possessions guaranteed by England. Starva- 
tion and cruelty may add to the horrors of slavery, but 
good feeding and absence of cruelty cannot in the least 
justify its continuance. 

One other plea of defence put forward at the meeting by 
some of the representatives of Portugal is so curious that 
it may be noted. A certain mitigation of the condition of 
the San Thomé slaves has lately been obtained by the 
British Government. By repeated protests they have 
forced the Portuguese to assent to a system of repatriation, 
and a number of slaves—probably about 1,200—have 
actually been repatriated, though, as Mr. Harris ex- 
plained, under conditions which make the boon almost 
useless. The defenders of Portugal circulated at Tuesday's 
meeting a pamphlet entitled “San Thomé Repatriation : 
its Farce and its Tragedy,” the point of which 1s that re- 
patriation is really an act of cruelty. Yet at the meeting 
one of the speakers dwelt upon repatriation as a proof that 
it was unfair to speak of slavery. The Portuguese can- 
not have it both ways. No doubt repatriation is an 
exceedingly difficult business in the case of men and 
women who bave been for fifteen or sixteen years on the 
islands’; but, difficult as it is, it might be accomplished if the 
repatriation fund were efficiently administered andas much 
care were taken to get the so-called time-expired servigdes 
off the islands as to put them there. The Portuguese idea 
of repatriation is todump a certain number of the unfor- 
tunate creatures upon the mainland, without money and 
without hope, and to leave them there to find their 


way back to homes sometimes a thousand miles 
away. The Portuguese cannot be allowed to make 


moral capital out of their past crime of allowing the 
kidnapping of slaves in the interior and to insist that the 
condition of slavery must go on because of the offences of 
the past. As well might the owners of a house of ill- 
fame declare that its inhabitants must not be rescued 
because if rescued they would not know how to make a 
living. 

Let us say once more with what satisfaction we note 
the determination of the Anti-Slavery Society to go on 
with the work they have begun, and this autumn to con- 
duct a regular campaign throughout the country, the main 
feature of which shall be to press upon the present Govern- 
ment this one specific demand: “Either abandon our 
guarantee of the Portuguese possessions or else oblige 
the Portuguese to put an end to predial slavery in the 
islands ‘and on the mainland to slave-stealing and slave- 
trading.” We sincerely hope that the Society’s efforts will 
be kept concentrated upon this very clear, simple, and 
intelligible point. Let them bring home to the nation 
the terrible responsibility which now rests upon it as 
the aider, abettor, and guarantor of slavery in its vilest 
forms. 

One word more. Let no one suppose that the Portuguese 
islands would be ruined by a bond fide abandonment of 
slavery. It is one of the ironies of the whole situation, 
as indeed it bas always been, that slavery is economically 
as great a crime as it is ethically. Slave labour 
has always a wretched product, and there can be 
no possible doubt that the planters of San Thomé, 
by establishing a reasonable system of properly 
paid labour would find their production not hampered 
but improved, not rendered dearer but cheaper. No 
doubt the appalling terror with which the very thought 
of San Thome now inspires the people of the neighbouring 
mainland—the dread of the house of bondage—will take 
some time to eradicate. At the moment throughout a 
large part of West Africa the thought of shipment to San 
Thome is worse than the thought of death. Ultimately, 
however, the offer of good wages under reasonable terms 
will have its effect. Already there are a certain number 
of really free labourers at work on the islands, and more 
could be obtained once it were proved that slavery had 
been abandoned. In truth the earnest men and women of 
the Anti-Slavery Society are the best friends, not only of 
the Portuguese people, but of the Portuguese planters. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN QUESTION. 


i our opinion the Mediterranean problem, which has 
been discussed of late with such vehemence and 
sensationalism, has been badly handled. Considerations 
academic and practical have been mixed up in hopeless 
confusion, and principles strategic and political have been 
distorted and exaggerated. We propose on the present 
occasion to do our best to treat the matter more coolly 
and from a more common-sense point of view. 

In the first place it must be admitted as an abstract 
proposition that, important as the Mediterranean is, our 
essential object is the command of the sea as a whole. 
Next, the command of the sea can only be obtained by 
dominating in peace and destroying in war, the fleets and 
warships of those who challenge that command. From 
this it follows that in order to do the work which is 
required, which, remember, is always war work and 
not parade or exhibition of the flag, our ships must be 
placed near those of the Power most likely, and most able, 
to challenge our naval supremacy. For example, if the 
command of the sea is challenged by a Mediterranean 
Power we must keep the bulk of our ships in the 
Mediterranean. If, however, as in the present case, it 
is challenged by a North Sea Power, our chief naval 
force must be in northern waters. Nay, more, if the 
challenging fleet is so powerful and so concentrated that 
we should otherwise be in a minority of force, it is con- 
ceivable that we may have to bring home ships from every 
other part of the world in order to keep them at the point 
where their work must be done should war break out. Ino 
that case we must be content to know that if once we have 
beaten the enemy’s fleet we can regain the local sea 
supremacy in any and every sea or ocean where we desire 
control. There could be nothing more foolish or more 
tragic than to risk defeat by keeping an inferior force in 
the North Sea while boasting that we were ruling the 
waves in the Mediterranean, the Pacific, or the Indian 
Ocean. 

But though this proposition is so obviously true in the 
abstract, so elementary indeed, it by no means follows that 
the moment has already come when every other considera- 
tion must be sacrificed to piling up force in the North 
Sea, and that the many and great strategic interests— 
military and naval—not to speak of the political and com- 
mercial interests involved in our hold upon the Mediter- 
ranean, must be sacrificed. In our opinion it is a gross 
piece of exaggeration to adopt such an attitude at 
present. We cannot believe that when the Imperial 
Defence Committee, which, we presume, have the whole 
question under careful consideration, have given their opinion 
it will be in the direction of declaring that the supreme 
moment has arrived, or at any rate the moment which 
demands the concentration of our whole naval force in the 
North Sea, no matter what the contingent consequences, 
But if that supreme moment has not arrived, then, un- 
questionably, there are reasons of the utmost gravity 
why it should not be forestalled. In the first place it is 
always foolish to cry “stinking fish” or to lower one’s 
prestige in the international market by appearing to con- 
fess to a weakness which does not exist. We all want to 
secure peace, but there is no better way of securing peace 
than to inspire confidence in the strength and solidity of 
British power ; for, whatever they may say, all the Powers 
know at heart that we are sincerely anxious to keep the 
peace and shall never make an unprovoked attack upon 
any nation, however intense its rivalry or however un- 
friendly. In other words, to proclaim that our naval 
responsibilities are larger than we can undertake when 
that is not in truth the case must be a capital error. 
Indeed, we would go further and say that till the last 
possible moment our duty is to show that we are capable, 
not only of effectually masking any German force in the 
North Sea, but also of maintaining in the Mediterranean a 
fieet able to control the situation. We believe we are just 
now well capable of accomplishing both tasks. 

in our opinion, however, we can go further than this. 
We believe that premature withdrawal, or rather prema- 
ture talk about withdrawal, from the Mediterranean—for, 
remember, that is all that there has been as yet—is calculated 
to produce the very conditions of political or rather 
strategic stringency which it should be our chief object 
to avoid. A few moments’ consideration will make this 
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clear. Italy holds at present, and is likely for some 
time to hold, the balance of sea power in_ the 
Mediterranean. Suppose war to have broken outand what 


we may term Italy’s sleeping partnership in the Triple 
Alliance turned into an active partnership. We should 
then behold the astonishing sight of Austrian and Italian 
battleships jointly protecting Trieste and securing Austrian 
domination in the Adriatic. We may feel sure that 
such a state of things could only be brought about by dire 
necessity, and that Italy, though she might be obliged to 
play the réle of naval henchman to Austria-Hungary, 
would view the task with the utmost dislike. Obviously 
also such an active naval combination would be highly in- 
jurious to the interests of this country, and might very 
seriously affect the conditions under which we should carry 
out the struggle for the command of the sea. If Italy 
were once definitely ranged against us, whatever might be 
the feelings of her population, she would have to fight us 
as hard as if she were a Power whose vital interests were 
anti-British, and who had everything to gain by our 
annihilation. Clearly, then, we want to give Italy every 
possible ground for refusing to become the naval henchman 
of a Power which she in her heart dreads so much as she 
does Austria-Hungary. The force of circumstances has, 
euriously enough, during the past six months tended very 
greatly in the direction of affording such ground. Italy 
has for the present, and will probably have for the next 
three or four years, very serious military commitments in 
North Africa. While she has to keep 120,000 troops 
actually in Tripoli, and to use a large part of her naval 
force im maintaining their communications with Italy, 
she has, from the strategic int of view, her hands 
very full indeed. Her army is cut in two by the sea. 
Therefore she is at the mercy of whoever holds the 
command of the sea in the Mediterranean. To put it 
in another way. If we have naval supremacy in the 
Mediterranean Italy cannot take the side of any Power at 
war with us without the terrible risk of losing, not only 
Tripoli, but the whole of her military forces in Tripoli. 
In other words, should war arise under existing conditions 
her action must be decided by her commitments in Tripoli. 

But if Italy were thus deprived by the force of circum- 
stances from fulfilling her obligations to the Triple 
Alliance, that alliance would be greatly weakened. On the 
other hand, if Italy has no excuse for not fulfilling her 
obligations to her allies, she will have no option but to throw 
her whole weight, naval and military, on the side of 
Austria and Germany. Therefore, if we were to abandon 
the Mediterranean in order to get a more overwhelming 
force in the North Sea, we might very well be making our 
general naval position not better but worse. Italy in 
fact holds the key of the position, and to abandon 
the Mediterranean now would be to abandon it 
just at the moment when circumstances had given us a 
tremendous hold over Italian policy. In our opinion, then, 
we ought, in the interests of peace and security, 
to strain every nerve to maintain our supremacy in the 
Mediterranean and to maintain it at Malta, that is, at 
the point where we can speak to Italy with a command- 
ing voice. 

We trust it will not be thought when we write 
as we have written that we are showing any hostility 
to Italy. The reverse is the case. We fully recognize 
that if Italy throws in her lot against us it will be with 
a heavy heart and under compulsion. Italy must, of 
course, think of her own national interests first, but we 
ean well believe that she might be very glad to be com- 
pelled by superior force to refuse, as we have said, to be 
the naval henchman of Austria-Hungary. If, however, 
the force of circumstances, owing to any blunder of ours, 
sets the other way, and we oblige Italy, so to speak, to go 
with the big battalions, she may be reluctantly forced into 
@ position much more anti-British than she desires. In 
our view there is no sort of danger to British interests in 
Italy obtaining a strong hold on the Adgean. Properly 
considered, Italy’s domination of the Aigean is far more 
likely to injure Austria-Hungary than it is to injure us. 
So long as Italy retains the Augean islands, and keeps one 
portion of her fleet there and another portion off the 
African coast, our power of controlling the Mediterranean 
situation and making it work out to our interests is 
enormously increased—provided, of course, we are still in 
power at Malta, and not merely on sufferance. 








To sum up, circumstances make it easier now for us 
than before to hold the balance in the Mediterranean, 
Therefore this cannot be a favourable moment for reducing 
our fleet in the Mediterranean, but rather a most unfavour. 
able one. Unless, then—which we cannot for a moment 
admit—the naval situation in the North Sea has suddenly 
become so dangerous that concentration of power is abso. 
lutely necessary, we deprecate very strongly the abandon. 
ment of the Mediterranean. Nothing could be more 
unwise than to act under what we can only describe ag 
panic conditions. We have, we believe, naval force enough 
and to spare, not only for the North Sea, but also for the 
Mediterranean. If we are wrong, however, then the sooner 
we organize a force sufficient for both fields of action the 
better it will be for us and for the cause of peace. 





AN INQUIRY INTO PEACEFUL PICKETING. 


FTER all the turmoil of the recent strike of trans. 
port workers one fact clearly emerges, namely, the 
necessity for a prompt and thorough inquiry into the 
question of what is called peaceful picketing. The first 
thing is to ascertain the facts. The trade unionists con- 
tend that picketing as at present practised is really 
peaceful, with the exception of some occasional and un- 
authorized acts of violence. Mr. Asquith in the reply 
which he made to a deputation of chambers of commerce 
of the kingdom appeared to share this opinion, for he 
stated that there had been much less violence and 
disturbance in connexion with trade disputes in recent 
years than there used to be twenty years ago. An 
answer was promptly given by one of the members 
of the deputation, Mr. Baird, who said that he 
thought the probable reason was that those who were 
anxious and willing to work were so intimidated nowadays 
that they dared not work atall. Certainly, so far as it is 
possible to gather the reality of facts from the newspaper 
reports, this explanation seems to be justified. If workmen 
are so terrorized that they dare not even attempt to defy 
the trade unions, then it is perfectly possible for a union 
to carry on a strike with all the appearance of peacefulness 
and legality, though in real fact a large number of men 
would be only too willing to work if they dared to do so. 

In fairness to the unions we must, of course, admit that 
there is another possible explanation. It may be that 
opinion is so unanimous among working men in favour of 
upholding their union, even when they do not agree with 
it, that intimidation is neither required nor practised. 
It may be so, but certainly the published facts present 
another appearance. ‘Take, for example, some of the cases 
reported from the police courts on one day alone. First, 
we have two men charged with intimidating a man named 
Dove with a view to preventing him from going to work. 
In this case Dove, a ship’s fireman, defended himself by 
shooting one of his assailants in the foot with a revolver, 
and was separately charged for that offence. A remand 
was granted in both cases, and we do not venture to 
suggest on which side justice lay; but it is fairly obvious 
that if a workman who is a non-unionist goes about carry- 
ing a revolver to protect himself he, at any rate, must 
expect the possibility of violent treatment at the hands of 
the unionists. Among other cases are the following. A 
gas stoker was fined £5 for pulling a lad of nineteen, who 
was driving his father’s horse, off the van. He struck the 
lad several blows and dragged him to the ground, where 
he was repeatedly kicked. It is imteresting to note 
that in this case the victim was assisted by a small boy in 
the crowd, who gave him a belt with which he defended 
himself. In another case a policeman, who entered the 
court lame and with his head bandaged, deposed that he 
had been assaulted in a crowd; that he fell to the ground 
and was kicked on the head by two men, one of whom 
also struck him across the back with a stick. This case 
was committed for trial. In another case a labourer was 
sent to twenty-one days’ imprisonment for pulling a carman 
off his van. 

These are samples of the cases which have occurred 
frequently in recent strikes. If the trade unionists, as 
they assert, really condemn these gross acts of violence it 
is a pity that they do not make their condemnation public. 
So far as we have been able to see, after following very 
carefully the speeches of trade-union leaders for several 
weeks past, on no single occasion has any leader 
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emphatically condemned the use of violence. On the 
other hand, men like Mr. Tillett have gone very far indeed 
towards openly inciting workmen to use violent methods 
to gain their ends. There is therefore a strong primd 
facie case for the view that intimidation is covertly recog- 
nized by trade-union leaders as a weapou for carrying out 
their objects. If that be so it is the bounden duty of the 
State to take steps to put a stop to a form of interference 
with the liberty of the subject which no man dares openly 
to justify. On this point Mr. Asquith, in reply to the 
deputation above referred to, was as clear and as emphatic 
as he is always able to be when he chooses. He deprecated, 
“ not only on general grounds, but in the interests of labour, 
any form of intimidation of any kind,” and he was evidently 
not a little impressed with the suggestion that picketing 
should be restricted to a limited number of pickets, who 
should wear badges so that they might be identified. This, 
we may add, is a proposal put forward in a Bill which has 
been drafted by the British Constitution Association with 
the valuable aid of their assistant secretary, Mr. 
W. V. Osborne, the hero of the famous Osborne Judg- 
ment. The proposal made is that in no circumstances 
should more than two pickets be allowed ; that they should 
wear badges ; and that they should only attend at the place 
of work and not at the home of the workman. This latter 
provision is extremely important. It is comparatively easy 
for the police, if they receive adequate encouragement from 
their Parliamentary superiors, to give protection to work- 
men in factory or in workshop. It is almost impossible to 
give adequate protection to every workman in his own home, 
and it is clear that a militant trade unionist—if we may 
borrow an adjective from another connexion—is able to 
exert the strongest pressure upon men who only ask 
to be left to earn their living in peace. Stories 
reach us of the way in which working men’s wives are 
threatened by strikers, and their gardens, to which perhaps 
they have devoted half a year of the labour of love, are 
trampled down in one night and utterly ruined as a hint 
to the workman that he must obey the orders of the union. 
Even if, as Mr. Asquith suggested, there are subtler forms 
of pressure still more effective than these gross methods 
of intimidation that is no reason why the State should 
permit the grosser forms to flourish unchecked. In this 
connexion there is a very significant letter in the Times 
from Sir Robert Anderson, who speaks with the authority 
of long experience as head of the Detective Department 
of the London Police Force. He declares categorically 
that the police are hampered in their duties by orders 
from the Home Office inspired by political motives. 
“T speak with knowledge when I say that the work- 
ing officers of the Force are becoming demoralized. To 
any one who knows the men of the Metropolitan Police 
the facts make it as clear as light that they are afraid to 
act, believing that if they do their duty they may incur 
Home Ollice censure instead of, as in former days, receiving 
commendation and rewards.” 

This is a very serious charge, and the mere fact that it 
should be made by a man with Sir Robert Anderson’s 
record is alone sufficient ground for the immediate institu- 
tion of a thorough inquiry into the whole matter. We 
want to get at the facts; we want to know whether trade 
unions do, as on the surface appears, deliberately en- 
courage acts of intimidation in order to enforce their 
will; we want to know whether the acts of violence 
which do occur are the results of a definite policy or 
whether they are the mere casual outbreaks of irre- 
sponsible men who have, in effect, lost control of 
themselves as they see the end for which they have 
struck slipping from them. Still more is it necessary 
to ascertain whether the comparative peacefulness of some 
modern strikes is due to the voluntary acquiescence of large 
masses of the workpeople in the policy of their leaders, 
or whether it is the result of a terrorism so complete that 
only the most courageous individuals dare to defy the 
union. These are facts which can be ascertained, and 
which ought to be ascertained, without delay. If the 
Government declines to institute the necessary inquiry the 
public will draw its own conclusions. Already there is a 
widespread suspicion that a section of the Cabinet is 
more concerned to maintain the favourable opinion of 
the Labour leaders in the House of Commons than to 
enforce the King’s peace. Mr. Asquith obviously does 
not himself belong to that section, but unfortunately 
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since he became Premier he has more than once 
let it appear that his considered judgment may easily 
be upset by pressure from his colleagues. Who those 
colleagues are the public has a shrewd suspicion. It is 
for them to clear themselves even in their own interests. 
They have made the mistake, common with politicians, of 
imagining that the opinion of some organized group of 
politicians such as the Labour Party in the House of Com- 
mons necessarily represents the mass of the people in the 
country. We are convinced that in every class of English 
society there is a vast body, both of men and women, who 
attach supreme importance to obedience to the law, and if 
Mr. McKenna could make a private tour, like Haroun-al- 
Raschid of old, through some of the poorest slums of the 
East End he would hear himself there bitterly denounced 
for the tenderness he has shown both to Suffragettes and to 
Labour leaders. 

As to the view of picketing sometimes—we devoutly 
trust not usually—held among trade unionists, we desire 
to draw the attention of our readers to a letter from a 
trade unionist published in our columns under the 
heading “The Liberty to Work.” The last sentence, so 
far as we can see, is intended to mean that trade unionists, 
though they may regret the necessity, will “condone 
much” if the object is to keep up wages. We venture to 
say that in the end this will prove an unsure founda- 
tion for the cause of labour. No cause based on a 
negation of morality and liberty will finally succeed. 
Cruelty, injustice, and willingness to assert that evil 
means may be condoned by good ends always bring failure 
in their train. 





CONSTITUTIONALISM AND POLICY 
IN RUSSIA. 

MONG the reasons given from time to time for dis- 
trusting Sir Edward Grey's foreign policy there is 

one which, when first stated, had its share of plausibility. 
Does, it was asked, the policy which you admire assign to 
Great Britain any more dignified part than that of pulling 
chestnuts out of the fire for the benefit of her two friends ? 
Neither Russia nor France is quite easy as to her rela- 
tions with the Triple Alliance, nor is either of them anxious 
to spend more money than she can help upon additional 
preparations for a naval war. Nothing, therefore, can 
suit their purpose better than for England to take the 
load off their shoulders. In the programme of the Triple 
Understanding the two Continental members are bound to 
maintain vast armies. Is it not reasonable that they 
should look to the island member to maintain a Navy large 
enough to guard their interests as well as her own? It 
was at best a contention of singularly small value, 
but the maintenance of the present understandings 
is so important to Europe that it is well when 
even the feeblest attack upon them can be shown 
to have no justification in fact. For this reason 
as well as for another, to which we shall come further on, 
the acceptance by the Duma of the Russian Navy Bill 
gives just ground for satisfaction to Englishmen. European 
peace is a matter of such vital interest to the nations it 
concerns that we welcome every indication that it is as 
dear to our partners as to ourselves. And certainly the 
particulars of the naval expenditure contemplated in this 
Bill do give us this indication in a very impressive form. 
As described in the excellent letter from the Times corre- 
spondent on Monday, it is calculated finally to “allay all 
suspicions and remove any doubts which may arise as to 
the fidelity of Russia to her alliances and agreements.” 
As we pointed out last week, Russia is at present danger- 
ously open to attack in the Baltic. Her capital can be 
commanded from the sea, and it can only be adequately 
protected by an adequate fleet. But an adequate fleet 
is just what since the Japanese War Russia has not 
possessed. This fact is sufficient of itself to negative 
the idea that she has any aggressive purpose 
in her new expenditure. According to the theory 
of certain English critics she might until now have 
been calculating that in the event of a war being under- 
taken by the three Powers the naval part of the joint 
scheme would devolve upon this country alone. Consider- 
ing the tremendous military expenditure which such a war 
would entail on Russia and France, we do not say that 
this would have been an unreasonable condition, but it is 
satisfactory to find that Russia does not wish to leave any 
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portion of her burden to be borne by others. Upon her 
reading of the Triple Understanding each party to it is to 
take its full share of the work. In the event—the improbable 
event—of the peace of Europe being seriously threatened 
while these agreements remain in force, Russia will not be 
found wanting. During the next five years something 
over fifty millions will be spent on urgent shipbuilding 
and the equipment of naval ports. A new naval 
base is to be created at Reval, which, unlike Kron- 
stadt, will be open at all times of the year, as 
during the summer. All the Dreadnoughts, whether 
building or projected, are to have a coal capacity 
“which will enable them to operate either in the North 
Sea or in the Mediterranean.” The Russian Admiralty 
are evidently fully alive to the part which offensive action 
may play in any scheme of naval defence. 

There is another side to this question which is equally 
satisfactory from a Constitutional point of view. The 
Duma has approved the Navy Bill by 228 votes to 71, 
and the Times correspondent describes this result as “the 
most important feature of Russia’s political existence since 
the Portsmouth Treaty.” A contrary result would have 
been big with disaster alike to Russia and to Europe. If 
the Duma had disregarded the argument of the Czar’s 
Ministers and refused to vote the money asked for, either 
the Empire must have remained without proper defences 
or the governed must have raised the necessary 
sums in defiance of the popular vote. In the 
former case the foreign policy of Russia would have 
lost all its meaning. The Duma would have treated 
the warnings of the Government as mere devices for 
raising money by an appeal to unreal terrors, 
and the Empire would have found itself on the high road to 
becoming a cipher in the European system. On the other 
hand, if the Czar had declined to accept this humiliating 

sition, and had levied taxes without the consent of the 
Sans, the extreme party would probably have seen in his 
action an opportunity for taking the field, and Russia 
would once more have been involved in the throes of a 
revolution. In this case Russia would also have been 
paralysed as regards any capacity of effective intervention 
outside her own frontiers, and the Understanding, on which 
so much depends, would have found itself deprived of one 
of its members. Whatever value there is in that Under- 
standing depends largely on the relative geographical 
positions of Russia, France, and Germany. With either 
of the first two withdrawn Great Britain would haye had 
to reconsider her foreign policy, and would be condemned to 
approach the problem of European peace with very much 
less assurance of success than she now has. There are some 
of our countrymen to whom this disastrous change in 
the political horizon would, if we may judge them by their 
literature, have given no uneasiness. They would almost 
have welcomed a revival of the terrorist agitation in Russia, 
though it might have had a European war for one of its 
by-products. They would have looked on while all power 
of united action on the part of the three Powers was 
for the time crushed out. They would have had all 
European interests on one side, while they watched the 
successive phases of disorder and bloodshed which might 
for the time have made up Russian history. This, at least, 
would have been the spectacle presented to those less 
heroic politicians who prefer to see revolutionary move- 
ments taking a humble course, and are content if the 
liberties won do not involve the overthrow of every 
established institution. 

Happily, it is the latter class that have most reason to be 

leased with the present state of affairs in Russia. The 
Dent has shown excellent sense in not linking its desires for 
the pursuance of constitutional government with a refusal 
to give the Government the money urgently needed for 
defence at home and for the carrying out of a consistent 
policy abroad. It takes a more accurate estimate of what 
the Russian people really want than some of its English 
censors. According to the Times correspondent, the 
speeches of the Prime Minister, the Minister of Marine, 
and the Minister of Foreign Affairs “show that the 
Russian Government consider Parliamentary sanction a 
sine qué non in matters of public expenditure.” By some 
of us this seems to be regarded as a worthless concession 
because it has been made voluntarily instead of being 
extorted by the bomb and the dagger. Others, again, will 
dislike the new naval expenditure because one of the 











speakers in the Duma “ repeatedly dwelt on the respective 
relations of Russia and Germany as a fundamental 
reason for the revival of Russia's naval power.” To 
the English admirers of German policy and German 
methods this statement must seem almost impious, 
When all that Germany asks is to be let alone, 
what right has the Russian Duma to listen without 
interruption to a speech which implies that she is a 
Power against which it may be well for Russia to protect 
herself? And, as though to give a yet sharper point to the 
moral, the Times correspondent adds that these speeches 
“in themselves suffice to indicate the course to which 
Russia’s foreign policy has been irrevocably committed.” 
Speaking for ourselves, we rejoice at the turn which the 
revolution has taken. Some thirty years or more ago 
there was an exiled Russian professor in London who used 
to assure his friends that when the Russian reign of terror 
came the French “ would seem nothing—nothing at all— 
in comparison with it.” We are content, and we hope and 
expect that the Russian people will be content, with a very 
much smaller dose of the divine elixir. The revolution 
has had its triumphs of a less magnificent order, it is true, 
than its French precursor, but they may prove to be of a 
longer duration. The whole land system of the country 
has been changed, the Mir is disappearing, and millions of 
Russian peasants are tasting for the first time the sweets of 
owning their own land and growing their own crops. And 
though the best land system will not accomplish everything 
when the climatic conditions are too unfavourable—and 
at this moment Russia is suffering under a famine with 
which even the immense sums spent by the Government 
have failed to cope—the substitution of private for com- 
munal ownership is certain to effect great improvements 
in Russian agriculture. When to these material changes 
is added the large control of the Imperial finance which 
the Duma already possesses, we cannot but wonder at the 
coldness with which the revolution has been received by 
some English Radicals. The Budget Committee have 
succeeded in striking out from the Ministerial Bill esti- 
mates amounting to seven millions and reserved them for 
separate consideration ; the Duma has further decided that 
the instalments asked for in the Bill shall be treated as 
separate grants, to be voted in each successive year. In 
this way the financial control of the third Duma will not 
end with its own dissolution, but will be handed on to its 
successor. That is not a bad harvest of reforms for a 
revolution in an empire which not long since seemed in- 
capable of any change. 
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THE AGES OF FAITH. 

AITH is an attitude of mind which is popularly supposed 
to be becoming rare. Charity is regarded as a much 
commoner as well as a much greater spiritual gift. It is idle 
to deny that there is some truth in this supposition. On the 
other hand faith is used in a very much narrower sense to-day 
in ordinary conversation, and even in writing, than it was in 
the New Testament. Even the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—the writer, of all others, who is supposed to exalt 
faith at the expense of all else, even of virtue—never gives it 
the attenuated significance which it receives to-day. His 
definition of faith evidently did not satisfy himself, for he 
goes on to give illustration after illustration of the sense in 
which he uses it. All the same his dual definition is probably 
the best that ever was set down. Faith is no doubt a form of 
hope. Yet it contains some more tangible element than did 
Pandora’s box. It would be true to-day, perhaps, to 
say that faith is hope, but hope in conjunction with 
a certain temperament. When the writer to the Hebrews 
said it was “ the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen,” he said something final, whatever was the 
exact nature of his inspiration. However, as we have said, he 

seeks to elucidate his definition by illustrations. 

He begins as any modern man, arguing that faith is a 
reasonable thing, might begin—by turning his reader’s mind 
to the fact of creation. He takes it that every one is 
agreed that “the things that are seen were not made of 
the things that do appear.” He makes no allusion to the 
Scriptural story of the “six days’ employ,” but simply says, 
“Through faith we understand that the worlds were made 
by the word of God.” Having made this postulate 
he begins to remind the Jews of the heroes of their 
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race, all of whom were actuated by faith. Often his 
argument is to modern readers obscure. He marshals his 
faithful men in more or less historical order, with Abel at their 
head. There is nothing in the account given in Genesis to 
throw light upon the choice of this character, about whom we 
know nothing, but that he was murdered by his brother. 
“The mark of Cain,” with its testimony to the fearful power 
of the human conscience, has more bearing upon faith, one 
would have supposed, than Abel's death. Two other names 
present insuperable difficulties. The story of Samson to-day 
teaches no obvious lesson of faith, nor does that of Rahab. 
We cannot altogether put ourselves into the mental position 
of a patriotic Jew. The epistle was written to the Hebrews. 
Their religious enthusiasm appeals to the world. Their 
patriotic fervour was, of course, peculiar to their race. 
Probably his first readers knew what he meant. In every 
other instance it is perfectly easy to follow the writer's 
thought. The heroes to whom he turns his reader’s thoughts 
are indeed what he calls them, “a cloud of witnesses” to the 
reality of faith; the strange thing is that he seems to regard 
their faith as worthy to be called Christian. In the case of 
Moses, for instance, he specifically states that he did so con- 
sider it. Moses, he says, preferred “the reproach of Christ” 
to abandoning his people in their captivity and leading a 
pleasant life in Egypt. All the great men of his race have, 
he goes on, been governed by their aspirations, and have not 
counted the cost. In the best sense of the word they have 
been visionaries. They have acknowledged themselves to be 
“strangers and pilgrims” in their own land; they have 
“sought a country” and dreamed of “a city which hath 
foundations whose builder and maker is God.” They have 
had confidence in the final accomplishment of their hopes, 
but they by no means always attained their goal: some of 
them, whom time fails him to name, suffered martyrdom. 
They “endured as seeing Him who is invisible.” Of such men 
“the world was not worthy.” Perhaps it occurred to this New 
Testament prophet that he did not carry all his hearers with 
him when he held up his “witnesses” to admiration. Is it 
possible that a certain consciousness of possible opposition 
shone through his eloquence when he declares that because of 
their faith “God was not ashamed to be called their God” ? 
One feels as though the words “ whatever you may think of 
them” may have gone through his mind. 

Truly they are great men who defiled before the eyes of the 
prophet’s imagination. We see the dim figure of Abraham 
groping after the light, longing to bring forth the elements 
of a nation, who “went out, not knowing whither he 
went,” and who, in his passionate desire to enter into 
relations with his Creator, was willing to offer his 
only son. We shrink from the savage act—who would 
hesitate to sacrifice even our fortunes—yet apparently 
the early Christian Church counted his faith for righteous- 
ness, though his moral mistake was made plain by inspiration, 
and human sacrifice was henceforward abhorred by the Jewish 
race, who yet revered him as the supreme patriarch. Joseph, 
of course, is mentioned. Had he been consciously a Christian 
his conduct could not have been other than it was. Once more 
this believer in meekness and forgiveness quotes Gideon whose 
faith in his cause made his sword effectual, who waxed valiant 
in the fight for the maintenance of his nation, and 
who prevailed by faith, so that the battle cry of 
Israel became “the sword of the Lord and Gideon.” 
Barak stands in the same category. He also “put to flight 
the armies of the aliens” through faith. His reliance upon a 
woman did not make him absurd in the eyes of the early 
Church, though in these latter days it is impossible not to 
smile at his open subordination. “ Arise, arise, Barak, and 
lead thy captivity captive” cried Deborah. Barak was pre- 
pared for the adventure, but not unsupported by the emotional 
fervour of the prophetess. “If thou wilt go with me I will 
go,” he said; “if thou wilt not go with me I will not go.” The 
situation struck Deborah exactly as it strikes us to-day. “And 
she said, I will surely go with thee; nevertheless the journey 
that thou takest shall not be for thine honour; for the 
Lord shall sell Sisera into the hand of a woman.” The 
satire could not touch the soldier's faith; he went and 
conquered. 

From the region of pure poetry and from outside the region 
of history altogether comes Enoch—the type of the spiritual 
man. His communion with the eternal was so close that men 





could not believe that his soul died with his body: he was 
“ translated,” they affirmed, by a faith stronger and more real 
even than the horrible reality of death. David also is quoted 
as an example of faith. Probably the writer to the Hebrews 
regarded a larger number of the psalms as being David's than 
modern Biblical criticism would allow. He revealed the soul 
of humanity to itself as it can only be revealed in poetry. 
His sense of the supernatural was tenfold more real and acute 
than that accorded to the ordinary sons of men, and he under- 
stood the hearts of men and “ bowed them down” to him in 
a manner given to few of the heroes of earth. Near him in 
the roll of the faithful stand the prophets: they differ in 
glory “as one star differeth from another,” but in one thing 
they were all alike—they set inspiration above authority and 
above the popular inclination. They had faith in “the word 
of God.” 

One scene more and the vision fades. The writer turns our 
eyes to the siege of Jericho. By faith the walls of Jericho 
fell, not by the action of one man, but by the intention of the 
multitude. “ Shout, for the Lord hath given you the city, came 
the command,” and immediately “the people shouted with a 
great shout, and the walls fell down flat, so that the people 
went up into the city, every man straight before him.” Faith, 
as it is commonly understood, consists in believing that that 
and many another such unlikely story is literally true. Faith, 
as the writer to the Hebrews explained it, consists in believ- 
ing in the power of the human will reinforced by reliance 
upon God which the story typifies. It is a spiritual quality 
rather than a mental subscription. Is there still faith? 
Plenty among individuals, but the “shout” of faith is heard 
no more. Faith is no longer the property of the multitude. 
It may be again. When it is, we may again see miracles. 





AN EXPRESSIONIST EXHIBITION AT COLOGNE. 
[CoMMUNICATED. | 

WO years ago, in the summer of 1910, an exhibition of 
modern French pictures was held at the Brighton Pavilion 
under the spirited auspices of the Mayor and Corporation. 
This collection was the first hint that reached the eyes of 
the British public of some developments in the art of painting 
that had, as a matter of fact, been proceeding for many years 
on the Continent. Whether these developments have been 
sufficiently homogeneous to deserve to be called a “ move- 
ment” may be doubted. But it is convenient to find a word 
which will serve to distinguish in a broad way painters of the 
new sort from those who belong to such bodies as the Royal 
Academy and the New English Art Club. In France they 
have been christened “fauves,” and in Germany this name 
has been translated into “ Wilden.” In England, as every one 
knows, they are called “ Post-Impressionists”—a name which 
has only succeeded in confusing the general public. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory substitute is to be found in the word 
“ Expressionists,” which is at present in favour with the 
German theorists. Like all other new gospels, Expres- 
sionism has been received on the one hand with a 
howl of execration from the authorities and on 
the other with a chorus of praise from the fanatics, 
The prophets of Expressionism, like all other prophets, have 
been accused by their enemies of being deliberate frauds or 
escaped lunatics, and have been mistaken by their friends 
for demi-gods. A detached and sane observer, gaining 
experience from the lessons of history, will probably be safe in 
taking a middle line. He will content himself with saying, 
in fact, that “there may be something in it.” As to what that 
something is he is likely to remain vague, for Englishmen, at 
least, have had very little opportunity for studying the work 
of the Expressionists. With the exception of the Brighton 
show and the notorious exhibition at the Grafton Galleries 
six months later, very little of the sort has been visible in 
England. Neither of these exhibitions, moreover, gave any 
really satisfactory idea of Expressionism. To begin with, they 
were calculated to give the false impression that its scope 
was limited to France. In the next place the work of the 
founders of the movement—the men whose reputation as 
serious artists can scarcely any longer be challenged—was 
most inadequately represented. And, finally, the latest and 
most outré of its products were altogether excluded. None of 
these objections can be made, however, aguinst the extra- 
ordinary exhibition which is now taking place in Cologne. 
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This exhibition was promoted by the West German 
“Sonderbund,” and is being held in the municipuality’s newly 
built galleries just outside the town. It was opened about a 
month ago and is to close at the end of September. There is 
never likely to be another opportunity so good for studying 
Expressionism. The twenty-five rooms contain representative 
work from almost every country in Europe—France, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Norway, Holland, Switzerland, and Russia. 
They contain, in addition, a splendid “ retrospective ” section 
of pictures by Cézanne, Gauguin, and Van Gogh. The last 
pamed is especially well represented by over a hundred can- 
vases, which are alore sufficient to make the exhibition of 
wnique importance. Anyone who is passing through Cologne 
this summer will be well advised to break his journey there, 
while no one anxious to be regarded as a serious admirer or 
as a serious critic of Expressionism ought to hesitate about 
taking the twelve hours’ journey for the special purpose of 
visiting the exhibition. 

The one fact which is obviously true about Expressionism is 
that it is a revolt against Realism. It is well known how, in 
the last half of the nineteenth century, Manet and his con- 
temporaries overthrew the academic and studio idealism that 
had for so many years paralysed the art of painting. Impres- 
sionism, as it came by an accident to be called, aimed at 
making pictures represent things, not as the artist knew they 
were, or as he thought they ought to be, but as he actually 
saw them. ‘This fundamental theory was associated in the 
work of the Impressionists with a technical discovery that 
the effect of sunlight was best rendered upon canvas, 
not by flat washes of a single colour, but by a great number 
of small patches of different colours, which, when seen at a 
distance, became synthesized into a single shade. The lineal 
descendants of the first Impressionists carried out their 
fundamental theory of Realism so logically, and the technique 
of Divisionism so scientifically, that the latest pictures of this 
school by men such as Cross and Signac, who are represented 
at Cologne, give almost the effect of coloured photographs. 
The Impressionist pictures, in fact, became so much like the 
appearance of reality that they lacked the quality of design 
and intention, without which a work of art is unlikely either 
to be beautiful or interesting, or even to deserve to be con- 
sidered as a work of art at all. 

It is against this degeneration of art that the Expressionists 
have taken their stand. Their theories, many of them contra- 
dictory, have found various exponents. In Germany their 
most prominent spokesman is, perhaps, Kandinsky, a Munich 
artist, though a Russian by birth. Much may be learned from 
his writings and from a newly issued periodical edited by him 
and called Der Blaue Reiter (Munich, Piper Verlag, 10 marks). 
But the main position of the Expressionists is clear. They 
refuse to limit painting to the mere reproduction of the ap- 
pearance of objects. They claim the artist’s right to paint, not 
merely the object as he sees it, but the object as he knows it, 
and to express in his picture, not merely his knowledge, but his 
personal feelings about the object. “If you are interested,” 
the Expressionist would say, “merely in what things look 
like, you have the camera at your disposal. By improving 
photography, and especially colour photography, you will 
be able to reach a perfect reproduction of the appearance 
ef things. But the artist’s business is different. On the one 
hand his business is to show you what things really are, 
apart from their appearance—to show you in a portrait, for 
instance, not what a man’s face, but what his character is 
like; and on the other the artist must show you something 
personal to himself, his own particular way of looking at 
things, and his own particular feelings towards them.” 

Fortunately, however, painters are still judged by their 
pictures instead of by their theories. The real question that 
must be answered by the visitor to the exhibition at Cologne 
is whether the pictures there are beautiful or ugly, and no 
amount of argument will help him to an answer. There are, 
however, some prejudices which may prevent him from ever 
asking the question at all. The man, for instance, who looks 
at a portrait by Mattisse and says, “ Pooh! A child could have 
done that!” is in reality being merely irrelevant. The point 
of a picture is not whether a child could do it or not, but 
whether it is beautiful or not. And certainly this rash critic 
would not be prepared to declare that nothing is beautiful that 
achild can do. Prejudices of this kind, which involve funda- 


mental assumptions as to what must and what must not be 








beautiful, are the most dangerous stumbling-blocks in the way 
of art criticism, for they prevent the critic from ever eyen 
raising the really essential question—namely, as to the beauty 
of the particular picture considered. Ifa critic knows @ prior} 
that no picture of an umbrella and a pair of gloves can be 
beautiful, it is a useless business to ask his opinion of one, 
That such prejudices should be put aside is the most that the 
Expressionist ventures to ask. And if the critic enters such 
an exhibition as this with an open mind, there is little fear of 
his failing to discover much in it to admire and enjoy. 





BATSMANSHIP. 
F any cricketer might be expected from his record to be 
able to give practical instruction in the science of cricket 
it would be Mr. C. B. Fry. He has all the qualifications 
necessary for a teacher. He knows the game from its 
alphabet, so to speak, to its higher mathematics; he has had 
twenty years’ experience of the best cricket, and has played 
with the best players of our time; his patience and persever- 
ance must be pretty nearly unlimited, and he possesses the 
gift of being able to say what he means in clear and intel- 
ligible English. In particular, he would naturally be expected 
to give valuable advice as to the art of batting. For 
Mr. Fry, as regards batting, has found out for himself 
and taught himself what he knows. He has learnt, 
unlearnt, and re-learnt. Twenty years ago, when he was 
in the Oxford University Eleven, nobody would have 
guessed that he was likely to develop into the cricketer 
of to-day. He was a run-getting bat, and scored a hundred in 
his last match against Cambridge, but his style was cramped 
and ungainly, and gave no promise of the free and command- 
ing methods which he gained some four or five years later, 
and which he has developed almost every season since. Mr. 
Fry has taught himself much during the past ten years; some- 
thing, probably, during the present season. It was in 1901 
that he went through a marvellous season, scoring 3,147 runs 
and making thirteen centuries, six of them in the last six 
inuings he played; but it was in that same year that Prince 
Ranjitsinhji, criticising his cutting, remarked that “‘ heseldom 
does it well.” Four years later, in making 144 against the 
Australians, his cutting was described by Mr. P. F. Warner as 
superb. It can have happened seldom that a player of any 
game has set himself to gain, and has gained, so remarkable 
an improvement so late in life—late, that is, as regards the 
age during which such a game as cricket can be played at 
all. 

The opportunity of understanding, and perhaps of imitating, 
such a process of self-improvement might well attract others 
besides schoolboys. But schoolboys especially, who in these 
days are taught cricket much as they are taught Latin, will 
value the instruction which is contained in the book which 
Mr. Fry has just written on “ Batsmanship” (E. Nash, 2s. 
net). Here Mr. Fry has set himself to describe, not only in 
general terms, but in the minutest detail, the manner of 
making the various strokes of the game—driving, cutting, 
hooking, glancing, and the rest. His method of description, 
like his way of learning, is his own. He begins by an 
extremely close observation of the manner in which an 
acknowledged master makes a particular stroke—the handling 
of his bat, the position of his body, his arms, his head, the use 
he makes of his legs. Most men who have played cricket have 
gained something by watching better batsmen than them- 
selves, but few can have watched other players with the 
closeness thought necessary by Mr. Fry. Take, for instance, 
his description of the method of a fellow member of the 
English Cricket Eleven, Mr. R. H. Spooner. Suppose you 
were to meet Mr. Spooner “in a country lane with no one else 
in sight” he might be persuaded to show you with his walking- 
stick how he makes his wonderful off-drive. But would 
watching him hit an imaginary ball once or twice be enough ? 
By no means. You would have to ask him to go through the 
stroke over and over again, and then, watching him with the 
greatest care, you would have to concentrate your attention 
each time upon some different point. Here is the learner's 
task :— 

“First, you would have to note with care how he stood at 
attention before moving into the stroke at all; how his feet were 
set; how his weight was distributed on them; how his legs were 
arranged; how his body was disposed, especially at the hips and 
shoulders ; how his arms hung; how he gripped the handle; and 
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how he held his head and how he turnod his eyes upon the 
i bowler. Secondly, you would have to observe accu- 


_—~- what, if anything, he did with his feet, his legs, his body, 
his hips, his shoulders, and his head and eyes when e lifted his 
bat (as we will now call his stick) in preparation for his forward 
swing ; and in addition you would have to observe, past all error, 
isely what he did with his up; and lower arms, and with his 
wrists and with his arms and with his fingers, as he lifted back 
his bat. Thirdly, with a quick and sure eye on his forward swing, 
a very quick and a very sure eye, you would have to follow pre- 
cisely what he did with his left foot and his left leg, with his 
right foot and his right leg, with his hips, with his shoulders, 
with his head, with his eyes; very particularly how and when he 
transferred his weight fully on to the advanced foot; and, with 
equal attention, how he worked his upper and his lower arms, his 
wrists, his hands, and his fingers—from the beginning, through 
the middle, to the very finish of the stroke.” 
That is careful work. But it is work which Mr. Fry con- 
siders a necessity if the off-drive or whatever stroke he chooses 
is to be properly understood. It is the method of observation 
which he has adopted for every valuable stroke in the game, 
and which, set down in plain English, may possibly suggest 
to cricket “coaches” something a little different from the 
teaching to which a past generation has been accustomed. If 
you analyse the traditional method of school “ coaching,” to 
what, in essentials, does it amount? Or, rather, to what did 
it amount up toa few years ago—for matters have changed 
lately with the facing-the-bowler stance and other innova- 
tions? A beginner was taught to stand up to his wicket and 
not run away from balls on his legs and body, to hold his bat 
straight, keep his left elbow and left shoulder well across in 
playing forward—above all, in the writer’s experience, to 
play forward whenever possible. Here Mr. Fry suggests a 
change, and he begins with the attractive theory that for- 
ward play is an artificial business, and only learned 
by long and elaborate schooling, whereas back play is 
right and natural, and not difficult to learn. If, he points out, 
you put a bat in the hands of an untutored rustic and bowl a 
bal! at him, he will probably do one of two things. “ Hither 
he wil) deliver by nature an abominably incorrect but possibly 
effective ‘hoick’; or he will by nature play back, and if he 
does he will do so in a way not only effective but nearly 
correct and not unworthy of a county player.” But back play, 
however useful and however natural, has for some reason been 
neglected by coaches and tutors, perhaps because forward 
play has somehow become associated with good style. The 
two, of course, are equally necessary both for offensive and 
defensive play, and neither ought to be taught at the expense 
of the other. 

But in his choice of teaching either forward play or back 
play the coach is still at the beginning of his work. There is 
far more to be learnt as regards the proper method of playing 
any particular ball than the mere handling of the bat, and 
Mr. Fry is the first writer on the art of batting who has paid 
due regard to the other conditions, besides the correct handling 
of the bat, which lead to the correct performance of any given 
stroke. Among them foot-work perhaps comes first, for it is 
only by the proper placing of the feet and the correct dis- 
position of the weight of the body that certain strokes can 
be made effectively. Wrist-work and swing are other subjects 
for study, and as an adjunct to both comes finger-work—a 
discovery the importance of which Mr. Fry emphasizes in 
some interesting passages. What is it which makes just the 
difference between a stroke made by an average cricketer and 
a master batsman? Both go through motions in the main 
alike, but the master batsman adds something of his own. 
His foot moves forward a fraction of a second sooner or later ; 
his bat is lifted back at a slightly different angle; he gives an 
extra flick of his wrist, a turn of his arm exactly at the moment 
needed, a shift of the grip of his fingers, and the result is a ball 
sent where he pleases at the fastest possible pace with apparently 
the smallest possible effort. He has timed the ball precisely ; 
he has known exactly how and when and where the surface 
of his bat should meet the impact of the ba)! so as to produce 
the effect he intends. He may do all this consciously, or 
possibly, as great and natural bats sometimes do, without 
knowing exactly what he does. But the timing of the stroke 
is the essence of batsmanship, and it is this point which 
Mr. Fry’s work emphasises in a way which other writers 
have not been able to do, lacking his complete grasp of the 
mechanism not only of the game of cricket, but of the human 
body. He has given all cricket tutors and coaches a new view 
of what true batsmanship may mean. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


_—_-_s>—— 


“THE ABANDONMENT OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN SEA.” 
(To tux Eprrom ov tux “ Srecraror.”] 

Sim,—It appears from Mr. Churchill’s replies in Parliament 
that the Mediterranean is to be abandoned without giving the 
House of Commons an opportunity of discussing it except in 
an academic way and after the event has taken place. I feel 
confident that the Spectator, which has so consistently fought 
for the provision and maintenance of adequate sea power, will 
enter a protest against this method of dealing with naval affairs. 

Every alteration of naval policy is now excused by the 
reminder that all must be sacrificed to concentration in the 
North Sea. No one disputes for a moment that it is necessary 
that we should maintain a two-Power standard in the North Sea, 
but this does not mean that the abandonment of the Mediter- 
ranean will not leave us exposed to dangers almost as great as 
those in the North Sea—dangers, moreover, which are all the 
more perilous on account of their indirectness and complexity. 
There is no need to dwell on the importance of the command 
of the Mediterranean in so far as it is the most important 
avenue for food supplies and raw products. There should be 
scarcely more need to point out the importance of this com- 
mand upon our relations with India. Any student of history 
who knows how the Eastern trade of the Venetian Republic 
was ruined by interrupted land communications between the 
Mediterranean and India may apply the same lessons to the 
interruption of sea communications at the present time. Whilst 
these two factors are surely ample justification for demanding 
the maintenance of our Mediterranean command, and for re- 
fusing utterly the “ bottle-neck ” arguments that are used to 
bolster up the importance of the few second-class ships that are 
to be left at Gibraltar, there is a third consideration which is 
more important than either of the two preceding ones. 
The presence at Malta of a British fleet superior to any fleet 
or fleets of adjacent countries has always had an effect of 
incalculable importance on the policy of the Balkans, the 
Middle Eust, and through these to Germany, France, Austria, 
and Russia. If the North Sea fleet is really to remain tied on 
guard in the North Sea, and if there is no fleet in the 
Mediterranean, British diplomacy ceases to be effective in 
all questions of Mid-European, Balkan, or Mid-Asian politics 
save when such questions are of such gravity as to warrant 
aggressive action on our part in the North Sea with a first- 
class Power. But to lose influence in any such questions is to 
lose it in all. It is, further, important to consider what effect 
the abandonment is likely to have upon our chances of futare 
alliances and friendships. Strength attracts; weakness 
isolates. Take the case of Italy, at present uncomfortably 
lodged under the roof of the Triple Alliance. Will the 
reduction to an absurdity of our naval strength tend to 
make her seek an alliance with England, or will it not 
rather tend to drive her back towards those Powers 
which, however unsympathetic, have at least growing fleets 
and armies to give her? It seems to be forgotten also 
that Germany could strike at our naval supremacy in the 
Mediterranean no less effectively than in the North Sea 
Napoleon never recovered the loss of Malta and Egypt, and 
an abandoned Mediterranean leaves both of these exposed to 
attack by any coalition of Powers friendly to Germany and 
hostile to England. To abandon the Mediterranean at all is 
the negation of Imperial responsibility and maritime supre- 
macy; but to take this step when Mediterranean Powers are 
building more rapidly than ever before; when the Mediter- 
ranean Sea iteelf is the scene of two Powers at war; when 
the Dardanelles have only recently been closed and our trade 
impeded and when the echo of the shots fired at Charnak 
have scarcely died away; when islands are being seized and 
occupied ; when Crete is in a ferment; when a state of war 
reaches from Sicily to Aden—to abandon the Mediterranean 
under these conditions is criminal folly.—I am, Sir, &., 

House of Commons. Grorce Luioyp. 


LETTERS 





LONDON CHILDREN. 
[To rus Eprron or tas “Srecratos.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Austen Chamberlain has recently told us how 
having submitted it to four approved tests “no fund can be 
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more confidently recommended to the generous than the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund.” The fund faces every 
year the 800,000 children in the elementary schools—half of 
whom never leave London for one night—with the hope of 
giving a fortnight of country pleasure to the most ailing. 
Last year 45,174 were sent, and brought home not only health 
but memories of strange delights, new knowledge discovered 
by themselves, and refreshing experience of life in a cottage 
home. The children are selected from schools all over 
London by the care of thousands of visitors, no district 
being specially favoured, and their eyes are opened by pre- 
vious talks and a personal letter on the wonders and beauties 
of the countryside. It may he fairly claimed that the 
children benefit more through the new thoughts which come 
to their minds and the new friendships which come to their 
hearts than through the fresh air which comes to their bodies. 
Each cottager whose cottage is visited and approved by a 
country correspondent receives 10s. for the fortnight’s hospi- 
tality, and last year over £7,000 was paid in railway fares. 
The parents, contributing according to their means, gave 
£10,329, but many are unable to give more than a couple of 
shillings and some can give nothing. The fund last year 
raised £22,605, but as the railway fares have this year been 
increased by 12} per cent. £800 more must be raised to send 
even the same number of children, and then there are many more 
who, with pale faces and wistful longing, are pleading to be 
sent. May I ask, therefore, for large and ready gifts from 
all those who know and feel how good a thing it is that 
London children should have such a holiday this summer? 
Ten shillings is a small sum often lightly spent, but for a 
London child it can change fourteen weary days on the pave- 
ments for fourteen joyful days in the fields. Contributions 
may be sent to the Earl of Arran, Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.—I am, 
Sir, &c., SamvuEL A. BaRnett, Chairman. 

4 Little Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, 8.W. 

[We sincerely trust that our readers wiil not overlook 
Canon Barnett’s appeal.—Ep. Spectator. } 





LAND SETTLEMENT FOR SOLDIERS. 

[To rue Eprror or tHe “Srecraror.” | 
S1zr,— May I explain briefly the raisons d’étre and aims of the 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement Association? The need for the 
work which the Association will undertake was considered in 
a little book, “ Land Settlement for Soldiers” (Clowes and 
Sons, Ltd.), which I lately wrote. Others have now taken the 
idea up, with the result that the Association has been formed. 
It is now practically certain that definite action will be 
taken. 

The term of service, which is rendered necessary in the 
British Army by the duty of furnishing garrisons abroad and 
at the same time feeding the Reserve, being neither “short,” 
as in the conscript services of the Continent, nor “long,” as 
in former days in this country, inflicts great injustice on the 
soldier. In the conscript armies the period of service with the 
eolours is so short that it does not sever the connexion with 
civil life. Moreover, conscription is fair to all, since all 
have to serve, and no one is handicapped in relation to others. 
“Long” service gave the soldier a career and a pension. 
But our medium term of service effects a break with civil 
occupation, but affords the man neither a life career nor 
the means of living after he is discharged. He returns to 
civil life, normally at the end of seven years, and still in 
receipt of pay, usually 6d. a day, till he has completed 
in the Reserve a total of twelve years’ service from first 
enlistment. He thus has to compete in an overstocked labour 
market with men who have had several years’ start in acquir- 
ing proficiency at their callings while he has been serving his 
eountry. A certain number of the men, of course, find suit- 
able employment. The Post Office and other Government 
Departments provide for some. But a large proportion, 
including many men of excellent character and more than 
average natural qualifications, never succeed in obtaining 
permanent occupation and drift into chronic destitution. It 
is difficult to obtain accurate figures as to the numbers who thus 
fall victims to the system, but there is good reason to believe 
that some hundreds of thousands of old soldiers are, as the 
normal state of things, living in conditions which would break 
all but the stoutest hearts, and which are disgraceful to the 
nation, 








The Soldiers’ Land Settlement Association believes that the 
time has come when a practical, if partial, remedy can be 
found. The idea of settling soldiers on the land is not new. 
It has often, though not always, been successful. Soldiers of 
the Regular Army who were given land grants in New Zealand 
after the New Zealand War have proved efficient settlers. Thero 
are at this moment soldiers sent out by certain agencies farm. 
ing and doing well in Canada and Australia. In spite of the 
partial failure of the small-holdings movement in this 
country, there are old soldiers prospering on oo. 
operative settlements organized by the Agricultural 
Organization Society. But I rely in calculating the prospects 
of success, not on these isolated examples, but on three con- 
siderations which combine at this hour to make that possible 
which perhaps has never been possible before. They are the 
system of co-operative agricultural organization introduced 
by Sir Horace Plunkett ; the “ Witzwyl” system, applied with 
such success by Herr Otto Kellerhalls in Switzerland, 
which quickly renders the most unskilled labour profitable in 
agriculture by employing it along with a large proportion 
of skilled workmen, who labour themselves and teach by 
example; and the carefully thought-out schemes of assisted 
settlement now in operation under several of the Dominion 
Governments and a few great railway companies, like the 
Canadian Pacific, and other land-owning corporations. 

The conditions of service already described, though dis- 
advantageous when other occupations are contemplated, fit 
well into a system of training for agriculture. The period of 
service in the Reserve during which most of the men must 
remain in the United Kingdom corresponds with the time 
necessary for thorough training, and on final discharge the 
men are usually just at the best age for starting inde- 
pendently. 

The Association will equip training farms at which a 
thorough preparation will be given for settlement either at 
home, or in the Dominions oversea, or for wage-earning em- 
ployment on the land. It will make arrangements for pro- 
viding openings for the men so trained. 

The need of the Army is great and the field for agriculture 
within the Empire unlimited. The benefits which the scheme, 
if successfully carried through, will secure are self-evident. It 
is confidently believed that, after an experimental stage, the 
training farms can be made self-supporting.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Henry PILKINGTON. 

Llys-y-Gwynt, Holyhead. 

[We welcome this excellent scheme, and are delighted to 
see that it is intended to train men for home settlement quite 
as much as for the oversea Dominions. We see no reason 
why the experimental farms should not be self-supporting ; 
they can be, we are sure, if too much money is not sunk in 
unnecessarily costly buildings—the curse of all philanthropic 
adventure. The scheme, we may add, should both help and 
be helped by the organization of “The National Reserve.”—~ 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





PROBLEMS OF THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 
{To tux Eprror or tus “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—A description of the recent review of the National 
Reserve says: “ Many of the onlookers treated the colour with 
due respect.” It is understood that by “the colour” is meant 
the Union flag. Surely an unarmed body of civilians should 
not carry in a procession anything that could be properly 
called “the colour” in a regimental sense and claim to be 
treated “with due respect” as if borne by a unit of “the 
army.” This great patriotic movement must be carefully 
watched lest by any act its leaders draw down ridicule 
upon it. On the other hand the civilian branch of the 
War Office ought to be warned that it is doing much 
mischief by persisting in the silly form of addressing 
as “Mr.” or “Esquire” such ex-officers of the Regular 
forces as served in the rank of captain or major and 
resigned their commissions. I have seen, as a member of a 
borough committee for the raising and maintenance of the 
National Reserve, official correspondence showing that an 
ex-Volunteer captain may be styled “Major” (having been 
granted honorary rank on retirement with right to wear 
uniform), while the ex-Regular captain who resigned his com- 
mission in the Army is by the War Office denied any military 
status whatever. The consequence is that at the Review one 
saw ex- Volunteer captains with the uniform and insignia of 
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Field officers, and ex-Regular captains in civilian dress who 
were fain to confess that they were officially to be regarded as 
pure civilians. Even a Mutiny veteran who in the “ purchase 
days” sold his commission must not be called “Captain” 
according to War Office rules. What to do in this dilemma 
my Committee does not know. Can youenlighten us P—I am, 
Sir, &c., B. C. 
[The National Reserve is no amateur organization but a 
part of the military and defensive forces of the nation— 
raised and organized by the Territorial Associations under 
the authority of the Army Council. The Army Council, te., 
the War Office, can therefore alone determine such questions 
of title and precedence as those set forth by our correspondent. 
Even if its decisions seem unreasonable they must clearly be 
obeyed till they are altered or withdrawn.—Eb. Spectator. 





WELSH NONCONFORMISTS: A SUGGESTION. 
[To true Epiron or tos “Srxcraror.”) 
Srr,—Would it be too much to suggest that those wide- 
minded Nonconformists who object to the present lamentable 
Welsh Church Bill should draw up in the form of a petition 
a list of the sectarian rubs and grievances which undoubtedly 
do exist in their matters ecclesiastical and forward it to Mr. 
Bonar Law, with the request that in the event of his party 
coming into power he will pledge himself to endeavour that 
the matter shall be properly investigated with a view to a 
wise and well-balanced redressing of their wrongs? Wales 
might thus be induced to see that a wise and even-minded 
earnest attempt to amend legislation would be a better means 
of reducing the terrible sectarian bitterness now existing 
between nominally Christian bodies in her unhappy country 
than the present combination of political bargaining and 
religious fanaticism, which she has been taught to believe will 
make an end of her warfare and herald in a reign of faith, 

hope, and charity crowned by peace.—I am, Sir, &c., 
“A DWELLER IN WALES.” 





THE POLITICAL AUCTION. 

[To tas Eprrom or rus “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Mr. Lloyd George says that in all such questions as 
that which Mr. North raises one has to come back to the land, 
and that the low wages of agriculture prevent any permanent 
rise in the wages of better-paid industries. I have not seen 
this disputed. But how are these wages, whose improvement 
is so necessary, to be increased if the product out of which 
they and the small-holder are paid must not rise in value? 
Mr. Lloyd George hopes to get it out of the farmers, who will 
either pass on the loss to the consumer or come still more 
numerously to the Court of Bankruptcy. In consequence of 
taxation having no relation te representation of the specially 
taxed, England now seems to be “up at auction.” Pensions 
and Insurance we have got. Will no one increase the bidding P 
For absolute sale and without reserve, all that property known 
as “ British capital.” Gentlemen, what offers ? Going! Going! 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. Hr. 

Woodbury. 





“THE CONFEDERATES.” 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—I know nothing about the Confederates, but I should 
like to ask your correspondent, Mr. E. L. Oliver, a question. 
He says, “ Are these Confederates really Conservative? They 
say in effect, ‘Perish the Church, perish Ulster, perish the 
Constitution, and long live the tariff.’” He also says that if 
there were a General Election to-morrow a number of the 
5,000 Conservative Free Traders in South Manchester would 
again vote for Free Trade—by which, I suppose, he 
means the Radical or Socialist candidate. My question 
is: “Are these Free Traders ‘really Conservative’ ?” 
I know several Conservatives who took what I fear I 
must call your bad advice to support Mr. Winston Churchill 
and to oppose Mr. Balfour in 1906. They talked a great deal 
about it then; they are very silent on the subject now. And 
I do not think they will make the same mistake again. Of 
course, people who prefer to be governed by the present 
Coalition will vote accordingly, whether they are Free 
Traders or not.—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. Pecx. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





“THE LIBERTY TO WORK.” 
[To raz Eprror or rus “Srecraros.’’] 

Srr,—In an article under the above heading on June 15th 
you say that you do not wish to take sides as between union 
and non-union labour. Yet, notwithstanding, allow me to 
point out that from the commencement of the trade-union 
movement the bulk of the capitalist Press have sided with 
those who have essayed to crush it, at no time advancing any 
remedy to keep workmen whilst out of employment from 
starvation or becoming dependent upon the rates. In 
common with the members of the legal and medical 
professions, &c., newspaper proprietors maintain a fixed 
price for their papers as well as a standard price for 
advertisements. Although the charges for “ads.” im 
different papers vary, yet such are not objected to; and why 
should any demur be raised to the reasonable claims of labour ? 
If the Manchester school of ethics are adopted in most phases 
of labour, does not a reduced purchasing power of labour 
eventuate, and reduced home trade result? My own union— 
the London Society of Compositors—last year disbursed the 
sum of £22,464 in relief of its unemployed, who would, in most 
instances, otherwise have burdened the rates. And the mem- 
bers appreciate the difference. It is a well-known fact that 
what in outside trade-union circles is stigmatized as “ tyranny” 
is inside looked upon as “zeal”; and to uphold “their 
standard ” trade-union members will, while regretting, condone 
much.—I am, Sir, &c., James RICHMOND. 

7 Wells Street, 

Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 

| We have never demurred to the reasonable claims of labour, 
but have always declared that it was the right, nay the duty, 
of the labourer to sell his labour in the highest market, and so 
to get for it the best and highest price possible. Further, we 
have always recognized the most complete right in the workers 
to combine together to raise, as far as they chn, the price of 
their labour. All we have done, and shall continue to do, no 
matter what attempts are made to misrepresent us, is to deny 
that working men have any right to use force to compel men 
to combine who do not want to combine, or, again, to use force 
to prevent a man from working who desires to work. The last 
sentence of Mr. Richmond's letter has a most sinister sound. 
It affords striking proof of the need for that thorough inquiry 
into trade-union methods in the matter of picketing which we 
ask for elsewhere.—Ep. Spectator. } 





SAFEGUARDING THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
(To tue Eprrom or tas “ Srecraron.”’) 
Srr,—You published a most important letter on June Ist 
signed St. M. Boldero. Those who are fixing the details of the 
law ought to get him, or people like him, to help them. It is 
impossible to have too many safeguards, and they should be 
rigorously made. The groups of benevolent ladies who are 
furthering the movement are of an exceptional kind—they are 
ideal committees, they give personal care and attention to 
the feeble-minded. But this generation, with the eagerness 
and devotion which belong to starting a new thing, will pass 
away; the well-meaning “Inquisition” with its sentence of 
perpetual imprisonment will remain; and the inmates of the 
institutions will not be, as now, under extra-benevolent care, 
but under the average managing committee. We all know 
that committee, and how far it is to be trusted for power of 
diagnosis, for conscience, for tenderness, and for pluck. Yet 
these are the qualities specially needed in those who select 
and control the masters, matrons, and attendants of the 
feeble-minded. A steady proportion of the applicants for 
such posts choose the work because they are callous to suffer- 
ing and want high pay, and a certain proportion of these is 
always appointed for want of better. (Having once secured 
an engagement they are started on a career and can boast 
“experience.”) It does not need sentimentality and pessimism ; 
it only neede a little common sense and working knowledge 
to know that under the new law there will be, after a time, 
much helpless misery. What I plead for is the appoint- 
ment of the right people now for making the safe- 
guarding amendments. Perception like that of St. M. 
Boldero, which sees the difference in demeanour of the 
inmates of various institutions, is rare. The imagination 
to realize, having seen it, what it means to people to spend 
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their lives “cowed and overworked” with no hope of escape 
(English subjects under English law) is rarer; the heart to 
eare is rarer still; and the courage to do anything to try to 
alter it is the rarest of all. Let us choose people who remember 
these things to amend the law for us. 

In the “days of England’s greatness,” before we were 
Socialists by compulsion, the village idiot, “a danger to him- 
self and the community,” was free. He had his friends; a 
kindly farmer’s wife would mother him; and he had his 
enemies—he would be teased or ducked in the horse-pond. 
But he had compensations. The roads were his, to wander on 
at will. He had the sky and the hedges, he could follow his 
tastes, he could spend hours at a time talking to a field of 
turnips, or to the twittering birds. He was free. We have 
taken from him a great inheritance, on account of its 
“danger.” Let us at least try hard to protect him, in detail 
and at every possible point, from future danger, remembering 
that his “right of appeal” is a mockery. Do not let us make 
his unhappiness certain, by refusing to admit that hypocrisy 
and cruelty are always round the corner waiting to slip in 
(and willslip in unless they are steadily watched and kept 
out) wherever there is absolute power over the helpless.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. R 

14 London Place, Ozford. 

[Quite true; but do not let us forget what happened to the 
village idiot when she was a girl, and also how often other 
idiots used to follow in her steps. We must stop the breeding 
of the feeble-minded, but in doing so we must also, as “A. R.” 
reminds, take care that we do not imprison and torture.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE COMMITTEE ON PATENT MEDICINES. 
(To rue Eprror or tax “Srxcrator.’’] 
Srr,—May I be allowed to express a doubt whether what 
Mr. Dore calls “the curiously helpless evidence of Mr. Guy 
Stephenson” is not entitled to more attention and respect 
than the opinion of the “eminent barrister ” cited by the same 
correspondent ? 

Mr. Stephenson, not only by virtue of his present posi- 
tion as Assistant Director of Public Prosecutions, but also by 
reason of the qualifications which secured his appointment, 
speaks on such a subject with perhaps unrivalled authority. 
As a barrister with a large practice at the Central Criminal 
Court, and as one of the editors of “ Archbold’s Criminal 
Practice,’ Mr. Stephenson possibly knows more of the 
difficulties which beset the path of prosecutors than an 
“eminent barrister,” to whom the atmosphere of a criminal 
court has probably long been unfamiliar, and whose memory 
of this branch of the law may have grown pardonably but 
unmistakably rusty. That such is in fact the case one state- 
ment attributed to his “eminent” friend by Mr. Dore would 
lead one to suspect. “They [the fraudulent vendors of patent 
medicines] would then be obliged to prove the truth of every 
one of their statements.” This can hardly be accepted as a 
correct statement of the position. The burden of proof lies 
on the prosecution ; the benefit of the doubt rests with the 
defence. 

Now the prosecution have got to establish beyond all doubt 
the following propositions :— 

(a) That the prisoner made certain definite representations 
as to existing facts. It will probably not be found too easy 
to extract from the language of the average advertisement 
any sufficiently clear, concrete, and relevant statement to bear 
certainly the meaning alleged in the indictment and supported 
by the evidence. 

(b) That on the faith of these representations the prosecutor 
parted with his money. 

The “truth of every one of the statements” in the adver- 
tisement can therefore seldom be in issue. If a man is 
suffering from eczema he will probably not be affected by 
aclaim in the advertisement that the medicine will also cure 
a host of other ailments. Such claims are accordingly of 
little if any relevance. 

(c) That these representations were false, and false to the 
knowledge of the prisoner. A grossly exaggerated puff as to 
a mere matter of opinion is not a false pretence. (R. v. Bryan, 
7 Cox 312.) 

It must be remembered that quack medicines make most 
of their claims in respect of ailments not readily amenable 











to medical treatment. Consequently the prosecutor wil, 
probably have to admit that the nostrum only failed 
where the doctor had failed before, and any medical 
witness called in support of the prosecution will prob. 
ably be made to say that opinions differ genuinely as 
to the proper treatment of the particular malady in question, 
Add to this that the prisoner is probably able to call into the 
witness-box a host of persons ready to swear to having been 
cured by his medicine, and that whereas the prosecution must 
prove absolutely the defence have only got to establish a doubt 
under any one of the foregoing heads in order to be entitled 
to acquittal, and I think it will be admitted that the law as it 
stands is hardly an effective weapon with which to fight the 
vendor of quack remedies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An OxsscurE BARRISTER, 





“ALONE IN WEST AFRICA.” 

(To ras Eprror or tus “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—I fear that though Sir Brandford Griffith has tilted a 
lance at my book he has not done me the honour of reading it. 
Had he done so he would have known that I am not “ Miss” 
Gaunt, and therefore, presumably, as well able to speak of the 
difficulties and delights of married life as any other woman 
who has been married. He would have known, too, that I 
have never jeered at the use of mosquito-nets. I should te 
extremely sorry to sleep anywhere on the Gold Coast with- 
out one, for one piping mosquito is a more certain murderer of 
sleep than an uneasy conscience, and he would be lucky who 
only met one. What I did say, and what I still think, is that 
mosquito-proof rooms in which the air is almost invariably 
vitiated, because it cannot be changed, are dangers and death- 
traps. 

He speaks of the climate as “ most treacherous.” There I 
feel that he, with so many of the men who go to West Africa, 
maligns the climate. It is tropical and delightful, if only you 
recognize that it is tropical, and therefore the pleasures of 
England or any other country with a temperate clime must 
not be looked for. The oak and the primrose, each in its 
own way, are beautiful, but so also are the palm and the 
frangipanni. West Africa has certain diseases that are to be 
feared, but I have heard of sanatoriums for consumptives, 
and men have been known to die young even in healthful 
England. The difference is that we do not dwell on 
the diseases peculiar to a cold, damp climate because 
we have grown up with them, while the diseases 
of a tropical climate are still to us new and terrible. 
What I said, and what I still maintain, is that it is the con- 
ditions of life that are to be feared in West Africa, not the 
climate, and the conditions of life are capable of improvement. 
Men who set up as the ideal of comfort the cosy fireside are 
apt to make mistakes when living in a tropical climate; still 
more unwholesomely are they likely to live when parted from 
their womenkind. Sir Brandford Griffith thinks it is “as 
cruel as it is unjust” to speak with scorn of the English- 
women who do not go out to their husbands. In Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, there are, I think, all told, twenty white women; 
at Konakri, in French Senegal, just sixty miles away, there are 
I wonder what the French say about the 
No, I do not wonder—I know. 


over two hundred. 
Englishwomen as colonizers. 
It is not complimentary. 

I have never dreamt of comparing West Africa with 
Australia or Canada, but the qualities that make for success 
in one country make for success in another. Civilization has 
been brought to a high pitch in England, and with the bless- 
ing comes also the curse. The women are bred too softly. 
In Canada and Australia they work, and consequently find 
interest in life or go under; in Africa they find the service 
that to the Australian or Canadian would be luxury inefficient, 
but it gives them leisure to think of their ills and their 
discomforts, and that and a want of knowledge of how to 
make the best of a tropical climate spell disaster. Under- 
stand me, there are numberless good, brave, capable women in 
England; they only want a little instruction, not the dis- 
couragement that Sir Brandford Griffith gives, and West 
Africa will tell a different tale. To ensure failure only suggest 
that it is bound to come, and come it will in due course. 

I have heard the story about the two Governors before. 
I was told it in 1907. I need not point out that five years is 
a long time in tropical medicine, and it was not new then. 
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The cult of the fresh air is going to bring health to West 
Africa as to every other tropical possession, and as yet 
the cult of the fresh air is not properly understahded in West 
Africa. 

Finally, Sir Brandford Griffith is “afraid that Miss Gaunt 
must have been so unfortunate as to have met the most pessi- 
mistic class of man.” Reading his letter to you I feel he is 
right, and I may say, as Nathan of old said to David, “Thou 
art the man! ”’—I am, Sir, &c., Mary Gaunt. 

Gaunts’ Wood, near Wetton, Ashbourne. 








THE CANON LAW IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. 

(To rue Eprron or tas “Srocrator.”) 
Srr,—My kind but unconvinced critic in the Spectator of 
June 22nd is rather generous in allowing that my book is “a 
valuable contribution to the study of a difficult subject.” The 
subject is no doubt difficult; and the discussion of it, if it is 
to have any real relation to the complex facts, is necessarily 
somewhat delicate and involved. I doubt, indeed, whether 
I have really succeeded in conveying to my critic 
what it is for which I am actually contending. “ Mr. Ogle 
contends,” he says, “that the English canon law was of 
native growth in the provincial constitutions and the English 
ecclesiastical courts, and was not in any degree a matter of 
foreign imposition ; that, in short, the issue of legal validity in 
this realm of England was not merely between Pope and King, 
but between English National Church and Roman Curia.” 
Now I do certainly lay stress upon the fact that there was 
a large element in the canon law administered in England 
which was of native growth; but I am also careful to show 
that this native growth had an intimate, though not servile, 
relation to the development of law within the Church in general. 
The notion—to which the position attributed to me might lend 
some countenance—that the English Church evolved, as it 
were, out of her inner consciousness an insular ecclesiastical 
law without reference or deference to the established legal 
system of the Church at large is, if it anywhere exists, a 
superstition; and I have laboured to show that Bishop Stubbs 
was guiltless of it. On page 103 I say explicitly: ‘To claim 
for her [the English Church in the Middle Ages| an actual 
legal independence is a historical heresy, and Maitland bas 
a right to attack it wherever found. Where he is wholly 
wrong is in pretending to find it in anything that Stubbs has 
written, either in the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission 
Report or elsewhere.” It is true that in one passage Stubbs, 
referring to “the provincial law of the Church of England,” 
speaks of it as “ that independent and imperfect system which 
prevailed in England until the Reformation”; but he imme- 
diately shows that it was only one among the elements of law 
“which guided the English Courts.” The others included 
“the canon law of Rome,” “a knowledge of ” which “ was the 
scientific equipment of the ecclesiastival jurist,” though “ the 
texts were not authoritative.” This, I take it, is strictly true. 
In attempting to state the position positively, I refer (p. 110) 
to “the operative Jus Commune as practised and taught, by 
papal authority, in the courts and universities ”; and speak of 
it as “the Authorized Version of the canon law.” I then 
proceed: “English archbishops were many of them learned 
in that law, and all were bound to respect it and observe it. 
Their provincial constitutions, however, are not mere excerpts 
from the decretals, nor do they profess to rest upon the 
authority of the popes, except in so far as all authority 
was presumed to emanate from the popes. They were 
enacted by the authority of the archbishops themselves in 
their provincial councils, On the ground which they cover 
they coincide generally with the Jus Commune. In some 
instances, none the less, they recognize and confirm important 
prescriptions of customary law which are opposed to the Jus 
Commune, and yet are valid and operative in spite of it.” 
That is a measured statement of the case, and it cannot, I 
think, be controverted. 

Again, I do, in my fourth chapter, appear to be contending 
that “the issue of legal validity in this realm of England was 
not merely between Pope and King, but between the English 
National Church and Roman Curia.” But I will point out 
that in doing so I am merely employing the terms of an 
established controversy which I am not at liberty to revise. I 
seek to show that, given those terms, Stubbs’s estimate of 
relations is in strict accord with certain substantial evidence 





which Maitland is not entitled to discount. I am not myself 
committed to those terms, and have been at pains to say so. 
“One thing may be said in conclusion, and it cannot be said 
too earnestly. All phrases, on whichever side of the argu- 
ment employed, that presuppose an essential antagonism and 
collision between the national and the papal canon law 
are really inadmissible. We have been compelled to use 
such phrases because we have to do with a controversialist 
who deals in them freely; but in themselves they have no 
effect but to darken counsel. To attain to any candid 
and sympathetic view of the Middle Ages they must be 
banished absolutely” (p. 107). In fact, I am closely occupied 
with a definite polemic of Maitland against Stubbs; and have 
to accept, for the sake of argument, the antinomies which it 
presumes. But I have indicated, without developing, a point 
of view—that, I believe, of Lyndwood himself—from which 
such antinomies become a mere intrusion. 

I agree entirely with my critic that, as regards the Welsh 
Church and her endowments, the issue between Stubbs and 
Maitland is nihil ad rem. But this view, in which we concur, 
does not affect the fact that for some time past, in the press, 
on the platform, and in parliamentary debates, Maitland’s 
conclusions against Stubbs have been appealed to as triumph- 
antly ad rem. It is well to assert that they are not; but it is 
better, I think, to show that, whether or not, they are by no 
means 80 surely established as to offer a basis for a political 
superstructure of any sort.—Trusting that I have not tres- 
passed unduly upon your indulgence, I am, Sir, &c., 

ARTHUR OGLE. 

Otham Parsonage, Maidstone. 





COLOURS OF LIGHT. 

(To tae Eprror ov tus “ Srecraror.”*] 
Srz,—In the artistic poem on the above subject which you 
recently published reference is made to the pitch of colour. 
The basis of pitch being found in period of vibration, may 
I point out that blue (cobalt) cannot accurately be termed a 
deep tone? Professor Everett writes (“ Natural Philosophy”): 
“ Asit is completely established that the difference between 
the colours of the spectrum is a difference of vibration- 
frequency there is an obvious analogy between colour and 
musical pitch.” Sir Oliver Lodge, in his work “ Modern Views 
of Electricity,” states :— 

“An atom embedded in ether is vibrating and sending out 
waves in all directions. The length of the wave depends on the 
period of vibration, and different lengths of wave produce the 
different colour sensations Now a free atom has its own 
definite period of vibration, like a tuning-fork, and accordingly 
sends out light of a certain definite colour or of a few definite 
colours, just as a tuning-fork emits sound of a certain definite 
pitch or of a few definite pitches called harmonies. By the pitch 
of the sound it is easy to calculate the rate of vibration of the 
fork; by the colour of the light one can determine the rate of 
vibration of the atom.” 

Sir Oliver gives the following table of vibrations :— 


Red light ... ove 4x 10" in a second of time 


An atom of sodium (deep yellow) 5x 10" - ~ 
Blue light ... wis . 7x10" a - 


According to Proctor, red light is produced by long waves 
and blue light by short waves, the latter corresponding to the 
higher notes of the gamut; from the standpoint of pitch, 
therefore, it is no more permissible to speak of the “cobalt 
sky” as the “ deepest” tone than it is to speak of the majestic 
depth of the Alps. There is a certain affinity between purple 
and violet: the latter has a place analogous to a note higher 
than blue, in fact to the highest note of the gamut, for “ beyond 
the blue end of the spectrum there are waves shorter than those 
which produce violet light; and these, though they produce 
certain chemical effects, are not recognizable by the eye” 
(R. A. Proctor). Purple cannot correctly be called a low tone, 
nor classed with crimson and yellow, for blue is one of its com- 
posite colours.—I am, Sir, &c., M. Eavy Hueuess. 
Lincoln. 





“MOTHER! MOTHER!” 
(To rae Epitos or tue “Srectaros.” | 
Srr,—The following, taken from the South Wales Daily News 
of June 22nd, further shows the power of a mother. As no 
one but herself knows what her throne in the hidden hearts 
of men has cost her, so no one but herself can feel the deep 
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thrill of pride of soul at the evidence, although so deeply 
framed in pain, that it is so surely hers :— 
“DYING MAN’S ENDURANCE. 

“The Buxton Coroner, Mr. Sydney Taylor, held an inquiry 
Thursday on George Roberts. was employed at the Peak 
Dale Asphalt Works. John Bradwell, of Peak Dale, said he heard 
deceased call ‘Mother, mother!’ and npon looking saw Roberts 
fast between a truck and the wall. He did not seem to be much 
hurt, and even said he would go back to his work. Witness took 
him home. He had walked 300 or 400 yards when they met a trap 
and he was placed in it. Roberts himself knocked at his own door. 
Dr. F. G. Bennett described the condition of the deceased when he 
arrived. He was raging with pain and unable to answer ques- 
tions. His left elbow was badly fractured, four or five ribs on the 
left side were broken, his left hand was crushed, and there were 
bruises about the body. A verdict of ‘Crushed to death’ was 
returned,” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Llanelly. 


JouNn REzs. 





A RECORD REIGN. 

[To tue Eprror or tas “Sprecraror.”’] 
S1r,—It would seem that the first week of July will furnish us 
with the longest recorded instance of the active exercise of 
sovereignty. Louis XIV. of France reigned seventy-two years, 
but he was only five at the time of his accession. James I. of 
Aragon reigned sixty-three years, but he, too, was only a child 
when he attained to kingship. Queen Victoria and the 
Emperor Francis Joseph each succeeded to the throne at 
the age of eighteen, and therefore at full age for sovereignty. 
Queen Victoria reigned sixty-three years, seven months, and 
two days. The Emperor Francis Joseph will exceed this 
record in the first week of July. —I am, Sir, &c., 

C. T. Knaus. 
28 Marlborough Road, Bradford. 





THE NIGHTINGALE. 
[To tae Eprron or tHe “Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—It is now well known and admitted that the poem called 
“The Flower and the Leaf” was not written by Chaucer. Its 
probable date was after 1450—at least half a century after his 
death. My Glossary to Chaucer gives eleven references for 
“nightingale.” The word “merily” occurs in this connexion 
once only, viz.,in “The Manciple’s Tale,” 1.34. The word 
“blythe,” 7.e., blithely, also occurs once in 1. 79 of “The 
Romaunt of the Rose.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
WaALTerR W. SxKeEar. 





MISUSE OF THE WORD “CONVINCING.” 
[To rue Eprror or tae “Sprecraror.”’] 

Sir,—As you concern yourself for the purity of the English 
language, may I protest against an absurd use of the word 
“convincing” which is rapidly becoming popular? The 
excellent cricket reporter of the Times last week informed us 
that a particular bowler was not “convincing.” This week, 
in the issue of the 27th, in regard to the batting of the 
Australian Eleven, he remarks that “the body of the team 
have not yet been altogether convincing.” If a single 
bowler, or a whole side of batsmen, can fail of being “ con- 
vincing,” can the same deplorable deficiency be attributed to 
each ball delivered by the bowler or to a particular stroke of 
the batsman? If not, why not? The only rational meaning 
which the phrase above quoted can bear is that the reporter 
was not convinced in his own mind that the bowler or the 
batsman referred to were quite first-class. But why could he 
not have said plainly what he meant instead of denying to 
bowlers and to batsmen a quality to which they make no 
elaim? It is time to protest against this particular misuse 
which has caught on with that class of writers who love to 
throw in some novel or attractive phrase without any 
regard to its proper meaning or its appropriateness to the 
matter for which they use it.—I am, Sir, &., G. G. R. 





CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 
[To tue Eprron or tHe “Sprrcrator.’’] 


Sir,—There is only one charitable society in London providing 
the consumptive poor, irrespective of creed or denomination, with 
sanatorium treatment. That is the Charity Organization Society. 
Failure of the Society’s work in this t is threatened through 
lack of public support. This failure will react heavily on those 
hospitals, dispensaries for the prevention of consumption, and 
other institutions which rely on the Society to provide sanatorium 
treatment for their patients. Even after the National Insurance 











Act comes into operation there must be a considerable interval] 
before sanatorium treatment is available, under the provisions of 
the Act, for many of those who uire it. Even then it is prob. 
able that the Society will still be called upon to help patients 
who will not be included within the scope of the Act. 

The work done by the Society since 1902 in providing sanatorium 
treatment for the r who are in an early stage of consumption 
has met with considerable success, but, though highly praised by 
those who understand it, it is little known to the public generally, 
The Society limits the provision of this form of treatment to 
those passed by a medical referee ; they are kept away as long ag 
the doctors consider necessary, their families are provided for, 
and, on their return, efforts are made to find them suitable work, 
The benefits of sanatorium treatment are not confined to the 
patient ; in almost every case this treatment has saved members 
of the family from infection: directly, because the source of 
infection is gone; indirectly, because on his return he can teach 
the lessons he has learnt at the sanatorium. It is not an over- 
statement to say that in many instances the sending of a patient to 
@ sanatorium saves the lives of three or four other persons who would 
otherwise have been constantly exposed to infection. It may be well 
to add that the Society does not confine itself, in dealing with 
consumptives, to sanatorium treatment. Those not passed by the 
medical referee are, if suitable, sent to hospitals, to homes for 
advanced cases, or elsewhere as he may advise. 

The Society visits regularly those it has treated to ascertain if 
their health is maintained. All those who had been sent away 
since 1902 were visited early this year, and over 52 per cent. were 
found to be working or fit for work. This result, which compares 
most favourably with those obtained elsewhere, is due to the 
careful selection and treatment of cases. The Society’s methods 
have frequently been praised in the medical Press, and they have 
earned the appreciation, not only of the sanatorium doctors, but 
of the medical profession generally. 

We appeal to the charitable public to assist the Society in 
carrying on this most important work. Donations and subscrip- 
tions, marked “Sanatorium Fund,” should be sent to C. S. Loch, 
Secretary, Charity Organization Society, Denison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, 8.W., or to Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C.— 
We are, Sir, &c., 

A. F. Lonpon. 
Txos. Boor Crossy, M.D., Lord Mayor. 
Wiitum Osis, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Arruur Laruam, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
W. Astor, M.P. 
SANDERSON, 
Chairman of Council, Charity Organization Society, 
Charity Organization Society, Denison House, 
Vauzhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 





LIFE OF MISS FANSHAWE. 

[To rae Eprror or tae “Sprecraton.”] 
Srr,—As Iam collecting materials with a view to publishing a 
“ Life of Miss Catherine Maria Fanshawe,” I should be most grate- 
ful if any reader of the Spectator having in his possession MSS. or 
etchings by Miss Fanshawe, or any papers concerning her, would 
be so kind as to allow me to see them. I will take the utmost 
care of any papers entrusted to me and will return them safely. 
All MSS., &c., should be forwarded to me at the subjoined address, 
—I am, Sir, &e. (Miss) Lucy Bucxiey Lovzpay,. 

Williamscote, Banbury. 





AN UNKNOWN DONOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
(To rue Eprror or rue “ Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—I should be grateful if you would permit me the use of 
your columns to thank the donor of the Spectator sent me 
regularly (post-mark Bournemouth), a gift much appreciated, 
I should like at the same time to draw attention to my corrected 
address and to request the name and address of the sender.—I am, 
Sir, &., A. C. HoLianp., 
Caiza Postal 444, Lourenco Marques, 
Portuguese East Africa. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 





MARSHAL VORWARTS. 


* Blicher’s loyalty saved the cause of Europe.’’—Major-General Sir J, F, 
Ma 


vrnice, K.C.B. 


Herx’s to him who, bruised and ill, 
Wrote from Wavre, “Come I will!” 
Gneisenau said yea and nay, 





He would go and he would stay; 
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Vorwiarts scarce could sit his steed, 
Vorwarts marched in England's need ; 
He was two and seventy then,— 
Here’s to him and all his men! 


Biilow’s corps is fresh for fight ; 
Biilow leads, but rear and right, 
Corps of Pirch and corps of Ziethen, 
Battered, famished, but unbeaten, 
Up the height and down the hollow, 
On from Wavre follow, follow ; 
Thunder, growling far away, 

Tells where England stands at bay. 


Westward through the drenched lanes faring, 
Grimly went they, sweating, swearing, 
Deeper still in mire and muck, 

Till the batteries sank and stuck, 

Gun-teams floundering to the knees, 
Gun-wheels to the axle-trees, 

And the men sat down and sobbed, 

While the thunder swelled and throbbed. 


Blood-red spur, and eyes ablaze, 
Bliicher rode the trampled ways,— 

“ Hundert Teufel! what is here ? ” 
But they answered, “ Father dear, 
Can thy children thrust and flog 
Through this barbarous, Belgian bog P 
Half the guns to hell are gone ; 
Father dear, we can’t get on.” 

“Can’t get onP But yonder,—hark! 
Hear ye not the bulldog’s bark ? 

Shall the Englanders allege 

That your Father broke his pledge ? 
Shame it were, if that should be! 
Children, children, follow me! 

I am sworn to Wellington, — 
Sapperment! We must get on.” 
Thus he spake; and panting, steaming, 
Hugely heaving and blaspheming, 

On his batteries lurched and rumbled, 
On his columns reeled and stumbled ; 
But from Wavre Thielmann wrote, 

“T have Grouchy at my throat. 
Backward here the game's begun, 
And the odds are two to one.” 

“Two to one,” quoth Vorwiirts. “So! 
Donnerwetter ! it will go, 

If, bei Gott, till close of day, 
Thielmann hold them all iu play ; 

But we cannot help him there, 

Not one sabre can we spare ; 

What though Thielmann stand or fall, 
Yon’s the great game, forward all!” 
Came a redcoat, racing through,— 

“ What, in God's name, what are you ?’ 
“ Black Hussars that ride before 

Graf von Bii!ow's army-corps ; 

Back to Wavre, miles on miles, 

You shall tind his sweltering files,— 
Hark! they roll the Prussian drums! 
Courage! Father Bliicher comes!” 


> 


Forward all! And Biilow drove 
Right upon Plancenoit, and strove 
Hour by hour of blood and flame, 
Hour by hour, till Ziethen came, ; 
Storming in upon Papelotte, 
Storming in with steel and shot; 
Then, as flared the sinking sun, 
England struck,—and it was done. 
Such was Vorwirts, such « fighter, 
Such a lunging, plunging smiter, 
Always staunch und always straight, 
Strong as death for love or hate, 
Always first in foulest weather, 
Neck or nothing, hell for leather, 
Through or over, sink or swim, 

Such was Vorwirts—here’s to him! 


Frank TAY tor. 





BOOKS. 


FRONTO.* 


FRONTO’s reputation is a curious example of the vicissitudes 
which may attend literary fame. By his contemporaries 
and through the following centuries he was extolled as almost’ 
the greatest of Roman orators, as the moat accomplished of. 
rbetoricians, and the most finished master of Latin prose. 
“Fronto, Romanae eloquentiae non secundum sed alterum 
decus,” wrote an admirer in the fourth century. Aulus 
Gellius quotes him as the master and model of prose writers. 
Sidonius Apollinaris talks of the “sect” or school which 
regarded him as its founder. He was accepted as the supreme 
and final arbiter in style. The whole of his immortal works 
were supposed to have been lost in the ruin of civilization. Until 
1815 he existed only in fragments and quotations which were 
preserved in other writers. He was an article of faith, beyond 
criticism or proof, and therefore his reputation was enormous. 
He had to be taken blindly, on the estimate of his disciples ; 
but such reputations, as we know, are not always permanent. 
In that year Angelo Mai, eventually a cardinal of the Holy 
Roman Church and Librarian of the Vatican, but then an 
official in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, discovered part of 
the correspondence of Fronto obscured under a manuscript 
copy of the decrees signed by the Council of Chalcedon. The 
letters were deciphered with great difficulty and, we must add, 
with imperfect success. A few years later Mai found some 
missing portions in the Vatican, and he issued a larger edition 
in 1823. It is a pretty volume in clear type on thiek paper, 
and it contains a charming portrait of the young Marcus 
Aurelius as well as the benign profile of Pius VII. in his old 
age. Immense expeetations were raised by the discovery of 
these letters. At last scholars thought ‘they would have 
specimens of the great stylist, ard a most valuable com- 
mentary on the age of the Antonines. Maui's publication, 
however, resulted in bitter disappointment and in many 
recriminations which showed more temper than learning and 
less tact than eitber. It must be confessed that Mui’s editing 
left very much to be desired and laid more than was justifi- 
able on the work of later scholars. He was careless, not 
over-scrupulous in dealing with his text, not scrupulous at 
all in appropriating other men’s work without acknowledg- 
ment, and not skilful in handling and reconstructing his 
manuscripts. Officially he should have been an expert; 
acteally he was something of a bungler, and rather feeble at 
that; and so we may leave him. 

His imperfect labours were tuken over and improved by 
many Germans, to whose united patience we owe as much 
reconstruction as can be done. Some happy conjectures of 
Niebuhr were confirmed by the missing sheets which Mai 
added from the Vatican. Nuber, utilizing these and other 
scholia, published a more satisfactory text; and his editing 
has been supplemented by the Hmendationes of Klussmann 
and Stundemund in 1874. Professor Robinson Ellis has 
made some valuable contributions; and there is a delightful 
essay on Marcus Aurelius and Fronto by Gaston Boissier. 
Fronto’s work and place in Roman literature have been dis- 
cussed with equal charm and sanity by Mr. Mackail. Above 
all, we have Pater’s learned criticism, brilliant rendering, and 
illuminating portraiture of Fronto in Marius the Epicurean. 
There is also an admirable appendix on the correspondence of 
Marcus Aurelius and Fronto by Mr. Hastings Crossley in his 
edition of the fourth book of the Meditations, which unfortu- 
nately remains a fragment. 

Such, then, were some of the labours in Frontonian scholar- 
ship which Miss Dorothy Brock inherited from her pre- 
decessors; and her own work is a very scholarly and sensible 
addition to the subject. Her long bibliography shows that 
she has read widely and with discrimination. Her own 
handling proves her a competent and scholarly critic. Strange 
as it may seem, Fronto’s reputation fell, instead of rising, 
after the discovery and publication of his correspondence. 
The German critics thought bis letters trivial and empty, 
because they added little or nothing to our antiquarian and 
historical knowledge. They regretted that the letters did not 
contain “a load of learned lumber’; and they went on to 





* Studies in Fronto and his Age. By M. Dorothy Brock. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. [4s. net.) 
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argue, with fallacious logic, that Fronto was an overrated 
person, that we had lost nothing bythe disappearance of his 
rhetorical and literary works. Mr, Cruttwell decided that 

* the letters give an excellent idea of his mind. They are well 
stocked with words, and supply as little as possible of solid 
information.” But, as Miss Brock points out, “it is not every one 
who appreciates ‘solid information’ in a letter from a friend, and, 
while posterity is rightly grateful to Pliny for his information 
about the topography and customs of Rome, it is open to doubt 
whether the recipients of Pliny’s letters shared our gratitude.” 
“A litthe feminine tact has gone nearer to the heart of the 
matter than Mr. Cruttwell’s British density and the con- 
temptuous pedantry of the Germans. Pater talks about “the 
long-buried fragrance of this famous friendship of the old 
world” between Marcus Aurelius and Fronto; and certainly 
the correspondence gives us an aspect of the Emperor which 
is hardly brought out in his Meditations, We see him among 
his children, happy, affectionate, simple; and what we are 
shown goes far to correct, if not to discredit entirely, the 
popular notions of Faustina. The letters give a charming 
picture. If the Meditations show us, in Arnold’s phrase, that 
life may be led well even in a palace, the letters assure us 
that domestic happiness may be found there too; and we 
should not forget that the capacity for finding it was due in 
some measure to Fronto’s teaching. ‘“ From Fronto I learned 
to observe what envy, and duplicity, and hypocrisy are ina 
tyrant, and that generally those among us who are called 
Patricians are rather deficient in paternal affection.” From 
the letters and the Meditations Pater has reconstructed, with 
inimitable charm and skill, a portrait of Fronto in his “ per- 
fectly beautiful old age.” 

“The wise old man, whose blue eyes and fair skin were so 
delicate, uncontaminate, and clear, would seem to have carefully 
and consciously replaced each natural trait of youth, as it departed 
from him, by an equivalent grace of culture ; and had the blithe- 
ness, the placid cheerfulness, as he had also the infirmity, the claim 
on stronger people, of a delightful child.” 

Perhaps this personal criticism is in some sense true of 
Fronto’s place and work in literature. Marcus Cornelius 
Fronto was born, probably, between a.p. 100 and 110, at @ista 
in North Africa. He passed some time in Alexandria and 
Athens, but migrated to Rome, where he was a Senator under 
Hadrian, Consul in 143, and became Latin tutor to Lucius 
Verus and Marcus Aurelius. The date of his death is 
qjuestioned. It has been assigned to about 169, when Verus 
died; but great authorities think he lived until the death of 
Marcus in 180, and the later year seems more probable. He 
lived, we must own, in a declining period, when all the arts, 
and literature among them, were hastening to decay. The 
Silvern Age was over, and the Spanish school of writers had 
had their day. Fronto, it will have been noticed, was an 
African, as was Apuleius, as were Tertullian and Augustine 
later on. And much bas been written about African Latin 
and the supposed influence of blood and climate on 
Roman style. Miss Brock discusses this question with 
knowledge and skill. She points out, with undeniable 
force and admirable sense, that we have not sufficient 
material for a decisive judgment. It so happens that 
various late authors were Africans, but it is possible, and indeed 
probable, that their peculiarities were due not so much to the 
place of their origin as to the time in which they lived. The 
ferocity of Augustine and Tertullian may surely be attributed 
with more justice to theological heat than to the African sun. 
At any rate, neither Apuleius nor Fronto can be charged with 
heat and violence. 

Mies Brock’s appeal is certainly strengthened by what we 
know about Fronto’s work. In the same sense that Words- 
worth was a pre-Drydenite, Fronto aimed at being pre- 
“iceronian. Like the so-called Lake School, he tried to make 
a reformation by being reactionary. He had a passion for 
the old Roman authors, and he thought the Ciceronian and 
Augustan Ages had made a fatal divorce between popular 
speech and literary expression. He aimed at making litera- 
ture more real and simple, partly by making it more archaic. 
No doubt such a process lends itself to ridicule, and in 
English it may be remembered how Johnson parodied and 
jaughed at it. Unfortunately there is no Roman Boswell of 
the Antonine period. But ridicule and excess apart, Fronto 
inaugurated a great work in spite of his intellectual barren- 
mess and his verbal trifling. No doubt he helped to save and 
restore a certain amount of genuine old Roman speech. In 





the hands of Apuleius, who really had something to say, 
Latin became a lighter and far more pliant instrument than 
it had been to Cicero. In the Pervigiliwm Veneris it showed 
new and unsuspected. powers of flexibility and music. 
Through these artists. it passed on to the melodious and 
coloured prose of Jerome, and he transmitted much of 
his own skill to Gregory of Tours. These names take us to 
the beginnings of the modern languages which grew out 
of Latin. And it is in view of this development that Fronto 
has a very real interest. Our modern speech, at any rate, 
owes him some tribute of gratitude and recognition; and he 
may not be so dead as his German critics have tried to prove. 
Let us concede to them, however, that their own style owes 
nothing, as a rule, to the great tradition which we have out- 
lined, of which Fronto is the source. 

Miss Brock has done a real service to good literature by her 
interesting volume, in which she describes this movement 
with so much skill and insight. We accept willingly and 
gratefully her apologia for Fronto. At the same time we 
abate nothing of our loyalty to the Latin of the Golden Age. 
The present writer, at any rate, holds that Cwsar’s prose is 
more delicate than anything in Greek, and that the lyrical art 
of Horace is at least equal to anything that has come down 
to us from his models. Much as he admires Marcus Aurelius, 
he never can help feeling that there is something better, 
because more natural and unaffected, in Antoninus Pius, the 
most perfect example of all that was soundest in Roman 
thought and life. As a proof of it we may point to his reign 
and to the wonderful portrait of him in the Meditations, 





HOLY RUSSIA.* 

How seldom, as a rule, are books of travel inspired by any 
genuine love and understanding of the countries they purport 
to describe! Mr. Stephen Graham’s Undiscovered Russia 
—which we regret to have been so long in noticing— 
the account of a summer's wandering among the 
descendants of Finn, Mongol, Russian, Lapp, and Viking, 
is a welcome addition to the minority. The exquisite 
little scene of simple-hearted piety with which the volume 
opens gives at once the measure of his quality and sets all 
doubt at rest by its assurance of unfailing charm, sympathy, 
and freshness. 

Notwithstanding the vogue of Russian novelists, this land of 
unplumbed possibilities, immemorial, and yet, in a sense, still 
new, which is only just groping towards the realization of its 
individuality, this infinite tract of Europe where the West 
with its febrility and ite tyranny of mechanism run riot, 
melts into/ the leisured East, this mystic sanctuary 
of dreamer, “ old, fragrant, melancholy, like the black earth ” 
(p. 15), whpre medieval pilgrims still trudge the highways, is, 
as Mr. Graham points out in his preface, almost unknown in 
England. \Nor indeed, by that curious paradox which seems 
to intensify\the parochialism of nations in proportion to their 
size, is even the average Russian much better acquainted with 
his own country. Confident in his secret disdain of Western 
institutions, and with an ingrained dislike for travel of any 
kind, he is content to take it mainly for granted. 

Mr. Graham’s Undiscovered Russia is the Russia of the 
peasant, the inarticulate grain-giver, whose influence he con- 
siders paramount in Russian religion, literature, and art. To 
achieve the closest possible converse with these plain folk he 
journeyed on foot throagh the North from Moscow to Arch- 
angel and back, tramping a portion of the way in lapti, the 
loose birch-bark shoes which allow only a shufile of two miles 
an hour, yet set the pace for peasant Russia and help to give 
the moujik his priceless indifference to time, the birthright of 
calm that the West has irrevocably squandered. Of his 
sojourn at the thronged timber-mart during its two months’ 
round of unbroken daylight—“ dream daylight,” he calls it 
(p. 14)—Mr. Graham writes :— 

“The white night is a reality. ... The sun... stood on edge 
like a hoop on the surface of the White Sea and its light flooded 
upward, balf in sunset, half in dawn, and the purple lights crept 
to and fro on the charmed river. . . . There was astrange mystery 
in the night, gentle, mid, and wonderful. Nature sat with head 
between her hands, elbows on knees, and dreamed” (p. 14). 






But his quest soon drew him inland from the seaport’s 
inevitably cosmopolitan crowd to seek in unknown hamlets 


* Undiscovered Russia, By Stephen Graham, London: John Lane. [12s. 6d, 
net, | 
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and forgotten towns the unmodified essence of Russian 
character. 

In no other country is the contrast of city and village so 
extreme. The town-bred Russian, cursed with a matchless 
capacity for studious concentration unrelieved by physical 
training of any sort, and therefore powerless to grapple with 
concrete issues, is the unhappy dupe of his frothy intel- 
lectualism and hot-house forced emotions. Between his 
bookish pessimism and suicide or assassination there stands 
but the flimsiest of barriers, whose subsistence in the majority 
of cases is due simply to favourable accident. In the 
peasant, on the other hand, conscious mental processes 
can hardly be said to exist: pure primordial instinct 
takes their place—unless, perhaps, his narrow range of 
expression is merely an inspiration of self-defence, 
impenetrably masking complexities no less subtle than 
those of his kinsmen in the towns. Some caution is certainly 
required to avoid the easy error of under-estimating, not only 
the depth, but the gradations of such simple-seeming 
natures whose riddle reveals itself, if at all, in silence rather 
than in speech. 

Mr. Graham's pictures of Russian peasant life in many 
ways recall the Western Irish but for the vital absence of the 
Celt’s nimble, insubordinate wit. The hospitality, for instance, 
of even the poorest is identical : 

“It is possible to travel the length and breadth of Russia, and 
lodge at a different house each night, and never once be refused 


food and shelter, though one should not havea farthing in the 
pocket” (p. 205)... .“Oae passes from friend to friend as if 
tloating down stream upon a river” (p. 8). 

‘This simple charity,” he adds elsewhere, “is the peasant’s 
heritage. It is what we have lost by our culture” (p. 279). 
The moujik is essentially gregarious, with an unwittingly 
Athenian love of meeting his kind and doing all things, even 
to washing, incommon. The village with its ever-open doors 
has no secrets—or so Mr. Graham assures us—a sufficiently 
striking sign of the trustfulness or general honesty in this 
beggar’s paradise. Money, it is true, is remarkably scarce in 
the North-East, though the peasants are relatively rich in 
stock—Mr. Graham’s food and lodging at Novirka cost him 
a shilling a week. In the forest-province of Archangel even 
iron is almost unknown, and wooden brads do duty for 
nails. Of education there is practically none—the councillors 
of prosperous Mesen sign by a mark—and therefore no more 
than the most rudimentary conception of accuracy in terms 
and figures. In the moujtk’s vocabulary the winds themselves 
have no proper names, and the days cf the year names but no 
dates. Instead of books there isthe Church. Yet ignorance 
—a very different thing from illiteracy—does not describe the 
state of these men who by their very limitations are forced 
into closest communion with the reality of things. For, as 
Mr. Graham puts it, “homely men of dull intellect, staring 
day after day at Nature, learn more of the truth and wonder 
of life than sharp-witted townsmen in the hubbub of com- 
merce” (p. 223). Compared, indeed, to their fellows in other 
countries, they are spiritually, if not materially, blest. “The 
Russian peasants are the poorest and most illiterate people in 
Europe, and withal the least discontented, the most hospitable, 
and the most charitable” (p. 206). 

Yet the scourge of letters has its compensations. It spares 
us, for instance, in some degree the unspeakable filth of Russian 
cottages—teeming not with human life only—where washing 
ranks almost as a religious rite, the forerunner of some great 
festival ceremony, and is proportionately rare. The incredible 
overcrowding, with its innocent, almost subhuman promis- 
cuity of age and sex, the oldest often sleeping, Trappist-like, 
in their own coffins, the frequency of wholesale havoc by fire, 
above all the realized nightmare of cholera, combated by 
purely medieval methods—holy water drawn from the most 
doubtful streams is the universal disinfectant—must give 
pause to the most homesick spirit exiled from an earlier time. 
Their savage superstition, too, the obverse of that keen faith 
which enlivens the humbler ranks of the Russian Orthodox 
Church and gives them their unequalled sense of Christian 
brotherhood, takes dangerous as well as disconcerting forms. 
Much of the North is still half-pagan: in Archangel, Vologda, 
and Kostroma witches and devils are held to be normal 
accompaniments of every-day existence, and dread of the Anti- 
Christ takes its toll of victims from the cradle onwards— 
a fate from which travellers themselves, Mr. Graham points 





out, are by no means safe should local prejudice, always on 
the alert, discover in their appearance some malign peculiarity. 
In the further regions—among the Samoyedes, for example, who 
have hardly changed in a thousand years or more—the last 
semblance of Christanity fades into primeval demon-worship, 
and the peasant himself breeds back, in Mr. Graham's view, to 
the early British type. 

Nor has marriage in the village community yet passed the 
barbaric stage of proxy-traffic. “Courtship,” Mr. Graham 
writes (p. 41), “is not thought of, much less understood.” In- 
tending brides parade ata “ midnight walking,” and matters are 
arranged by the svah, the professional match-maker, a sinister 
parasite thriving mainly on guilty knowledge. Even this 
ocular guarantee is sometimes dispensed with, and husband 
and wife, Eastern-fashion, see each other for the first time at 
the actual ceremony. The wedding itself among the wealthier 
is a three-day carouse of beer and vodka, varied by games and 
barefoot dancing, and an occasion for the women to advertise 
their position by massed effects of finery, regardless of com- 
fort or suitability. The burden of keeping open house, which 
lies on the bridegroom’s father, is counterbalanced to some 
extent by the custom prescribing that every one who drinks to 
the couple must embody his goodwill in a present—only an 
inversion, after all, of the English course. 

But it is in his treatment of old age that the northern 
peasant shows most clearly the hideous practicality of the 
savage, for in this, as in many respects, he has still to achieve 
even primary Eastern civilization. The useless mouth, com- 
pulsorily maintained, fares as ill as is compatible with life at 
all, A savage, too, in his drunkenness, he finds in vodka, 
“the disease of modern Russia” (p. 36), the one anodyne for 
the dreariness of hisdays. Only the soberness of the women 
saves the race physically. Add to this the appalling speed of 
his degeneration through vice and crime when transplanted 
into cities, and it becomes hard to feel sure that in many ways 
the moujik is not more nearly akin to the Kaffir than to the 
white man. 

Mr. Graham, however, writes so well that the brutish 
aspects of his subject tend to transfigure themselves under 
the spell of a style whose delicate phrasing and soft melan- 
choly often remind one of Loti’s subtle-hued visions of men and 
things seen from beneath the half-closed eyelids of artist and 
dreamer. Certainly there is in Mr. Graham’s mood and expres- 
sion some elusively un-English element that makes his work read 
at times like perfectly translated French. Still, his sadness 
has its source, not in the passive weariness of Loti, surfeited 
with civilization and experience, but in the mysticism of a born 
wanderer. This it is that enables us to understand, if not 
to share, his unqualified enthusiasm for peasant Russia. 
But when he compares it to “a church, a holy place where 
the Western may smooth out a ruffled mind and look upon 
the beauty of life” (p. 327), he forgets how grave are the 
moral and mental defects of its medievalism, and that if it 
is ever to know a higher and more satisfying destiny than 
the secondary function of rest-cure for unquiet brains the 
spirit of serfdom must first be slonghed. Surely, when all is 
said and done, the pains and penalties of awakened conscious- 
ness are worth toa nation as toa man all the bovine tran- 
quillity in the world. 





BLUCHER.* 
GEBHARD LEBERECHT VON BLUcHER, Field-Marshal of the 
Prussian Armies, Prince of Wahlstadt in well 
deserves a place among the heroes of the nations. His name 
is a familiar one to students of the Napoleonic era, but to the 
ordinary reader he is known only as the Prussian general 
associated with Wellington in the victory of 
Waterloo. But the Waterloo campaign was only the crown 
to Bliicher’s life work. From the downfall of Prussia in 
1806, he laboured bard and incessantly for her uprising 
He was called late in life to the task. Born in 1742 at 
Rostock, he entered the service of Sweden in his 16th year, 
and was captured in the war between that Power and 
Prussia. He made a favourable impression on the Prussian 
Colonel Belling, who subsequently gave him a post in his own 
regiment. The young Bliicher seems to have acquired some 
of the characteristics of this fiery but pious colonel, to whom 
war was a necessity, but who was wont to ride to battle witha 


Silesia, 


who was 


* Heroes of the Nations: Blicher and the Uprising of Prussia against 
Napoleon. By Ernest F. Henderson. London; G. P. Putnam's Sons. (5s.) 
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hymn on his lips. The following prayer is attributed to him : 
“Thou seest, dear Heavenly Father, the sad plight of Thy 
servant Belling. Grant him soon a nice liltle war that he 
may better his condition and continue to praise Thy name. 
Amen.” 

Bliicher—then a captain—saw active service at the time 
when Frederick the Great was scheming to partition Poland. 
Unfortunately he came into collision with his superiors and 
was reported for misconduct. The charge amounted prac- 
tically to this, that he had caused a priest who was suspected 
of crime to be tortured in the hope of extorting a confession. 
War to Bliicher was ever a grim business, and throughout his 
whole military career we can detect the hard element in his 
character which made him insist on an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. He sent in his resignation, became a farmer 
in Silesia, and by his enterprise and perseverance acquired in 
sixteen years an honourable independence. On the accession 
of Frederick William II. he was recalled to military service 
and replaced as major in his old regiment. He was in u sub- 
ordinate command in the disastrous bittle of Jena (1806), but 
he made a masterly retreat with his colamn to Liibeck, where 
he was forced to capitulate “through want of provisions and 
ammunition.” He was soon exchanged for General Victor. 

Mr. Henderson writes graphically of Prussia’s position after 
Jena. The state of the Army was deplorable. Gneisenau 
complained bitterly that scarce a trace of spirit was left in 
the officers. Some purposely allowed themselves to be taken 
prisoners, and numbers offered to surrender when they might 
have escuped. Bliicher’s brave retreat is one of the few bright 
episodes in the campaign. The commanders of all the chief 
fortresses surrendered in rapid succession, and the country 
found itself naked and defenceless. “Oh, oh! our generals 
and commanders,” wrote Gneisenau; “these will be strange 
lines in history.” The country’s abject humiliation is well 
seen in Napoleon’s reception in Berlin. The bells of the city 
were rung, the cannons fired a salute, and he was actually 
greeted as a saviour and benefactor. The chief causes that 
brought about this unprecedented catastrophe are now toler- 
ably evident. The King was greatly to blame. His life was 
one long series of doubts, hesitations, and scruples. Napoleon 
cast a spell over him. “A kind word from Paris,” says Mr. 
Henderson, “ would make him shun his warlike advisers 
and even demobilize his forces.” Then the Army—* out- 
wardly much shimmer, glitter, and polish; behind it worm- 
eaten wood.” Elaborate precautions had to be observed to 
prevent wholesale desertion from the ranks. The officers were 
proud, arrogant, and incapable. Everything about the Army 
was complicated and cumbersome. Every officer took several 
extra horses with him on the march loaded with articles for 
his comfort. Bliicher had already handed in a report “on 
lessening the baggage of the Army and removing hindrances 
to the mobility of the troops.” The answer received was that 
“it was better to have the march combined with a little more 
fatigue, and then beat the enemy more surely, than to march 
more easily and be defeated.” 

So stricken was Prussia after the peace of Tilsit (1807) 
that her rise within eight years to a commanding position 
seems almost magical. It is an inspiring episode of history. 
She rose from the very depths of disaster, created for herself 
a new and better Army, joined the Coalition in 1813, waged 
war Once more with Napoteor, and fonght this time to conquer. 
The spirit of the nation awoke and received a powerful 
impetus during the Austrian War of 1809. Bliicher was 
burning to join in the fight again, and even after Wagram he 
exerted all his influence to persuade the King to make common 
cause with the Austrians. But the opportunity passed, the 
peace of Schénbrunn closed the war, and the hope of freedom 


grew dim. In fact the position became worse. Prussia 
pwed a debt to Napoleon which it was impossible 
for her to pay, and had continually to appeal for 
delay. Then the Queen died (July 19th, 1810). “ She 


might have been saved,” cried the poor King as he stood 
at her bedside, “ but she is my wife, and therefore must needs 
die.” “Iam as if struck by lightning,” wrote Bliicher; “the 
pride of womanhood has departed from the earth. God in 
heaven! it must be that she was too good for us! How is it 
possible for such a succession of misfortunes to fall on our 
State! In my present mood I should be pleased to hear that 
the earth had caught fire at all four corners.” As the year 


1811 wore on, the hearts of the patriots grew cold with fear. 





The policy of Prussia was “mastless.” The ship of State 
after veering towards Russia, was driven finally towards 
France. Bliicher was in compulsory retirement, and a 
Prussian contingent of 20,000 fought with the French in the 
Russian campaign. 

Bliicher’s chance came after the retreat from Moscow. The 
King at last gave way. Prussia joined with Russia and war 
was declared. During the campaign of 1813 Bliicher was in 
his element. At the head of 60,000 men he defeated four 
French marshals at Katzbach, crossed the Elbe at Wartenburg, 
and materially contributed to the victory of Leipzig. During 
the campaign of 1814 in France he bore the brunt of the 
fighting; and although he experienced severe reverses his 
unconquerable spirit drove him forward to ultimate victory. 
When war broke out again in 1815 the veteran, although in 
his seventy-third year, was again at the head of the Prussian 
troops. He sustained a severe defeat at Ligny, Lut with 
characteristic energy and courage be rallied his t: oops, and by 
a wonderful flank march appeared on the field of Waterloo 
at the moment of victory. He died in bis Silesian residence 
at Krieblowitz on September 12th, 1819. 

“T shall feel a certain satisfaction,” says Mr. Henderson, 
“if 1 can succeed in establishing Blicher in his rightfub 
position us the peer of Wellington in all that concerns the 
overthrow of Napoleon.” Such a claim on bebalf of Bliicher 
may readily be admitted, though us a general he was probably 
not the equal of Wellington. Bliicher’s qualities did not lie 
ina knowledge of strategy or tactics; bis military methods 
were considered antiquated; he was illiterate to a great 
extent and he was addicted to drink and gambling. But 
against these he had an indomitable will, unfailing courage 
and hopefulness, a quenchless love of the Fatherland, robust 
common sense, and a comradeship which endeared him to his 
men. In addition he was inspired by an all-absorbing 
passion—a katred of Napoleon that was almost Satanic. In 
the dark days after Jena he beguiled the weary honrs lunging 
at an imaginary adversary, calling out “ - Napoleon!” It 
was the great tonic of his life which nerved him at seventy- 
two to endure the shock of defeat at Ligny and carried him 
and his army to behold the “sunset radiance of Waterloo.” 

What he lacked in skill and science was made up by 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. “Gneisenau lenkt und ich 
gehe vorwiirts,” he once said. Scharnhorst was mortally 
wounded in the battle of Leipzig, and his place was taken by 
Gneisenau. The relations between bim and Bliicher were 
always cordial, though the former wa; bitterly disappointed 
that he was not given the command of the Prussians in the 
Waterloo campaign. When Bliicher received the degree of 
doctor of laws from the University of Oxford he wittily 
acknowledged his debt to his general. “If 1 am to be a 
doctor, they should at least make Gneisenau an apothecary, 
for we go together.” 

Mr. Henderson gives us an interesting account of Bliicher’s 
experiences in England in 1814. The newspapers called him 
“ Bliicher the Immortal” and appealed to the whole nation 
to celebrate properly the coming of “this noble veteran” ; 
“it is worthy of Bugland and of Bliicher that a heroic nation 
should honour a hero.” At Dover he was implored to tear 
his coat in pieces that all might have mementoes, Ladies 
begged for a lock of his hair. No crowned head was ever 
received with greater demonstration. When he entered the 
Opera House the whole crowd rose cheering. On his return 
to Germany he wrote to Gneisenau: “I have come out of 
England alive, but worn and weary. Words fail to express 
how they treated me: no one could have had shown to hin: 





greater kindness and goodwill.” 

Mr. Henderson’s estimate of the part played by Bliicher in 
the victory of Waterloo may raise some differences of opinion. 
The whole question is a difficult one, and it is not safe 
to dogmatize. The point is whether it was the sight of the 
bearskins of the old Guard streaming down the slope that 
determined the retreat of the French, or whether the arrival 
of Ziethen’s corps decided the fate of the day. On such a 
point the French would naturally be the best judges, and it is 
worth noting that the prevailing British view is concurred in 
by M. Moussaye, who has made an exhaustive examination of 
the evidence on the French side. Mr. Henderson prefers to 
found on the history of Herr von Lettow-Vorbeeck, who is not 
always fair to Wellington, and repeats all the old refuted 
calumnies against him. 
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The German legend of Waterloo still flourishes. At a 
banquet at Hanover in 1903 to commemorate the formation of 
the King’s German Legion the German Emperor uttered these 
words: “ With hearty thanks I raise my glass, in contempla- 
tion of the past, to the health of the German Legion, in 
memory of the incomparable deeds which, in conjunction 
with Bliicher and the Prussians, rescued the English Army 
from destruction at Waterloo,” That is the extreme form of 
it. We used to have a legend in Britain that the battle was 
won before the Prussians came up. It was untrue. The 
French used to have a legend that 70,000 Frenchmen for ten 
hours held at bay 80,000 Prussians and the 70,000 troops of 
Wellington, It was also untrue, Both these legends have 
been dispelled. The battle of Waterloo was nothing if not 
a combined effort on the part of the allies, But the German 
legend still exists, 





FIGURES ET CHOSES ANGLAISES.* 

Tus would be an interesting book if it were written by an 
Englishman. It derives additional interest from being the 
work of a foreigner, who has so identified himself with 
English middle- and working-class life as to be familiar with 
a very large section of its thought, its traditions, its religious 
and social prejudices and ideals, its conspicuous figures, its 
tastes and occupations. We say a very large section; for 
M. Cerisier’s studies do not by any means cover the whole 
field of English life, even within the limits indicated above. 
A good deal is hidden from him: he observes through a 
telescope made of religious and Radical newspapers with the 
eyes-of a French Protestant. And he who would know 
England through and through must have a wider view and 
stronger sight than is implied in this. Neither are statistics, 
on which M. Cerisier largely relies, an entirely trustworthy 
guide as to the character, the manners, the beliefs of a 
people. 

England, however, has only to be grateful to so careful and 
friendly an observer, for the book is full of most useful and 
valuable home truths, touches of keen if narrow observation, 
and amusing stories which illustrate the conclusions to which 
the writer has been Jed. The truth of his pictures of life, 
both in London and the provinces, is not affected, as a rule, 
by the fact that his studies seem to be spread over a period 
of ten years or so; and yet here and there we suddenly feel 
that we are looking back on an England of which perhaps our 
children will know little. Then we realize the actual presence 
of that revolution which is so rapidly changing the face of 
things, and we wonder perhaps how it is that M. Cerisier’s 
industrial studies do not appear to have shown him the 
approach of the shadow or the sunshine—according to our 
different views—which glooms or glows over England in 1912, 

It may be worth while to give a fuller account of the scope 
of this sincere and instructive book. M. Cerisier begins by 
various statistics of the British Empire, and especially of the 
population of London; but these early chapters are not so 
dry as they sound, for his object is a clear insight, not only 
as to the surface facts connected with his subject, but as to 
national character shown in religion, in sport and every kind 
of amusement, in crime, philanthropy, caricature, politics— 
all the springs, in short, which move the average Briton. 
And he does not neglect to study our climate as an influence 
on our character; indeed, his pages dealing with November 
fogs and their effects are among the liveliest and most con- 
vincingin his book. Passing on to the English Christmas in 
its festal aspect, with a digression on the history of plum- 
pudding, he finds himself, perhaps naturally, on the subject 
of intemperance, especially among women—a sad and alarm- 
ing picture, which is happily followed, however, by a gallery 
of portraits of distinguished Englishwomen. Some readers 
may find these a little oddly chosen: we need only say that 
they range from Lady Burdett-Coutts and Miss Nightingale 
to the leaders of the Suffragettes. After the women come the 
men; first famous preachers and religious enthusiasts of the 
tone and manner of thought already hinted at; then great 
philanthropists and those conspicuous industriels, such as 
Sir George Williams and Sir Richard Tangye, whose powers 
of mind and high sense of responsibility seem to this con- 
scientious foreign observer the finest proof and the clearest 
explanation of the worth of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


- Figures et Choses Anglaises. Par J. E. Cerisier. Préface par Frank Puaux, 
Avec 6 Portraits. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, [3f. Wc.) 





MR. A. H. BEESLY’S POEMS.* 

Tae late Mr. A. H. Beesly, the well-known Marlborough 
master, who was a younger brother of Professor E. 8. Beesly, 
the veteran Positivist philosopher and publicist, was himself a 
writer of considerable originality and distinction, both im 
prose and in verse, His most important work was his Life 
of Danton (1899), which bas been regarded by competent 
judges as a powerful vindication of the character of the 
great revolutionary. His first book of poetry, entitled Ballads 
and other Verse, was favourably reviewed in the Spectator 
(March 23rd, 1895) and other journals, and was followed by 
Danton and other Verse (1896). The contents of these two 
volumes, with the exception of a long poem consisting of 
scenes from the life of Danton, are reprinted in the edition 
now before us. Some later versesynot hitherto published or 
only published in periodieals, have been added. The volume is 
thus a complete collection, in a cheap and convenient form, of 
Mr. Beesly’s shorter poems, and should be welcome to many 
of his old friends and pupils, not to speak of other lovers of 
poetry. Mr. Beesly’s striking gift for the composition of 
spirited ballads, celebrating heroic feats, has been widely 
recognized; and his poems of this class, such as “ Sir Chris- 
topher Mings,” “ Lieutenant MacMunn” (“A Feat of 1892”), 
and “ André’s Ride,” are probably his most popular produc- 
tions. Many of the numerous poems descriptive of nature 
have much charm. Old Marlburians,for whom the volume 
will naturally have a special interest, will find in it, besides 
“The Old School Gate,” already familiar to many, tributes 
to the memory of two Marlborough friends which originally 
appeared in the school magazine. The author's own 
—rather stoical and sombre—view of life finds powerful 
expression in the lines entitled “An Agnostic’s Apology,” 
“Fortem posce animum mortis terrore carentem,” and 
“A Sussex Churchyard,” the last of which was written 
shortly before his death in 1909. Of the poems generally it 
may be said that they are interesting as Bearing the impress 
of a fine and remarkable character, while their freshness, 
genuine truth of feeling, and directness of appeal distinguish 
them favourably from much of the minor poetry of the present 
day. 





MR. NOVIKOW ON WAR.t 


Mr. Novikow has taken unnecessary pains to show that war 
brings no advantage to the countries which are foolish enough to 
wage it. He is evidently convinced that if he can but con- 
vince the European peoples of this great truth war will disappear 
and the way be made plain for the federation of mankind. If, he 
says, the efforts now directed to murdering one another “ were 
devoted to fighting our real enemies, the noxious species and 
our hostile environment . . . the entire globe would turn into 
a model farm.” Mr. Novikow has surely omitted one cause 
of quarrel which would remain even if war were extinct, 
Who is to own the model farm, and who is totill it? Solong 
as human beings were divided into these two classes—and 
even universal peace could not be trusted wholly to get rid of 
them—industrial strife might replace international strife, 
and war return under other names, Mr. Novikow has 
little difficulty in proving that this or that war 
has been of no benefit to either of the combatants, 
But, unfortunately for his argument, human passion is not 
wholly an affair of the pocket. He might win over every 
Government in Europe to his views without getting much 
nearer to the end at which he is aiming. Modern wars far 
oftener have their origin in offended national sentiment than in 
expectation that success will bring substantialrewards. For 
conflicts of this kind Mr. Novikow’s demonstration provides 
no cure. One chapter of the book is devoted to overthrowing 
what the author regards as a general belief that war 
“ operates for a selection favourable to the species.” Here, no 
doubt, Mr. Novikow has the game in his hands. In all wars, he 
argues, “the most vigorous men have gone off to fight. The 
weak, the sick, the deformed, have remained at home... . 
The recruiting officers are pitiless, The very flower of 
each generation are chosen for the butcheries.” Thus it 
falls to the least vigorous section of the nation to continue 
: * Poems oa and New, By A. H. Beesly, formerly Assistant Master at 
Marlborough College. London: Longmans and Co, ([ls.) 


+t War and its Alleged Benefits. By J. Novikow. London: W. Heimemana, 
[2s. éd, net. } 
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the race, and so the strong and healthy are a double 
disadvantage. But is it seriously maintained by any one 
worth answering that war is favourable to a beneficial 
physical selection? The real defence of war is that, when 
waged in a just cause, it does minister to a beneficial 
moral selection. A nation which will neither defend 
itself nor help an ally may breed strong men, but the strength 
will be purely physical. Mr. Novikow admits that some 
pacific races have “fallen into deep debasement,” and he 
instances the Bengalis. “Since time immemorial they have 
submitted to conquest without the faintest protest.” We 
might have expected to see them singled out for praise 
on this very ground. “Since time immemorial” they have 
anticipated the advice offered in this little volume. They 
have seen invading armies advancing against them, 
and they have decided that the “alleged benefits” of 
resistance are purely imaginary. But when Mr. Novikow 
is brought face to face with a people who have consistently 
made his view of war their own, he does not like his 
clients, and so he sets about proving that it is not the Bengalis 
that are to blame. “ Nobody reflects,” he complains, “ that the 
Bengalis fell so low because other people attacked them.” 
No doubt if their territory had never been invaded “they 
would have held their heads higher; they would have been 
proud and dignified, and perhaps might have taken for their 
motto, Diew et mon droit.” But none of these seeming 
virtues would ever have been tested, and so would have been 
worth no more than Don Quixote’s helmet. That is where we 
differ from Mr. Novikow. War may have all the demerits 
with which he credits it, but a nation which will not face war 
because it brings no material benefit with it will in the end 
fall into that debasement which offends even Mr. Novikow. 





FICTION. 
THE LAST RESORT.* 

Mr. Prevost BATTERSBY has given us an interesting if not 
altogether conclusive romance on the ethics of patriotism 
based on the recent history of Somaliland and our attitude 
towards the Mad Mullah. Somaliland, it is true, figures as 
Magaliland, but the adoption of a fancy nomenclature is so 
transparent a device as to make one wonder why it was 
resorted to. The situation very briefly is this: Major Mark 
Sarrol, the Resident of Sakhara on the Red Sea, finds that 
the friendly tribes to whom Great Britain has pledged her 
protection will infallibly be eaten up by a marauding 
chieftain unless he can persuade the British Government 
to supply him with adequate reinforcements—to be more 
precise, 4,000 men. He believes in every fibre of his being 
that the prestige and honour of his country are bound up in 
such action, but despairs of moving a pusillanimous Liberal 
Cabinet to take it. By way of temporizing they summon him 
home, but he soon discovers that unless he can bring pressure 
to bear on the Colonial Secretary his cause is lost. At this 
juncture the ambitious, unscrupulous wife of a plethoric 
financier, whom he had known in her raw girlhood as a 
suburban nonentity, offers her assistance. She has captivated 
the Colonial Secretary, but she is in love with Sarrol, who is 
innocent of the wiles of woman, and accepts her intervention 
without suspecting her motive. Rhea Heseltine brings her 
batteries to bear on the Colonial Secretary—who, as a 
matter of fact, is not converted, but yields to the majority 
of the Cabinet—and then hurls herself shamelessly at the 
head of the ingenuous soldier, only to be coldly and 
ignominiously repulsed. Yet she cannot endure to break 
with him altogether, and on the score of her influence with 
the Colonial Secretary Sarrol continues to visit her house 
during his stay in England. This, however, is pure policy, 
for Sarrol is deeply and devotedly attached to Lady Laura 
Burgoyne, a perfect paragon of beauty and virtue, but he 
deliberately postpones declaring himself until he has settled 
the Magaliland problem. Lady Laura has a brother, a brilliant 
but ineffectual young man, who has entangled himself with a 
very superior shop girl of surpassing beauty, and Sarrol 
readily accedes to Lady Laura’s request that he should deport 
Armyn Burgoyne to Sakhara to rescue him from his charmer 
and bring him face to face with the realities of life. The 
sequel rather reminds one of the second act of a musical 

* The Last Resort. By H. F, Prevost Battersby. London: John Lane. [6s ] 











comedy in which all the principal characters turn up at some 
foreign resort. Sarrol goes back to Sakhara with Armyn 
and Lady Laura—the latter en route for India—in the 
confident expectation of relief, but the Government back 
down, reduce the reinforcements, and instruct him to 
make arrangements for the final withdrawal of all troops to 
the coast. Sarrol does not hesitate in his decision. He 
resolves at all costs to keep faith with the abandoned Friendlies, 
even though it provokes an attack on Sakhara—as it does, 
On the eve of the siege the shop girl suddenly arrives witha 
complete trousseau, to the consternation of her lover and the 
authorities. But she is taken in by the wife of the French 
Resident, displays great heroism during the siege, nurses the 
wounded Armyn back to life, and is welcomed as a sister-in-law 
by Lady Laura when that admirable female Crichton returns 
to Sakhara. Meantime Sarrol has resigned his post and goes 
alone into the wilderness to assist the Friendlies, and there, 
after a perilous journey, Lady Laura discovers him, exhausted 
by fever and quite ready, on his recovery, to abandon the 
privileges of bachelorhood. 

If we have at all misrepresented Mr. Prevost Battersby by 
the levity of the foregoing sketch of his story, let us hasten to 
add that his aim is evidently sincere as well as serious; that 
his studies of men of action are engaging and lifelike; that the 
local colour is admirably managed; and that the story of the 
siege is vividly told, as one might expect from a 
writer who has himself been a soldier and a dis- 
tinguished war correspondent, and who knows the country 
in which the scene is laid. It is a pity, however, that 
he betrays so obvious an animus against politicians, and 
that he conveys the impression that patriotism is a monopoly 
of one party. Again, his portraiture of women is marred by 
extravagance: they are either too perfect or too aggressively 
feminine; the presence of one normal commonplace type 
would have furnished a welcome relief. Mr. Battersby writes 
at times brilliantly and eloquently, but in his quest of 
expressiveness he lapses occasionally into obscurity. In 
describing a love scene between Armyn and Miriam he 
speaks of the former as being “in that whimsically tender 
mood which few women could have resisted ” and as declaring 
his feelings with a “passionate exaggeration it would have 
seemed pretentious to resist.” He continues :— 

“To his playful protean facility her pregnant lentor offered 
the strangest contrast—like a bull trying to transfix a butterfly ; 
but the strange golden intensity of her eyes burned with a fire 
which should have been sufficient to content him, and more than 
once her cheeks challenged the glowing scarlet of her mouth.” 
This is indeed “ passionate exaggeration ” with a vengeance. 
There is authority in the New English Dictionary for 
“lentor,” but its revival in such a context combines pedantry 
with preciosity. 





When God Laughs, and Other Stories. By Jack London. 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.)--Mr. Jack London’s new volume contains 
a coHection of short stories to which the epithet “strong” may 
fitly be applied. In fact, it would hardly be too much to 
describe many of the sketches as brutal in their realism and 
cruelty. The most horrible of all is the story entitled “The 
Apostate,” which gives a piteous picture of a child labourer 
whose untimely work stunted both his body and his mind till 
the eternal rest became to him an immediate and imperative 
necessity. There is only one story over which the oppressed 
reader will heave a sigh of relief on finding that the author con- 
cedes for once that life is not, after all, altogether without its 
humours. To this Mr. London gives the appropriate name of “A 
Nose for the King,” and it is a decidedly ingenious piece of work, 
The book is full of interest, but the critic feels it almost a duty te 
apply to the book the warning conveyed by John Marston in 
the Prologue of “ Antonio’s Revenge” :— 


“Therefore, we proclaim 
If any spirit breathes with. this round, 
Uncapable of weighty vassion 
(As from his birth being hugged in the arms, 
And nuzzled ‘twixt tho breasts of hapviness), 
Who winks, and shuts his apprehension up 
From common sense of what men were, and are, 
Who would not know -vhat men must be—let such 
Hurry amain from our black-visag’d shows. 
We shall affright their eyes.” 


Certainly none but those whose “ breasts,” to continue the quota. 
tion, “are nailed to the earth with grief” will be able to endure 
unmoved Mr. Jack London’s poignant pictures. 

The Fly in the Ointment. By Frances Hammond. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.)—A careful study of a girl who with every worldly 
advantage is cut off from a woman’s natural life by a slight 
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deformity. What, however, strikes the reader as a much greater 
misfortune even than the deformity is Theodora Hope’s absolute 
lack of congenial relations. The “fly” of the title should cer- 
tainly have been put in the plaral, as the second drawback to 
Theodora’s happiness is even more serious than the first. It is 
hard to believe in any one quite so wicked as Theodora’s father, 
and that he should have transmitted all his horrible qualities 
to a small child who is only a collateral relation seems 
unnecessarily cruel. The book is interesting from its studies 
of character, and the portrait of Paul Egerton, who was as 
“infirm of purpose” as the Reuben of the Scriptures, is specially 
well done. 

ReapaBLe Novets.—The Tomboy and Others. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. (John Lane. 3s, 6d. net.)—A series of short sketches 
ehiefly concerned with young ladies of the description designated 
by the title. Some of the sketches are graceful, some rather 
feeble, and all quite slight. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other Jorms.] 





The Art of the Orator. By Edgar R. Jones,M.P. (A. and C. 
Black. 3s. 6d. net.)—Success in oratory, according to Mr. Jones, 
depends very largely upon a comprehension of the truths of 
psychology. It is accordingly upon the standard works on that 
subject that he founds the greater part of his text-book. Mr. 
Jones has studied, and can quote for his purpose, Professor Stout, 
Professor Mackenzie, and even the monumental encyclopedia 
article of Professor James Ward. He discourses with the 
greatest ease upon the Laws of Association, upon Apper- 
ceptive Attention, upon Discrimination and Assimilation, 
and upon the Universe of Desire. Having thus made the 
best possible use of orthodox psychology, he turns to 
orthodox logic and devotes a chapter to the lessons 
which an orator may learn from Whately and Mill. He 
winds up—and this is something of an anticlimax—with a 
chapter upon composition which gives such useful information as 
that we must not say “different to” but “different from.” It 
would no doubt be easy to sneer at Mr. Jones’s somewhat naif dis- 
play of his knowledge of the transcendental sciences. But at a 
time when abstract thinking seems almost irrevocably divorced 
from practical politics it is consoling to find the subject of 
rhetoric approached in such a philosophical spirit. A few sen- 
tences from Mr. Lloyd George’s pen supply an unexpected intro- 
duction to such a book. We are interested by astatement which 
he quotes from Gladstone to the effect “that in a conflict between 
the platform and the Press for the direction of public opinion in 
this country an efficient platform would surely win.” 





Johnsonian Gleanings, Part II.: Francis Barber, the Doctor’s 
Negro Servant. By Aleyn Lyell Reade. (Privately printed at the 
Arden Press, Norfolk Street, Strand.)—Every fact that could 
possibly throw any light upon the life of Francis Barber has been 
faithfully recorded by Mr. Reade in this monument of laborious 
research. Mr. Reade’s story begins in Jamaica, where, with 
incredible industry, he has traced the record of Barber and his 
ewner, Richard Bathurst, back to the seventeenth century. The 
story ends in the Five Towns, where, at Burslem, several of 
Francis Barber’s great-great-great-grandchildren are still living. 
Whether one approves of the expenditure of so much energy upon 
such details must depend upon the individual temperament. 
Mr. Reade himself has had his own moments of doubt, for he 
excuses himself on the title-page with a quotation from one of 
Johnson’s letters: “ All knowledge is of itself of some value. 
There is nothing so minute or inconsiderable that I would not 
rather know it than not.” In any case Mr. Reade seems to have 
done his work with the greatest efficiency, and the book is 
illustrated with two charming photographs of supposed portraits 
of Barber by Reynolds, to the discussion of which a chapter is 
dev dted. 





Sun Yat Sen and the Awakening of China. By James Cantlie 
and C. Sheridan Jones. (Jarrold and Sons. 6s. net.)—It will be 
remembered that it was Dr. Cantlie who in 1896 was informed of 
Sun Yat Sen’s imprisonment at the Chinese Embassy and 
succeeded in effecting his release through Lord Salisbury’s inter- 
vention. The portion of the book written by him is considerably 
the most interesting, consisting as it does almost entirely of 
personal reminiscences. He gives copies of three letters written 
to him and his wife by Sun Yat Sen in the early part of this 
year. One of them, dated March 12th at Nanking, contains the 
following passage, which is of significance:—“It is true that 





the Tai Ching dynasty is ‘a thing of the past,’ but the dethrone- 
ment of the Manchus does not mean the complete salvation of 
China. We have an enormous amount of work ahead of us, and it 
must be accomplished in order that she may be ranked as a great 
power among the family of nations.” In addition to the per- 
sonal accounts of Sun Yat Sen the book contains a very short 
account of the latter years of the Manchus—apparently based to a 
large extent upon Mr. Bland and Mr. Backhouse—as well as a 
miscellaneous chapter on “ Things Chinese.” 





The Survey Atlas of Scotland. By J. G. Bartholomew. (Edin- 
burgh Geographical Institute. 25s. net.)—This sumptuous atlas, 
with its sixty-eight plates, will be a delight to all lovers of maps. 
It consists of a complete series of maps, on the scale of half an inch 
to the mile, based upon the Ordnance Survey. There are also some 
curious reproductions of maps from Blaeu’s atlas of Scotland of 
1654—the first ever published—as well as numerous charts and 
plans of towns. 





Booxs or Rerexence.—The Complete Peerage. By G. E. C, 
New edition, revised and much enlarged, by the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs. Vol. II. (St. Catherine’s Press. 25s. net.)—Five hundred 
pages of this new volume only carry the enthralling list of all 
peerages “extant, extinct, or dormant” from Bass to Canning. 
A number of deeply interesting appendices are included in the 
volume. One of them contains the names, so far as possible, of 
all the Knights of the Garter. The last name on the list is that 
of Sir Edward Grey, who is numbered 845. Various classifications 
of the knights are also of interest. Thus the family which have 
included the greatest number are the Howards, with twenty- 
three, the Percys being next with fifteen.——The Annual Register 


for the Year 1911. (Longmans and Co. 18s.)—As an impartial 


summary of a year’s history, The Annual Register repeats its 
previous successes. What is wanted in such a work are events, 
not inferences from them. And this condition it fulfils in this as 
in former years. There was no lack of interesting material in 1911, 
which saw the Coronation, the passing of the Parliament Bill, the 
Morocco crisis, the great labour disputes, and the introduction of 
the Insurance Bill. We may, perhaps, express our regret that in 
the summary of the year’s “Art” the only exhibition of 
contemporary British art which receives a mention is that of 
the Royal Academy. But such a blemish scarcely deserves 
notice when the excellence of the volume as a whole is 
borne in mind.——The thirteenth volume of The Catholic Cyclo- 
padia (Caxton Publishing Co., £1 7s. each) has reached us, and 
only two more are required to complete the work. The present 
volume extends from “ Revelation” to “Simon Stock,” and is 
produced with as much care and elaboration as its predecessors, 
—We have also received the sixth and seventh volumes of The 
Teacher's Encyclopedia, edited by A. P. Laurie (same publishers, 
8s. 6d. each), which is now completed. In the sixth volume we 
notice articles upon the Instruction of the Blind and Deaf and 
upon Educational Systems in various foreign countries, The 
seventh volume is occupied almost entirely by a “History of 
Educational Thought,” by Professor Darroch. The Annual 
Charities Register and Digest. (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.) 
—The fact that this volume, now issued for the twenty-first 
time, is under the auspices of the Charity Organization Society 
will be a sufficient recommendation of it to our readers. ‘The 
general introduction of over 250 pages on “ How to Help Cases of 
Distress,” by Mr. C. 8. Loch, has been revised and brought up to 
date.——The India Office List for 1912 (Harrison and Sor 
10s. Gd.) contains information of every sort connected with the 
Government of India.——A Popular Dictionary of Botanical Names 
and Terms. By George Frederick Zimmer. (Routledge. 2s. 6d, 
net.) — Botanists and gardeners will find this a useful list of the 
meanings of scientific terms. 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


_sSt—O 

Analysis of the System of Government Geeaghent the British Empire, 
roy Svo oeee -«-+-(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Andrew (S.), Sable and Motley, er 8vo o0ee covsecsoversenes (Greening) 60 


Belloc (H.), The Green Overcoat, cr 8vo ..... snsnein (Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Be rnays (T.), Augustus Charles Bernays, cr Svo (H. Kimpton) net 9/0 
Blyth (J.), The Hidden Fear, cr 8vo .. (PF. V. White) 6/0 
Bodkin (M,. M.), Grattan’s P. arliament Before and After, 8vo 
(Unwin) net 10/6 
Bradley (O. C.), Guide to the Dissection of the Dog, 4to...(Longmans) net 11/6 
Bragg (W. H.), Studies in Radioactivity, 8vo........ -»-»-(Macmillan) net 50 
Brown (H, R.), Butterflies and Moths at Home and Abroad, 4to 

(Unwin) net 78 
Bussell (D.), The New Wood Nymph, GB GED: cxnsntieemmeeems ... (8. Paul) 60 
Campbe oll (A, Y.), Poems, imp. 16mo (Sim kin) net 3/6 
Canning (Hon. A. 8, G.), Dickens Studied in Six Novels, ‘Bvo (U nwin) nat 6/0 
Casson (H. N.), Ads and Sales, 8V0 .............++ . eoee(L, Pitman) net 6/0 
Clark (A.), As it is in Heaven, ’8vo , en fee 7/6 
Cobb (T.), The Voice of Bethia, er 8vo (Mills & Boon) 6/0 





Correvon ‘(H. ) and Robert (P.), The Alpine Flora, 8vo . snnnenes (Methuen) net 16/0 
Courlander (A.), Mightier than the Sword, cr 8vo ...... ; (Unwin) 69 
Cult of the Coconut (The), 4t0..........cssse-ceeessereere eidnennssoeed (C, Gardner) net 2/6 
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Cutting (R. F.), The Church and Society, cr 8vo ............-+: cmillan) net 5/6 
Davison (C.), ligher Algebra for Colleges and Secon Schools, a4 
b. Univ. Press) 6/0 
Donovan (D.), The Triumphs of Fabian Field, Crimindlogist, cr 8vo 
(F. V. White) 6/0 
Du Pontet (C.), The Ancient World, cr 8V0..............cccssseseeeesee (E. Arnold) 4/6 
Edgar (G.), = pee some Pages of his Life, 8vo ..(Richards) net 7/6 
Fischer (G.), Local Anesthesia in Dentistry, roy 8vo ...(H. Kempton) net 180 
Fonseka (L. de), On the Truth of Decorative Art, cr Bro ‘ a | net 2/6 
Ford (8. G.), Lyric Leaves, 12m0 .................sssesesseerenees Daniel) net 2/6 
Fraser (Mrs. H. and H.), The Queen’s Peril, cr 8v0.............+ rr 6/0 
Gould (F. J.), — for Young Hearts and Minds, cr 8vo...(G. Allen) net 2/6 
Gull (C, R.), Wings EN RE a Greeni 6/0 
Haines (D. H.), The Return of Pierre, cr 8V0  .........cceceseeeeeeeeeceeees (s. 6/0 
Henderland (G.), The Heart of Bruce, cr 8vo ....... Gardner) net 2/6 
Hise (C. RB. V.), Concentration and Control, cr 8vo. (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Historical Bailad Poetry of ag CP BVO  cccrccccccccccscccccoeseses (Longmans) 3/6 
Huygens Cd ), Treatise on Light, 4to.............. (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Irwin (8. Clifton School 7 amy cr 8v: Macmillan) net 3/6 
Lanciani @ }, co . , (Drane) 3/6 
Lay (J. 8.), ‘Teachers’ Book of Constructive entary pe 
Bg reel thea Re eT AREA: (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Linnell (0. ), Songs of Love and Nature, together with other Poems, 12mo 
(W. Scott) net 2/6 
London Stories, vol. ii., POY SVO ....ccecccrcorscrescrereessorsesescenscccsescees (Jack) net 6/0 
Taamgam Cis.) TRO Bam, GF OVO ..c.cccoscccccescovcvesscesccecccsossccessvscececooene (S. Paul) @/0 
Mackirdy (Mrs. A.) and Willis (W. N.), The White Slave or cr 8vo 
S. Paul) net 5/0 
ee OD, Dee GED ccnsncncsesgescnzsanconenntsntncnsctnnnncnied . Ouseley) 6 
Maude (F, N.), The Ulm Campaign, 1805, cr 8Vo ................+- (G. Allen) | 5/0 
Mercer (J. W.), Exercises from the Calculus for Beginners, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) 3/0 
a (M. F.), Two Select Bibliographies of Medisval Historical Study, 
ecinadianiinsensticnstinnaamascaiiteiiiindniaintntemsntnammbintaeatietnineaidiieal (Constable) | 5/0 


mf (Sir J.) and Hjort (J.), The Depths of the Ocean, roy 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 28/0 
Mursell (W. A.), Sermons on Special Occasions, cr 8vo ...( ‘6 
Pain (B.), Stories without Tears, cr 8vo 
Rappoport (A. 8.), A History of European Nations f 
Records to the Beginning of the 20th Century, 8vo 
Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, 
vol. iv., 4to ..... «.s+..-(Camb, Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Results of Meteorological Observations ‘made at the Radcliffe Observa- 
tory, Oxford, 1906-1910, roy 8vo (H. Frowde) net 10/6 
Robertson (J. M.), The Meaning of Liberalism, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 3/6 
Roche (W.), The House and Table of God, cr 8vo......... ..... (Longmans) net 2/6 
Rogers (A. F.), Introduction to the Study of Minerals, cr 8vo 
(Hill Pub. Co.) net 15/0 
Sargent (E. B.), British Citizenshi (Longmans) 2/6 
Schott (G. A.), Electro-Magnetic I vain tion and the Mechanical Reactions 
arising from It, roy 8vo (Camb, Univ. Press) net 18/0 
Scully (W. C.), The Ridge of the White Waters, cr 8vo (S. Paul) net 6/0 








m 
(Greening) net 7/6 





Sharpley (R. E.) and Rees (W. C. A.-), ‘ Neptune’ Memory Book, 8vo 

(Imray) net 3/6 
Sieveking (J. G.), The Great Postponement, cr 8v0_ ........+..0.+ (J. Ouseley) 6/0 
Snowden (K.), Bright Shame, cr 8VO  ..........ccsceceeceseeesenes (8S. Paul) 6/0 
Stephens (BR.), The Mummy, Cr 8V0 ............cccccerseccceecessesceesserssses (Nash) 6/0 
Stohr ( (F. O.), La Maladie du Sommeil au Katanga, 8vo...... (Constable) net 4/0 


Stokes (A. G. F.-), The Cornish Coast and Moors, 8vo (Greening) net 12/6 
Strachan (J. L.), Problems of the Roman Criminal Law, 2 vols., 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 18/0 
Suddard (S. J. M.), Keats, Shelley, and Shakespeare, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 6 
Swettenham (Sir F.), Also and Perhaps, cr 8vo (Lane) 6/0 
Wallis (Sir F.), Surgery of the Rectum for Practitioners, 8vo 
(H. Frowde) net 15 








Webb (M. de P.), Britain’s Dilemma, 8vo .(P. 8. King) net 7/6 
Wright (W. P.), The New Gardening, 8vo (Richards) net 6/0 
Young (F.), Opera Stories, 8vo .... (Richards) net 50 
Young (F. E. M.), Grit Lawless, c 6/0 


sinainienal (Lane) 


LIBERTY'S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gines £3 3 O_ by Oft. 


Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 








THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
13s. per Ib.—in 1 Ib., 4 1b. and % lb. Tins, 





Major Watters Winertetp writes:—“* The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
asa delicious fragrant mixture,” 





TELEPHONE— CcODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABC 5th. Intimidad, London. 
me Total Funds -  £18,167,251 





R oO YAL 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 


INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 


1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 





HEAD 
OFFICES 


LIMITED. 





REDFERN 


MONDAY NEXT, JULY 1, and following days, 


Sale of Season’s 


MODEL GOWNS, 
TAILOR DRESSES, 
BLOUSES, LINGERIE, 
WRAPS, MILLINERY, &c. 

A unique opportunity to secure a PARIS 
Garment for a nominal sum. Our Models 


being duplicated for our Nice and Monte 
Carlo Branches. 





There will also be included some CHOICE 
FURS and FUR GARMENTS, and a quantity 
of SURPLUS LENGTHS of MATERIALS 
and RICH SILKS, all of which will be 
offered at greatly reduced prices. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


PURE LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKFS. 

Gents.’ Hemstitched from 4/6 to 35/- dozen. 
Plain Rordered,, 5/-,, 20/- 
» 2/6,, 18/- 
» 3/9, 13/- 





” ” 


Ladies’ Hemstitched 
»  Bordered 


TABLE LINEN. 
BED LINEN. 
HOUSE LINEN, and Linen of every description. 


MURPHY & ORR, *2" BELFAST, 


” 


Let us send you our samples. 


IRELAND. 





BONUS YEAR 1912 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





FoR muTuAL LIFE assurance. 


Particulars will be forwarded 
post free on application to— 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 
NOURISHING, INVICORATING, SUSTAINING, 


MORE BENEFICIAL THAN 
TEA, COFFEE, COCOA, OR CHOCOLATE. 
Instantly available by stirring briskly in hot or 
cold water. 
NO COOKING REQUIRED. 

Especially useful for Travellers by Sea or Land. 

An excellent Pick-me-up in the morning. 

A Refreshing Beverage at midday. 

Delicious after the Theatre. 

Corrects Insomnia taken hot just before retiring. 


SERVED IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS & CAFES. 


Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilized 
Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6, and 11i/. 


Trial size free by post on application to— 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks, England. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 





CLAIMS PAID...............&94,000,000. 
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A SELF- 
EVIDENT 
PROPOSITION. 


E most valuable and useful 

Life Policy is that which 
yields the largest return for the 
Premiums paid. This is simply 
and clearly shown in _ the 
Prospectus just issued by the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund, of 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh ; 
28 Cornhill, E.C.; and5 Waterloo 
Place, 8.W., London, A Copy 
will be sent post free anywhere. 


si . ————— — ———— 
HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
URREY.—TO LET, FURNISHED, from the beginning 
of August to the middle of September (6 weeks), PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL on the outskirts of Guildford, three-quarters of a mile from Merrow 
Golf Links; 4 reception rooms, 14 bedrooms, bathrooms, telephone, large 
garden, tennis, croquet and cricket, open-air swimming bath, gymnasium, and 
miniature rifle range, smal! stables and coach-house. Rent, including gardener 
oe bev ot garden produce, 12 guineas a week.—A. H, James, Edgeborough, 
‘ord. 


S ANTONIO.—TIVOLI, near ROME. 
o 


House to Let, Furnished, for term of years or on short lease; stands in garden 
and olive yard; beauti*ul views over man Campagna. Hot-water heating 
throughout.—Apply Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. — 








QS. D. G. HOGARTH would let for six 
weeks, from August lst, toanyone wanting largish house and old garden, 
5 rec.,9 beds, 2 baths. No Agents. Address: 20 St. Giles. 


URREY HILLS, in a beautiful district, between Guildford 

and Dorking, 600 feet above sea-level.—To be Let, furnished, a delightful 
bijou Country House, commanding fine views and containing 3 sitting-rooms, 
8 ms, bathroom, and grounds of about 3 acres, from July 7th to end of 
September. Six guineas a week, or for sale. Apply Messrs, TROLLOPE, 14 
Mount Street, London, W. (1537). 











HE Director of a Technical Institute wishes to spend two 
or three weeks in July or August in good English family, against reci- 
rocal visit to Frankfort o/M. Timeat host's convenience.—Write to F.C.M., 
64 c/o Rudolf Mosse, Frankfort o/M., Germany. 








G ERMAN.—Young German Lady desires engagement, on 
J mutual terms, for the month of August (or longer), as Companion or to 
teach German, Pianoforte, Singing, French. References given and required. 
Miss Zivren, 4 Rodney Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


‘APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


HE REV. G. F. DALTON, Rector of West Clandon, 

Surrey, recommends a Clergyman’s danghter (27) as SECRETARY or 

SECRETARY-COMPANION, Shorthand (certificated) and typewriting ; 4 

— ex ae Country preferred.—Miss H. CRIBB, The ry, Wes 
on, Guildford. 


RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP wanted by a gentleman 

(43), Anglo-Indian retired, with secretaria! and literary experience, Full- 

time appointment not essential but preferred. Terms by arrangement. For 

full particulars apply to M, A., Box 551, c/o the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 

Strand, London, W.C. 

ANTED, in September, Assistant Mistress, fully quali- 

fied to teach cookery and laundry work. ‘The successful applicant 

will also be required to take a Preparatory Form in English, Geography, and 

Arithmetic. Apply, Head-Master, Grammar School, Amersham, Bucks. 
Salary, £100-120, according to experience, rising to £140. 








G ENTLEMAN with American business experience, good- 

speed typist, shorthand, open for engagement as Secretarial Corre- 
spondent. 3 gns. weekly. Box 554, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


as Bishop of London’s Sunday School Council is about 
to appoint a LADY SECRETARY to assist the general work of the 
Council; to raise the necessary fund; and to take part in the training of 
Sunday School Teachers. Salary commencing at £250 perannum. Candidates 
must be under 40. Applications, with not more than three testimonials as to 
business and educational experience, to be sent, before July 8th, to the Rev. 8, 
Kmsuzavum, Hon. Sec., 8 North Square, Hampstead Way, N.W. 














AFFRON WALDEN TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN, ESSEX. 

Wanted, in September, 2 LECTURER for Mathematics, General Elemen- 
tary Science, and Nature Study. She should beable to teach the method of 
her subjects, supervise work of students in Practising Schools, and help in 
their general professional training. Degree, or its equivalent, training, and 
some experience required. Salary £100, with board, residence, laundry, and 
medical attendance. Apply PRINCIPAL. 


UTTON COLDFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
SCIENCE MASTER required in September to take Chemistry and 
Physics in Grammar School and to act as Principal of the adjoining Tech- 
nical School. Commencing salary £250 per annum.—Applications to THE 
HEAD-MASTER by July 10th, 
RANCIS HOLLAND (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BAKER STREET. 
HEAD-MISTRESS required in September. Salary £250, house, &.; also 
eapitation fee. Applications, with certificates and three references, should be 
sent to the SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W., before July 8th. 


AKEFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. — Required, 
in September, good and experienced ART MISTRESS. Apply 
Head-Mistress. 

R. AND MRS. MILLIE DOW, St. Ives, Cornwall, 

wish to thoroughly recommend as a finishing governess, Signorina 

Amici. She speaks Italian, French, German, English, and knows also the 

literature of those countries ; has been with us three years and has chaperoned 

eur daughters abroad. We have found Signorina Amici most accomplished, 
painstaking, amiable. 





DVERTISER, aged 33, with fifteen years’ experience 

Insurance, Banking, and Secretarial Work, desires RESPONSIBLE 

POSITION in any suitable capacity. Highest references.—Write T. D, H., 
care of Crossley and Co., Ltd., 57 Coleman Street, E.C. 


ATURE STUDY AND GARDENING MISTRESS.— 

The Principal of the Horticultural College, Swanley, Kent, wishes to 

recommend a student who is leaving after a three years’ course at the College, 

She is competent to undertake the teaching of these subjects and Botany, and 
also to help in organizing games. 


GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 
WANTED, in October, for the following posts in the Girls’ Schools (Higher 
Primary Schools and Training Colleges for Teachers, Cairo), under the 
Ministry of Education :— 
(a) DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS. 

Candidates must have a recognised Diploma in Domestic Science, and 
have had special training and experience as a Teacher of Practical 
Cookery, Laundry Work, and Housewifery. 

(>) DRILL AND GAMES MISTRESS. 

Candidates must have a recognised Diploma for Physical Training, 

and have experience as a Teacher of this subject. 
(c) KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS. 

Candidates must havea Diploma in Teaching, and special training 
and experience as a Kindergarten Mistress. 

(@) ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES (English and usual school subjects). 

Candidates must have a Diploma in Teaching, and have experience in 
teaching. University qualifications desirable. 

Candidates must be of robust constitution, and between the ares of 25 and 
$0. Salary £197 perannum (£E16 per mensem), rising to £246 per annum 
(£E20 per mensem), on pensionable staff, with furnished quarters in sehool 

unds. An allowance of £E25 for passage out to Egypt. Pupils mainly 

— se English Head-Mistress, Summer vacation not less than two 
months. 

Inquiries for further information, and applications with full statement of 

ualifications, and accompanied by copies only of diplomas and testimonials, 
should be addressed not later than June 30th, 1912, to MISS MEADE, c/o The 
Director, the Egyptian Educational Mission in England, 36 Victoria Street, 
am, London, 8.W. Selected candidates will be interviewed in 

ondon, 


17 ING’S COLLEGE CHOIR SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be vacant after this Term, 
There are sixteen choristers, and the house has room for 6 or 7 boarders in 
addition. The number of day boys has varied during the last five years 
from 18 to 12. 

Information as to conditions and stipend may be obtained from the Deans. 
Applications, enclosing testimonials, should be sent to the SENIOR DEAN, 
King’s College, Cambridge, not later than July 15th. 





1GH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, RIPON. 


WANTED, in September next, a MISTRESS (Higher Froebel Certificate) 
to take charge of Preparatory Department. Salary £110. 

Applications with testimonials to be sent to the Head-Mistress, College 
Romi, Ripon, on or before Tuesday, the 9th July next. 
M. KIRKLEY, Clerk to Governors. 

Ripon, June 19th, 1912, 


VAMWORTH GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 


HEAD-MISTRESS REQUIRED in September. University Degree (or 
equivalent certificate) indispensable. Present salary (depending partly on capi- 
tation fees) about £190, 

New buildings in course of erection by County Authority. 

Further information and application forms (which are to be returned by 
July 9th) may be obtained from GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A., County Edu- 


cation Offices, Stafford. 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL CIREN- 


CESTER. 

The GOVERNING BODY invite a for the post of LECTURER 
IN FORESTRY and FOREST MYCOLOGY. Salary £200 per annuum, with 
residence. Duties to commence October Ist next. Applications, accompanied 
by copies of not more than 3 recent testimonials and by 3 references, to be sont 
by Saturday, July 13th, to the PRINCIPAL, from whom details may be 
obtained. 


OSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED FOR THE ABOVE SCHOOL, 


COLLEGE, 


Duties *> commence on the first day of the Autumn Term, 

Fixed salary £250. Capitation fee 13s. 4d. per boy per term, Average num- 
ber of boys for the last three years 85. 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom 
or the British Possessions. 

House rent free and all rates and taxes paid except water and gas. 

The house affords accommodation for boarders. 

Candidates are requested to send applications, stating age and whether 
married and with copy testimonials (not more than three), not later than 
July 12th, 1912, to the undersigned. 

R. W. MILLINGTON, 


Clerk to the Governors of the Boston Grammar 
School Foundation, Boston. 


_ June 18th, 1912. i ES 8s eee 
ECTURESHIP IN MINING, 


The Victoria University of Manchester and the Manchester Education 
Committee are about to appoint two Lectureships in Mining. Combined 
salary £300 perannum. Applications should be sent not later than July 6th 
to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, from whom further particulars 
and Form of Application may be obtained. 


QTA FFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY CHEMISTRY MASTER WANTED in September. Salary 
£200 per annum. University Graduate with special knowledge of Chemistry. 
Forms of application and further particulars can be obtained from 

GRAHAM BALFOUR, MLA., 
Director of Education, 
Stafford. 

Applications must be received not later than the 12th July. — 

EAD-MASTER FOR CHRIST'S COLLEGE 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, NEW ZEALAND. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Head-Master. He must be 
a University man and a communicant member of the Chureh of England, not 
essential to be in Orders. Salary £1,000 per annum, house rent free; boarders 
allowed. For further particulars and application forms apply to the High 
Commissioner for New Zealand, 13 Victoria Street, London, 5.W., enclosing 
stamped and addressed envelope. Applications close 3lst July next, 

22nd June, 1912. == 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, “READING. 
The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a Research Fellow in British 


Roman Archeology. Applications, with copies of not more than three testi- 
monials, must be received by July 10, For particulars apply to the REGISTRAR, 
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Wy 4ttorar INSURANCE AOT, 1911. 
‘PART I. 


The National Health Insurance Commission (England Ry invite applications 
from women ‘for the posts of (a) Inspector, to £2400; 
b) Assistant I tor, salary £100, ae to 3 (oe) Health Insurance 

cer, , rising to £150. 

No application will be considered yy Ate it is — on the official a 
form, which may be obtained from the National Health 

nad), 55 Whitehall, Dey 
m giving details of the posts to be filled) be supp! by 
ters asking for forms should be marked ‘“‘ Appointmente— 
omen’ on tie am gt top corner of the outside cover, and must be accom- 
panied by an a envelope (9in. by 4in.), which need not be 


stamped. 

Any attempts | made candidates seeking posts to enlist support for their 

ugh Members of Parliament, or Commissioners, or 

in vos way, except as directed in the memorandum above referred to, 
wi 

The eppeintments \ will necessitate whole-time service, and will, with certain 
exceptions im the be p 

Candidates pane be over 25 and under 30 years ofage. Noa Any = form 
be eee ane July 6th, and the list tor applications will be closed on 

uly 1 

Candidates who appear from Gm. a) 
viewed, as SS e final 


candidates 








ications to be suitable will be inter- 
selection will made on the results of a written 
ducted d by | the Civil Service Commissioners, Successful 
il, before t, ber d to undergo a strict medical 

— ~ eee ° person oould apply unless in a thoroughly sound state of 


Among the qualifications required are 1 administrative experience, 
inclu experience of work in connexion “with Public Health, spectal know 
ledge of industrial conditions, experience in dealing with bodies employers 
or employed or experience of Friendly Society, Trade Union, or 

surance wor 

Candidates already in the Civil Service must apply Seen the Head of 
+e See t, and in mo case direct to the Commissi 

;— list of Candidates for posts open to men is now rT 

une 1912. 


LASGOW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —Required, 

in September next, a Mistress holding the er Froebel Certificate, 

able to supervise the Preparatory Department and the > Training Department 
for Froebel Students. Some experience in training students for the Higher 
Froebel Certificate is essential. Initial salary according to qualifications and 
lications, Sagathes with recent copies of testimonials, should 
partment and sent not later than July 15th to 


be marked Froe ——, 
the Cle Gee 129 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
| hbemmemated GRAMMAR SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 


The Gosesnens invite applications for the for the appointment of HEAD-MASTER 


of this School. 

hey « £350 per annum. The Master to provide his own house, The candi- 
date selected will be required, if ible, to enter upon his duties with the 
Michaelmas Term, about the middle of September next. 

An applicant must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom or 
jase such other equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of 

ucation. 

Applications, with not more than three Testimonials (Copies), should be 
delivered by post to the Undersigned on or before the 8th July next, 

Canvassing will be a disqualification for the FW 


Bever! Newbegin, Beverley, 
oa Tune, 1912. Clerk to the Governors, 


DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


ition 
ified in 














qupesionce, 








THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 
of ASSISTANT MASTER to teach Form Subjects, but ially _ 
German, at the St. ee Grammar hool. to £200, 
according to experience, rising to £300 by yearly increments oa 210. Candi- 
dates must have passed a final examination for a degree held by a recognized 
university, In special cases, however, the d ti 
—- that a candidate is otherwise ——' 

‘i oa must be on the “ry b- 
of ti 








the Education Officer, 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be nel by 11 a.m., on Monday, 
8th July, 1912, Every communication must be marked H 4 on the envelope. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualifica- 
tion for appointment, 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
2th J une, 1912. 


\HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 








plications are invited for the position of LADY SUPERINTENDENT of 
0 Women" 8 Institute which is being erected = oo »y the Carn 





Dunfermline for social, purposes. 
building will be ready for occupation in October, aa the rm ner will 
enter upon her duties in the beginning of September. Salary £100 per annum, 
ay and a. 
Se ae sta rience fan copies), to be lodged with the SECRE- 
T of the Oarn ermline Trust, Abbot Street, Dunfermline, not 
later than July 8th. No canvassing. 


|. eealiaeniaeeaetien PON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 





RUTHERFORD COLLEGE BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


Head-Master: J. B. GAUNT, Esq., B.A., B.Sc, 
A FORM MASTER, who must be a Graduate in Arts, is required for the 
awe School os Septomier | 12th. Salary £120, ee 1 
Previous 1 i 
to Committee's =, All applications to be Ll by Ju 
es yA of application and scale of salaries send stamped - 4.7 foolscap 
envelope 


Education Offices, 
~~ Road, 
yweastle-upon- ‘Tyne. 
3th ree 912. 


ARROGATE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY DAY 
SCHOOL (DUAL). 


Wanted, on September 9th, 1912, a fully qualified SENIOR MISTRESS. 

University degree, with ial qualifications in English, and good experience 
ble. Salary £150 per annum, with prospects of increase. 

ye stating age, qualifications, and experience, and acco apes by 

three recent testimonials, must reach the undersigned not later than July 19th, 


1912. 
J, TURNER TAYLOR, 
Education Office, Clerk to the Governors, 
Harrogate, 





SPUBRLEY HEY, 
Sec: 








ee 
PessreBAd EDUCATION COMMITTER 
COUNCIL GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Miss M. KENNEDY, M.A. 


Wanted, in September next, an experienced ENGLISH SPECIALIST 
MISTRESS with an Honours Degree in English. Salary £110 to ia 
according to qualifications and experience. orms of Application, 
should be returned immediately, may be had from the Secretary, roan 
particulars may be obtained from the Head-Mistress, 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

ROBERT T. JONES, 

Education 


Departmen 
Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
June 1912, 


BzProrn COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(University of London) 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 


The Council will shortly proceed to appoint to the following posts :— 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN BOTANY, at a salary of £165 a ms Tising 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS, at o salary of £165 « 


to 
TRSSIST NT IN FRENCH, at a salary é, —=- a yom. <— » -—. 


ASSISTANT IN HISTORY, at a salary of £120 a 
PR ened LIBRARIAN, for the at 1912- * ry “ y of oa £80 foe 
e year. 


Six copies of cugtications, and of not more than three recent re 
should be sent not later than Pops Key July 6th, to the undersigned, 


whom further particulars may be 
(Signed), ETHEL T. ap 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN. 


The Trustees will require the services of a HEAD-MASTER, to enter w 
his duties at the commencement of next term. Salary £600, with a 
fee of £5 per boy for all we over 100 (there are 166 boys now in capitation 
A residence is provided, but no boarders are taken by the Head- 

Candidates, not necessarily in Holy Orders, must be members of the Charech 
of England and Genduates’ of Oxford or Cambridge in high Classical or 
Mathematical Honours. Th reg with seven copies of testimonials, and 
marked outside ‘“‘ Head- as William's College,” must be addressed 
to his Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor (Chairman of the Ly Govern- 
ment Offices, Douglas, Isle of Man, on or before Saturday, Ju od 6th, 


G. L. COLBO 
Castletown, Isle of Man, to the Trustees, 
June 10th, 1913, 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NO. DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex, 




















LECTURES, &c. 
as CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 


ANNUAL SERMON AND MEETING, Monday, July 1st, 1912, 


12.0.—HOLY COMMUNION at St. Mar Martin’s in the Fields, Charing Cross 
(by kind permission of the Vicar, the Rev. Prebendary Shelford). Preacher: 
The Rev. A. J. CARLYLE, Litt.D., Chaplain and Lecturer Univ. Coll., 
of St. Martin’s, Oxford. 

a ANNUAL MEETING of Members in old Yester, Hall 
Chairw v. Canon PAPILLON, M.A., Chairman of the Coun 

3.30. 0 PUBLIC» MEETING. Chairman: Sir C, THOMAS DYKE ICLAND, 
Bart., President of the Union. 

pamone, the 5S ers will be: The Rev. A. J. CARLYLE, Litt.D.; The 

E HILL, M, Ae The Rev. CYRIL W. EMMET, M.A.; Mrs, 

HUMPURY WARD. 


es UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
TRAINING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


A Course of training extending over one year is provided for Graduates of 
this or other Universities who desire to take up posts as Masters or Mis- 
tresses of Secondary Schools. 

The course, — extends over an % includ ti . 
op roved Schools, aditi on re History and Theory of 

ucation, Ethics, a Psychology, and School Hygiene. 

The lecture courses begin on October 3rd, 1912, but students may be advised to 
begin their School work in September. The fee for the course is £10, Further 
particulars may be had from the undersigned. 

P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A. 
Registrar. 

















T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of = irls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
7 Training College) " 
qQ | ye we COLLEG for Secon eachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and —- Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National bel Union. 
SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 s a year; Non- ‘Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. ayear. KIN ERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few a are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


Qj SSF RSsSOR HALL SHEFFIELD. 


(The SIR HENBY STEPHENSON MEMORIAL HOSTEL.) 
Under Diocesan Sanction. ; 





WAEDEN: The Rev. E. C. HOSKYNS, M.A. (Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
niversity of Berlin). 

The Hostel is intended primarily for students preparing for Holy Orders, but 
students, being members of the | em ¢ of England preparing for other pro- 
fessions, may, under ce: 

Theological students are required t to “read for ny degrees in the Baa 


Sheffield. They will receive a special 
intellectual, social, and other vA. afforded by the University. 
For further iculars or © to the WARDEN, whose address during the 
uu 


vacation is :—Bishop’s Manor, thwell, Notts. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL.A. 
For Frewee apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
C TRAINING ooo ke he FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of gat, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy fe for Secondary Training, and by 


dicate. 
Principal : Mise Camtridge S72 I, DODD, M.A. 


(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are ed for the Oxford and London Teachers’ 4 
and the Cam Teachers’ Certificate. oe te ie ae 
of from £4 to £20 open to Students with 
‘There is a Fund. 


Ww4nie TED, : a FINISHING SCHOOL or E_UCATION AL 
4 hy educated 





goutine. L.H.B., Doe S55 t the Spectator, I Weitington Street, a 


‘DROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES’S LETTERS are 
Rainy extiestnd See Megmatiod and anyone who has any of 
assistance addressing the 








them can render that will be appreciated by 
Casual or brief letters may have an interest or im not 
to the person preserving them ; and news of the whereabouts ef any 

Inte Willian ee demsate lethone ail be NEY JAMES. Jr, 


Camb: bridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


Ginte SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








for University tions. Domestic Science Department. 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. — M.A.,B.D. Principal :—Miss 
BAVIE, B.A. i from the Principal. 





HE OAKS SCHOOL, WEST BYFLEET, SURREY. 
The MISSES LATHAM will be ready in September to receive eight 
resident pupils. Fees, 130 guineas per annum. 


ROWBOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
Thoroughly good education on moderniines. § attention to development 
of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply Hise A. 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Briery School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; , bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Svund education bog —- ern methods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, iting, elocution, 
d@reasmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90gns. Some day, a fis pessatvet. Scholar- 
shipfor 3 years. e Tustrated Prospectus from Princi isses Alcock & Cocks. 


yas DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH- — acne FoR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful dis 
peighbourhood of fmrow ® The grounds of 27 acres are available for 
Se my course), Tennis a -—" Bone &c. Only resident pupils taken, 

professors attend. : Miss EDDES, 


T. GEORGE'S a5 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
5 MELVILLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Head-Mistress: MISS ELIZABETH STEVENSON, B.A., Girton College, 

——. Day School for Girls, with Preparatory Department. Next 
on October 2nd, 1912. 

-house Gotober. Girls whose parents are not resident in Edinburgh 


willbe opened in Oc 
further particulars may be had on application to the HEAD- 


ON T AINEBLEAU, BOURNEMOUTH. —eesente 
residential Schoo! for Daughter of Gentle men. Examinati 
gent to Parents J for THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARS _— 
tenable for 3 years from > tember — Conditions, Prospectus, and 
References on to Pri Miss C. A. ROWLAND (Hon. Sch. 
Mod. Hist., Oxford). 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confident} Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— 





























with education for Gentlemen's ) = intirechanpeof Chil 
dren with tsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
aea.—Feor Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 





T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 

St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 

sea on the bracing § Suffolk coast. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, 8T. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

adid Buildings. ———- caeeate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 

beautiful climate; for acquiri French; 

Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teashes for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters. —For. Prospectus apply PRIN CIPAL. 





—— — [—e-> 
Edueati lines. ealthy situation; i soil 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, > re cod-Mistzons—Miae 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress istress at St. Leonard's School, St. Audrews). 


Four Successes in the Cambridge T ipes Examination, 1911. 
tus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


S* MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO. LTD. 











"| Pein czssS HELENA NA COLLEGE, ‘EALING. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Residential School for qoeieuneyte. Special attention to 
ture. 


daughters of 

_| HRS incest Son greta Sacre vey healthy stanton 

its own 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum. =, x 


E BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—“ Good thorough work is 
done n thu Nooo! and gud reels cbuained witout 
aod aay ene tl Gnd ak ree ae 
ne Combndes + oe according to their capacities 


Osta wood COLLEGE, Pn gee r—~ 


class School je. Sui oF thorough modern educat 
SE (girls 14-19) ; JUNIOR “HOUSE 


bined with home life 
gz 7-15) 7-13). Large residential staff of University and other highly-qualified 


> = Exteusive — and grounds, 14 t- othe Head loclusive 
‘ees.— For to Head. 
Miss BEA HAY qOambeides brides hates tural Science Scienss ripos 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, reese 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
pat ee Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
rail from Head- Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
Wallasey“ Hig ‘* School). —For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 

the School, elephone 381 Liseard. 


I errr re EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE Gncorperated), 

TALGARTH BROAD, Le KENSINGTON. Becognised by the Board 

tay Secretary, Mr. arther @. Symonds. See Pr ~ Ly ay — 
3 zeepess 




















tion concaming Gchelnnshigs egply Co the Fuincigal, Min B. LAW : 
typ - GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS (10 miles from 
London). Home School for Girls of social ition, Resident 


Pupils only. Entirely rural surroundings. rounds of acres. 
400 feet. House combines all —— educational yoy with comforts 





of home life. lish, Modern La peungee, Music, Art, Cooking, Laundry, 
= ay ealthy open-air hife cipals ; Miss CuienELi and Mias 
cLean 





RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 

.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 

qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 

—_ for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. ‘Terms moderate. 








OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
ae BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER. Stat consists of 








Medica! Lecturers T 
ing, ap — Mistress from mastic Inetitute, 
jtockholin. omen are t d tific Teachers of Physi 
i, The © nee, Dancing, and Swedish Educatio: and 
, ymnas Massage, Dancing, 8 Outdoor Games, &, 
mas and Gold Medals ded esful student 





RETARIAL TRAINING, Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the 7, a of knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Cumeapentonss, ar eat! Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences — i? Right Hon, Viscount G the Hon. 
| Bd ng D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Boad, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studenta 

are trained in this to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

— > The course of — aes over 2 a vee ae tomy, Ph 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Mokes ta Lacrosse, maemo ery ay - 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Puognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR 
The tone of the Schoo! and the A ..- RB. Modern Languages 
yey eye pp ey Very careful attention given to th and 
_— - Senior and Junior Heuses. advaa- 
Vy vanced work 


. Rxeellent examination results. and 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring ald, Rev. 

Cyril C. ct Bardsley, pote Tae ipal for prosp 
Otero LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
R.H.8, Bxam.,1€9, trained here. Greenhouses. MARAICHER 


reba, by Prevchman, Cargenioring, Bows, Prot Preserring — Principal 


























UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E— 


TAMMERERS and all intovested Se | the <7 & should 








Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton read a book one who cured himse —-~ 8 
).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters * Gentlemen, | “STAMMERING, ITS — a AND SEMINISCE MR. rs 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, laying-flelds | STAMMERER,” post free. —B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0, 
and Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term basteediens. 2. | Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, x. w. 
| nee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, TAMMERING PERMANENTLY OURED.— a 
% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, Adults and boys taken in residence or as dail 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, testimonials 7 free from trom Mz. a.c. Schnelle, 119 ford Court = 


m for the Universities; Annual Sc: 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

Four Scholarships are rded Hy, entitling the holders to free 
tuition for two years. Examination heldin July. For particulars apply to the 
Head- Mistress. 

gg &c., from Mr, H. KEELING, A.C.A., 108 Colmore Row, 

“i; NEDOWNE “HOUSE, | LYNDHURST > GARDENS, 


HAMPSTEAD, N. mene te Bearding School for Girls. Principal, 
CONDER, Classical Tri ipos, Camb., M.A. Dablin, age Bancshon 








@m modern lines. Special attention given to Music, and Painting. 
Pupils for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
Freq ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 








ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A, (Lond.) 





London, W Beta. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Aun Examination will be bas on os %, 0, ll fa OPEN 

SCHOLABSHIPS. Can tes , NORTON, sa" ~ ead Master.” 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) June |2th—léth, 








ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent C . Preparation for Universities, Pe 
Civil Service, Engineering, — Clerk: Se. Newly am i Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. raining Ouse. cohen KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-15. Head. core te Rev. C. RB, L, McDOWALL, M.A. 
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LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
blic School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandov in September 
Warden—Rev. W. w. LE HUGHES, M.A. 
LIFTON COLLEGE. 


An Examination -- 4. Scholarships, valu ue £50-100 a Pig! will be held on 
= 23rd on, See ¥~ Ay the Secretary, Cliften 
Bri 


AS TBOURNE COLLEGE. 
) President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head- yn P. . 
LIAMS, M.A., 3 1 t-Master at Rugby School. 
‘Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the Siok Scho — “e 
Corps. New buildings, » snoqnete and fives-courts, swi' -bath, &c. 
tiow? for Sons of Officers Clergy. Scholarships 260—£30, March 7 

















ERKHAMSTED SOHOOL, 
oe for Paivenatiy ap, Bono, Tam Navy, Scienti Scientific and ota Life, 

Saniora. School po? for pep ay wipely MEAD MASTER, rE School House. poop. her 

Si pertcam VALENOB SCHOOL, Kent. Founded 1576, 

Two fine boarding houses added. Situation 

Say eg Ww. W. a Sais M.A, 
Westminster, 3. W. 





thy. For prospec 
—. d—-, or, ut the 
A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 





Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’ 8 work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without ) fall particulars 
of the regulations for entry to the Reed Beret Came. sborne, the 
master and Medical Bran on & tion. (Publication = 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 








ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Very tue a 
in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing oor, 
Holiday Class abroad. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. (late I (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—OColthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 





= David Lewis Colony. — life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
= to Epil ‘erms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
re. from Dr. vv * moDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 





ILL CREST, SWANAGE. Boye prepared for Public 
Apply, PRINCIPAL A A.C. zB Lloyd. mA. (Marlboroue rough and Oriel, Oxford.) 
EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTEN HAM 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 9-11. 
Candidates sit at their tory ools. Particulars from the 
HEAD-MASTE 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Lea Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. Next Term will begir = THUSSDAY. SEPTEMBER fen 9th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C. W . ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 


¢ : ODSTOWE PREPARATORY SCHVOL, HIGH 

WYCOMBE.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (£16 to re are offered to 
boy pro! 

a J ~& =e Boys _—— for the Public Seltois rola or Honall Nase, Navy. 


AN ay COLLEGE.—At least Six Entrance Scholar- 
, Classical and Modern, varying in value from 60 guineas to 15 
 . - me will be offered for competition on July 2nd and follo 
days. a Choral Exhibition of 20 guineas for boys who can sing pa | 
music. For further particulars apply to the HEAD- MASTER, Lancing C Callees, 
Shoreham, Sussex. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medi and other careers. Classical and Modern 
separate Lower Schoo Open pe ye any in March. Valeabie 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new aawien « and Music Rooms, erected 

at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 














between seven and ten, sons of fessional men. 








) oe te = TUITION.—Rev. T. HEY WOOD MASTERS, 

East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, by University Honours 

man, receives 3or 4 Pupils. Beautiful coun climate, large grounds. 

University Examinations, French, German, lome ine, efficient supervision, 
prises also for 1 Farming Pupil. 











FOREIGN. 


LADY highly recommends Mile. Fournet, who wishes to 
receive one or two English aged from 13 to 17, in her charming 
apartment at Arras, Healthy climate, best educational advan’ ; every 
care and comfort.—Addresa, 2 Place Ste- Croix, =~ Pas-de- France; 

or yi BAGNELL, Oulton , Aylsham, Norfolk. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Severa! French ladies 
resident in oe house for French classes, conversation, and @aperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical ae Only French 
Practical — and Dressmaking. Fine house unds in healthiest 
pet — the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Bue du Docteur 
lan Paris. 











ROFESSOR from PARIS.—E. CLOUZOT, les Anémones 

Arveyes above Bex, 1230 métres, Switzerland, receives 5-6 yo tle- 

men. Classic studies; modern comfort ; ee electric light ; view 
of the Alps; forest at proximity.—H., 24144 


ARIS.—Miss Fanshawe and cKnnaiaie Soulas, assisted 
by an efficient staff of professors, receive a few girls into their house im 
Paris for , Music, and ——e oan French 8 oken ; careful chaperon- 
ing to lectures, concerts, Riding, tennis, ete. 
attention to health. For pode om and full information apply te 

iss FANSHAWE, Boars Hill, Oxford. 


BRUSSELS. — Paying Guests received. Every modern 
oderate. 


comfort, Best situation. Terms mi 
MADAME, 18 Rue Dantzenberg. 














HH srenen in Switzerland for young girls only.—Mlle 


STEINER receives in her home during the summer months a few 
Tennis. Nice excursions, 


oung French conversation. usic. 
we to Pensionnat la “Mothe, Vuiteboouf, Switzerland. References gives 





BROMSGROVE SCHOOL. Examination for six open 
actee Fe ROT ee Tay Sad end Ged. Apply to tho Beat 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL E. YORKS— 
Ancient Public School with Valuable Scholarships to Universities, 
Lowest Inclusive Fee per annum £56, Scholarship Examination (£10-2£30) 
each year in June. Heal position by the Wolds.—G. H. KEETON, M.A,, 
for seven years VIth Form iter at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
Aims at sy physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 = —— ng without break or undue 
pressure for Universities Facrdicrst icrafte well taught. Bracing 
air, modern pallies Priecinal 3H} J. H. N, STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


A DINBURGH ac ACADEMY. =" 
Rector, BR. H. FERASD, M.A, Oxon, 


The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on 2nd October, 1 
AN ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR NEW BOYS will take place on 
en mehod that cant intimation be gi of bo: 
ys on ven ys who are to be entered. 
There a are two Masters’ Houses for Senior Boys and one for Junior Boys 
for whom thers may not be ra and also a Supplemen House for Boarders 
r whom there may not be vacancies in the two houses for senior bo 
en a oe te eee ee ‘ 
MAGeuBuSOR, “C o° ies cnt. Soames ee a Mr. C, E, 
MAI IN, C.A,, and Treasurer, North St. David Street, 


][ BREFORD QATHEDEAL SCHOOL. — Pictu 
BEEN SPENT. E. Thtow or fo four low wcholarahipe anualy to Univers! aur 
House—0.T.C.; Rowing; Excellent Playing Fields. — 
LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912— 
The Examination will be held on July 10th and llth. Several open 
ranging from £60 to £20) and several a Scholarships of 
25S "(open only toons of Beaton piscopal oie et So 
Sep 913. For further Snfolmation a Re tae Warden (Rey. 

Canon HYSLOP), Trinity College, Glenalmond, Pe 


EDBERGH SOHOOL. 


a... ty Ee wok et de” Rh value £80 to £80 to £25 will be offered for comgetn 
For further particulars a to the AD. 
MASTER’ School House, Sedbergh, Yorks. vey 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 
Radley College, Am dg 
OVER COLLEGE.—For information as re 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of oy 


and Officers application should be made to the Hxap-Masrer, the Rev. F. 
W. Lusuineton, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 





























gards 


College Close, Dover, 





“ 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
>. wee ROYAL se. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
yopseeeet = for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Studeat 
Interpreters, and other a Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 

Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-s- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA. Ph.D, 


BRITISH Le ay ay formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. for Army, Civil University Examinations. 


Preparatio! vil Service, 
Pupils phos’ with > tamilies, or desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Adaress: B RITISH CHAPLAIN, “Dieppe. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 
(l) ENGLISH Someet, FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
A, Oxf. Public Schools. French strong subject. 
climate. aiuvede 3, feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
,lateSecond Mistress of 


Municipal School, and Miss Hankia. 
Smite 4&4 Ff Cc OURS E S&S. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Bue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 











Brac 
REEV. 











JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


PHONETICS, OONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, 
and LITERATUBE. 





FRENCH HISTORY 





_For For Prospectus, apply to the SECEBTART. 


———— ees 


SCHOLASTIO AGENOI ES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
x a 3 PATON, baving intimate knowledge ot 
essts. J. an meet ap ow 
2. REST BOHOOLS and TUTORS this country and on the 
pan os yt oe ‘sod full porticalars 
sendi ( ¢) , uses. uw. 
reliable and ppd gee — & 
Pe state the of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
of the fees to 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Tilustrations. 
J. and J. ‘PATON, ‘Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Cen 











CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
-) to 


fees, 
f Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
=, for L # and = at home and abroad, many of which they 
ve pe! 





158 to 163 2 OXFORD STR STREET, LON DON, W. Telephone ;1136 City. 























UM 
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Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
ICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call u we or send fully-detailed iculars to 
; "GABBY — THRING and CO., 
a nearly 40 years have m closely in touch with the leading 
od mal establishments. d 
—. is given free of charge. 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 


7TOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed’ by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of a tors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
+* _ Count Lewy: ~~ 

7 omer as m establish or the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHO OUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 

ealculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 8 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


CHOOLS ILS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied ad Parents en Ww = 
Please state pupils’ ages, preferred, 
school fees desired. _ONIVERSITY ox SCHOLASTIC Tae? GENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 

RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother end 

the pioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
qonds gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expert advice. ~~ ils” 
ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escoris provided. ntire charge und: en, 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to to PARENTS i in CHOICE 


Eh spores esnae ce 
10 

















P TL E PS Y—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
erected and conte for the ad Gentlemen a from Bate 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, 

Bi iihiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, 2.45 ly W. @ GRISEW 4 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


COC EBOACEES cleared with BLATT. -—Bagplied by 
order to the Royal Household at San ham. Guaranteed by 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896. 
All good things find imitators. Blattis, the ~ Paste, is the genuine 
product, and has never failed to clear the Institution, neck? 
Shofield. .—Tins, 1/3 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & TAR anc 471 Crookesmoore 


Coens sont t and BLACKBEETLES. —The latest 
ve, Economi i, T—_) Bowdon, b eo <5 ats y 5 
2s. 3d,, post free. YORRESTER BROS. 122 J ae! Ay ta 














APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIO 


Bant Memoria 
quaes. sQuaie, BLOOMSBURY, wc, 
ataos: H.M. Tuz 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for cu of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
: Tue Eant or Haznowsr. Secretary: Gopresy H. Hamiitox. 





of SCHOOLS gratis by ae ad and old S » who 
Masters. 


only a Schools Aesistant 
Mistresses, Governesses, i ——— “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pocer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grernarp. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
oy WHO RECEIVE BESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of c The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL IATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 ( ). 








GTUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—Just Pub- 

for University Women Other than Teaching with a 
Comparative Table of University Degrees and Diplomas in the British Isles. 
~Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Ta. 5060 Maytair. 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
M s Pp By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
R. ™ © * | ‘aRcapian’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 
YACHTING 4 a = —_ fall loneth -._ ? 
Berths. menade Dec en; oO! essel, 
CRUISES DE LUXE, | Eicctric Fame in all Oabina. Electric Laundry. 
1912, Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carried, 





BALTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES. 


Cr.6 BALTIC & RUSSIA oe oe 24 Aug. oe 24 days 
Cr.7. PENINSULA & MOROCCO oe WSept. .. 10 days 
Cr. 8, HOLY LAND & EGYPT .., we 9 Oct. »» 20 days 


Cr.9. ALGERIA, SPAIN, &&._... ose 9Nov. ..  Udays 


From Grimsby, Southampton and Marseilles. From £1 a Day, 
Dlustrated Booklets from 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Streot, 5.W. 





RMS. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


ll 1ls—THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS, July 16 and 
July 30, The Northern Capitals of Europe; August 13; from 15 guineas. 
The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. — Gentlemen and Gentle- 

women—July 10: Austro-Italian Tyrol (magnificent Passes over Brent 

and Fassa Dolomites). Aug. 16th : Grand Russian Tour (Petersburgh, Moscow, 

Volga, Caucasus, Crimea. Oct.: Italy in Vintage. Nov.: A Tunisia. 
Programmes— Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Ré., S.W. 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) ae 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. 800 ft. above 

Sea level. Lovely Country near Haytor, with fine views from shady 
garden in warm and sheltered situation. Tennisand Croquet Lawns. Stabling 
er Motor. Separate Tables. Tel, No. 8 Haytor Vale, Apply, CANTAB., 
Middlecott, Ilsington, 8. Devon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 


LD OR DISUSED VALUABLES. — Gold Jewellery, 

WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER ANTIQUES, 

and PRECIOUS ‘STONES *pought for cash ; best. value sent — pases 
er offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. ‘ & J. 

FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, amen, Estab. 


lished 1833 oe Ae 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers. BROWNING, - ye A of to press buyers, If 











forwarded by post, value per return, or off Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Lenten. Est. 100 years, — pabriee oe 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South PMolton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








ger seiaL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


ATHERLESS CHILDREN. 
INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
ee Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of Infant Children 
arents once occupied a good positien, They are admitted at the 
VERY PA ARLIEST AGE up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and 
educated until 15 years old, 
ae the Sesocinry for forms of nomina 
2W ANNUAL -~ 5) ho ARE iS URGENTLY NEEDED, 
Offices : © into © Hil oe 


Treasurer. 
Coma. ‘HARRY Cc. MARTIN, , BN, N., , Secretary and Supt 





EXTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Loxpom 
Sraeet, Norwicu, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 
made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 
given on ~mnannnes supplied through the /™ 





me’ IVERI E S 
Spécialité : 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 
BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELCRAVE SQUARE, S.W. 


Telegrams: “ Liverylike.” Telephone: No. 885 Victoria, 


Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application, 





The “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges tor Advertisements. 

Ovrsipe Paes (when available), Fourrexy Gurveas, 
pguneneconsococococssccsooeesconeces 21212 0 a mee, maha 40 
-Page (Colump) ............ 6 6 0| Half Narrow Column -« 220 
-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Column .4, 1 1 @ 

Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 
ComPanizs, 

Outside Page ....cccscsseeeseerees £16 16 0| Inside Page .......c0ceeenr ld Ma @ 





Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; andls,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, iés. an inch, 
Broad columr following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 


Terms of Subscription, 


ParaBLe ix ADVANCE. 


Half- 
Yearly. Toate. Quarterly, 
Ineluding tage to any part of the pennant 
coin segeiaanadeiia wb sengoenmaanseniaianesen © scorn OM 8 ann 073 
Including postage to any of the ocean 
Colonies, America, ce, Germany, 


India, China, Japan, &. 113 6...... OW 8 .. .0 86 
1 WeLiineron Srreet, Srraxp, Lompos, 
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Extracts from a Prospectus which has been filed with the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Com ies. The Subscription List will open on Saturday, the 29th day 
of June, 1912, and close on or before Wednesday, the 3rd day of July, 1912, for 
Town and Country. 


AERATORS LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1808.) 
Sole Manufacturers of “PRANA” SPARKLETS. 


AUTHORIZED SHARE CAPITAL - £150,000 
DIVIDED INTO 
120,000 £6 per Cent. Cumulative Participating Preferred 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each .. oe -- £120,000 
120,000 Ordinary Share of 5s. each ... .. £30,000——£150,000 
67,000 of the Cumulative Participating Preferred Ordinary Shares and the 
whole of the Ordinary Shares have been issued, leaving a balance of 53,000 
Cumulative Participating Preferred Ordinary Shares, which are now offered 
for subscription. ere is also an issue of £22,883 Five per Cent. Mo 
Debenture Stock, which it is intended, if the Shares now offered be ful 
subscribed, shall be paid off out of the proceeds of the Shares now offered. 
issue at par of 53,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Participating 
Preferred Ordinary Shares of £1 each entitied 

(1) To a fixed Cumulative Preferential Dividend of Six per Cent. per annum, 
payable half-yearly on the Ist April and the Ist October in every year. (2) To 
share (in the proportion the number of Shares issued bears to the number 
anthorized) to the extent of Twenty-five per cent. thereof in any surplus profit 
allocated by the Directors for dividend purposes. (3) Upon a distribution of 
Assets, to priority as to Capital and arrears of the fixed Cumulative Dividend, 
if any, and to Twenty-five per cent. of the surplus assets after repayment of 
the whole of the at Capital. 

Payable as lows :—2s. 6d. per Share upon Application, 
7s. 6d. r Share upon Allotment, and the Balance of 10s. 
per Share two months from the date of Allotment 
These Shares will rank pari passu with the Six per Cent. Cumulative Partici- 
oy Preferred Ordinary Shares already issued, and will participate as from 
the Ist of June, 1912, in the Interim Dividend payable, calculated from the 
dates of payment of the tive instalments. It 1s the intention of the 
Directors to set aside out of the profits of the Company a sum equal to at 
least Twenty per cent. of such net profits in each year as a Reserve Fund until 

such Fund shall have reached the aggregate sum of £50,000. 


Directors: 

H. V. RUDSTON-READ, 2 Aldford Street, Park Lane, London, W., Chairman 
and Managing Director (Chairman of Read & Campbell, Ltd.). 

G. AGUET, 42a Great Cumberland Place, London, W. (Managing Director of 
Nestlé and Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co.). 

K. 5. MURRAY, 10 Hanover Square, London, W. (Managing Director of the 
British Oxygen Co., Ltd.). 

J. W. ORDE, Aveley House, Bromley, Kent. 

COMTE J. DE MONTEBELLO, 33 Rue Barbet du Jouy, Paris (Directer of 
the Company’s Paris Branch Office). 

Bankers: COX & CO., 16 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 
Brokers: JOHN PRUST & O00O., 37 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 
Solicitors: DAVIDSON & MORRISS, 40 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Auditors: JACKSON, PIXLEY, BROWNING, HUSEY & CO, Chartered 
Accountants, 58 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 

Secrctary and Goqeeeeree Office: H. E. WEST TAYLOR, Craig’s 
Court House, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 

It is proposed to devote the proceeds of the present issue to the following 
purposes :— 

— (a) To provide additional working capital for the expansion of the 

present business and for the introduction and development of new 
Patents already acquired that will enable the Company to place on the 
market improved apparatus and Sparklet Bulbs (or capsules containing 
liquid eatien dioxide (CO,) that will reduce the cost of the aerated 
water by about one-half. (b) To redeem the existing Debenture Stock, 
amounting to £22,883 at 5 per cent. premium. 

The following is the Certificate given by the auditors of the Company 
showing—(1l) The profits earned during the Tast five years. (2) Capital expen- 
diture during the same period. (3) The assets at 3lst December, 1911 
To the Directors of AERATORS LIMITED, 2nd April, 1912, 

Craie’s Court, Cuanine Cross, 8.W. 
GENTLEMEN, 

We have audited the Books of the Compary since its formation in 1900, and 
we hereby certify :— 

1. That the profits for the five years ended 3lst December last, after writing 
back Debenture Interest, Income Tax, and Staff Bonuses, were, as shown by the 
audited Accounts, as follows :— 


For the year ended 3lst December, 1907 __... £12,831 6 5 
” o» 1908 ti. 13,285 1 8 
” ” 1909 ose 14,698 6 11 
” ” 1910... 15,718 6 3 
” ” 1911 ove 17,086 6 8 
Total ... eee eos e« £73,619 7 11 
See 
Average one ous ew» £14,723 17 7 








Expenditure on Repairs and Renewals of Plant and Buildings amounting to 
£5,008 9s. and £1,165 6s. 10d, respectively, as well rd ge age for Depreciation 
of Plant, Fittings, Fixtures, &c., amounting to £8,916 7s. 1d., were provided out 
of Profits before arriving at the figures above certified. 

2. That the Capital Expenditure during the five years was as follows :— 


Freehold Land and Buildings _... : £4,891 0 7 
Machinery and Plant and Fittings exe ose ooo oe 14,52717 4 
Continental Rights in Sparklets ... oe ove nn one 5,008 7 1 
Patents ... ye en = nie ois ase poe on 2,129 9 1 
General, including Office Fixtures and Fittings, Labora- 
tory, &c, om ose one ove ove ou eco one 8,486 7 3 
£30,043 1 4 
On 


8. That, out of the profits amounting to £73,619 7s. 11d. mentioned in para- 
graph 1 hereof, the sum of £37,296 3s. 10d. has been absorbed by Ordinary and 
Preference Dividends, Income Tax, Debenture Interest, and other Company 
yurposes, leaving a balance of £36,323 4s. 1d., which has been applied to Capital 
Expenditure, as indicated above, or utilized as Working Capital. 

4. That the Assets, less Liabilities, excluding Debentures intended to be 

id off, as shown by the Balance Sheet at 3lst December, 1911, were as 


‘ollows :— 
Freehold Land and Buildings - one «» £31,197 110 
Patents, Trade Marks, and Goodwill .., 22,919 10 11 
Plant, Machinery, Factory Fittings, &c. 20,987 19 0 


Office Furniture, Fittings, Laboratory, Utensils, &., at 


Edmonton, Paris, and Brusse one . 3,052 3 5 

Stocks _... one on ese coe eos ove eee -. 37,686 19 11 

Sundry Debtors eee om aes ons dea os ow. 1940 8 2 

Investments... pan ons ose ove sos cee ove 2,367 3 8 

Cash at Bankers and in hand ese ove 12,335 3 6 

Deduct— 149,986 5 5 
Trade Liabilities and provision for Dividend declared for 

1911 ... ove eve ove eee ae = rae one 1,460 8 3 

£128,525 17 2 


tee 
We are, Gentlemen, Your obedient Servants, 

JACKSON, PIXLEY, BROWNING, HUSEY & Co. 

It will be seen from the above Certificgje that the amount required to pay 

the fixed dividend of Six per cent. on the whole of the 120,000 Cumulative 





ee 
—. 


Participating Preferred Ordinary Shares (£7,200) is less than hal 
net petite of ie Genny for the last five years, maar the Average 
Copies of the »rospectus, upon the terms of which alone applica; 
will be received, and rome of Application for Shares can be obtainet ‘cations 
Company's Bankers and Brokers, and at the Registered Office of the Com the 

Lowpoy, 22nd June, 1912. pany, 


——————————— —— SSS, 
CHARRON (Ltd. 
NEARLY £6,000 INCREASE IN NET hid 

The ordinary general meeting of Charron (Limited) was helg 
yesterday. Mr. Dalziel (chairman of the company), who presided 
said :—According to the usual custom I will ask you to take the 
directors’ report and the balance-sheet and profit and loss account 
for the year ended November 30th, 1911, as read. Theso have 
been circulated among you all in the usual manner. The Various 
items 1n the balance-sheet and profit and loss account are Clearly 
set out, and require little or no additional explanation from ma 
The expenditure shown by the profit and loss account is about 
normal and in keeping with the volume of business transacted. 
in the aggregate the expenses are about £900 less than for the 
previous year. The gross profit, exclusive of transfer fees and 
dividends on investments, amounts to £119,361 8s. 10d., as against 
£113,994 7s. 9d. last year—an increase in favour of this year of 
£5,367 1s. 1d., while the net profit carried to the present balance. 
sheet shows an increase over last year of £5,941 5s. 2d. 

You will perhaps be glad to hear from me a few words on the 
present position of the company. The general manager has given 
me particulars of the working and progress of your affairs to the 
end of last month—May—and I may say that the period of six 
months which this covers 1s more than satisfactory. The turnover 
for the period in question is 522,000 francs higher than that 
reached during the same period for the previous year, although, 
as there was every reason to expect, the number of cars sold for 
cab services has naturally considerably decreased. In the course 
of the last few months we have entered into some extremely 
advantageous contracts, particularly in India, and we have re- 
newed on excellent terms the contracts which bind us with most 
of our foreign agents, with whom we continue to have the closest 
and most cordial relations. The chairman next moved “That the 
interim dividend paid on January 29 last, of 34 per cent. on the 
Preferred Ordinary share capital, be and is hereby approved and 
confirmed.” He looked forward to the time when the directors 
would be able to meet the shareholders with even better results 
than those which they had been fortunate enough to be able to 
submit that day. 











COCKROACHES and BLACKBEETLES. 


BLATTIS is absolutely the only effectual, safe, certain, 
and guaranteed remedy, destroying Blackbeetles and 
Cockroaches utterly. The merits of BLATTIS are 
established by world-wide use through 15 years with- 
out any failures, since Mr. E. Howarrn, F.Z.S., cleared 
a plague of Cockroaches from the Sheffield Workhouse, 








Canon Kryton Jacques, R.D., Brinpite Recrery, Cuorter.— “I think I 
ought in kindness to others to recommend Blattis for the destruction or 
removal of beetles and cockroaches. For upwards of fourteen years we have 
been doing all we could to banish these pests, with limited success. One tin of 
your preparation in a few weeks has done more for us than traps and powders, 
etc., have accomplished, and I am under a debt of gratitude.” 


Tins is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., post free, from the Sole Makers, 


HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield; or from the 
branch: 107 Smithdown Road, Liverpool. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(4 Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

CBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the poace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 

adoption of Unive-sal Military Training for Home Defence 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 

* 


2 «. ae 
Hon. Vice-Presidents - B 0 a ove ose -~ WM 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents « 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ds om “a 2 and Journal ... a «a @3'9 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hall- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 





Cofone! W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER &.W. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each: By post, 1s. 9d. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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“Give me my Pipe.” 


“I care nothing for politics. The Whigs 
say the Tories are everything that is bad; 
the Tories say the Whigs are nothing that is 
good. I believe both statements. Give me 
my pipe and that page of the morning paper 
concerned with the world’s actual happen- 
ings, not the wranglings of place-holders 
and place-seekers.” 

—Benjamin Robert Haydon. 


“Give me my Pipe,” 
but first fill it with— 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


| 


| 
| 





The Choicest Blends of Tobacco obtainable. 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


d, “WHITE 1d. 
per oz. LABEL” 2 per oz. 


MILD and 
MEDIUM 


1/8 per }-lb. tin. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Nottingham, will forward | 
Testing Samples post free to ap; ts mentioning this paper. | 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1763. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 

Tel. : ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA 
300 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES. INSPECTION OF 
Gerrard} EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED. 
| 473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal/- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
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BENGER’S 
Benger’s Food prepared with 
fresh new milk is ALL FOOD. 





It is distinguished from others by the ease with which 
it can be digested and absorbed. It can be served 
prepared to suit the exact physical condition of the 
person for whom it is intended, 

Benger’s Food is for infants, invalids, and all whose 
digestive powers have become weakened through illness 


or advancing age. 
Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc. 


BENGER’S FOOD LTD., OTTER WORKS, MANCHESTER. 
New York Branch Office: 9 William Street. 


1862—JUBILEE YEAR—1912 
of the 


ROYAL SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





Over 750,000 Surgical Appliances already given to the poor. 
DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


towards a 


JUBILEE CELEBRATION FUND. 


1. To increase the Committee’s grants to the most needy and 
urgent cases. 
2. To establish additional provincial Branches, 


WILL YOU HELP? 
Cheques payable to “The Royal Surgical Aid Society” will be 
gratefully received by the Secretary, at the Offices of the Society, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C, 


The car which has proved that it wil 
run day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, year after year, with the minimum 


of expense and greatest economy 


UNIC 


CARS 








TheGreatest Value for Money Obtainable 


12-16 h.p. Landaulet (from) £450 
16-24 h.p. Landaulet , £500 


MANN & OVERTON’sS, LT: 


Works & Slores: 


15 Commercial Road, 


Showrooms : 


10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 





er from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, Is. 9d. 


London. Pimlico, 5. W. 
57 Whitworth Street West, Telephone : 4633 Victoria. 
Manchester. Telegrams: Soupape, London 
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DRINK AND ENJOY 


LIPTONS 


1/9 
TEA 


THE FINEST AND MOST 
DELICIOUS TEA _ SOLD. 





Other Leading Blends 
1/6 & 1/4 


LIPTONS 
TEA 


is sifted, blended, weighed, and 
packed by machinery. It is 
untouched by hand from the 
time the leaf is plucked until it 
reaches the consumer in Liptons 
registered packets. 


PERFECT PURITY and QUALITY 
GUARANTEED. 


Tea Planters: Chief Offices : 
CEYLON. CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE. 


LIPTON Ltd. 





TO-DAY -_i: your baby is not thriving use the “ Allenburys” 

Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust health 

and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure milk and malted foods. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The * Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feedi and M. a 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


OOKS WANTED.—Kipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 
Vols. 23 and 24, or Complete Set; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; 
Pater’s Works; Books on Costumes or illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, 
Cruikshank, etc. Any books in monthly numbers. Desperate Remedies, 1871; 
any old Views of America, Canada, Australia, Africa,—Hector’s Great Book- 
shop, Birmingham. 





t Free. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baxur. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to 'l'ux Pusuisuger, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 








“PRIDE OF THE WEST.” 
CORRESPONDENT’S IMPRESSION AT 
YEOVIL. 





Our next visit was to the room where “St. Ivel Lactic Cheese” 
is prepared. Here a most elaborate system of ventilation through 
cotton wool is installed, by which, though a free current of air ig 
maintained, impurities are rigidly excluded. For it is here the 
lactic germs are added. Now, this is a remarkable process, of 
which little is known to the general public. In order to soften 
the curd, and prepare it for easy assimilation into the system, the 
culture of a microbe—the Bacillus Bulgaricus—discovered, as its 
name implies, by a Bulgarian chemist (Professor Massol) is 
introduced into the milk. No other cheese is treated in quite the 
same way, and in it the St. Ivel firm have an unique preparation. 
The bacillus, which was obtained after very prolonged research, 
multiplies itself at such a rate that from a single drop many 
gallons of milk can be quickly impregnated. The peculiar 
properties of this culture are that, besides rendering soluble 
otherwise insoluble phosphates, it gives only the right acidity to 
the milk, adds a delicious flavour to the cheese, and will, when 
eaten, cleanse the system of all injurious germs. The course of 
treatment, therefore, amounts to the killing, in the first place, of 
all microbes in the milk, and then the careful reintroduction of 
one of them—the beneficent one which will curdle the milk, and 
at the same time render it digestible, nourishing, and appetising. 
The ordinary cheese, as every doctor will admit, is an exceedingly 
valuable food, but the addition thus made possible to the 
digestible phosphates renders St. Ivel Lactic Cheese much more 
nutritious, while at the same time greatly improving the flavour. 
The phosphates perform many indispensable functions in the 
body, among their beneficent works being the counteracting of 
uric acid. A generous diet of St. Ivel Cheese may be said, there- 
fore, to be an excellent, and certainly a pleasant, means of avoid- 
ing rheumatism, gout, sciatica, and even cancer—it now being 
held by famous physicians that the latter dread disease has its 
origin in the uric acid. 





Why is the Typewriter 
so universally adopted ? 


Certainly not for a fad—business men 
do not take things up without good 
reason. 


No, it is because it is progressive. It 
is one of the pace makers of modern 
commerce. You cannot do things at 
the prevailing speed without it. 


You must have a Typewriter but— 
don’t get anything. Get a machine 
which has been tried and tested 


like the YOST 


and you will save time and money, de- 
rive satisfaction from the quality of 
the work, and be possessed of a per- 
manently efficient writing machine. 





The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
50 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 








YUM 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.'S S LIST. 


DEAN GREGORY'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


ROBERT GREGORY, 1819-1911. 


Being the Autobiography of Robert Gregory, D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul’s. 

With Notes by W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Archdeacon of 

Northampton. With four Portraits and other Illustrations. 

Svo. 6s. net. 








Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. NEW EDITION. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. Buckram, with gilt top. 5s. net. 
R. L. Stevenson's Memoir of his friend Fleeming Jenkin was originally 
published in January 1388 as the first portion of “ Papers, Literary, Scientific, 
&c., by the late Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.S., LL.D.” It is now for the first time 
issued in acgemnte form in this ) country. 


Some Things We Have Remembered 
(Samuel Thornton, Admiral, 1797-1859; 
Percy Melville Thornton, 18441-1911). 

By PERCY MELVILLE THORNTON, LL.M., M.P. for 
Clapham, 1892-1910. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A book of which the leading characteristics are careful and full of personal 

a and a singular and unfailing tome of modesty and good 


The Evolution of Sea-Power. 
By P. A. SILBURN, D.S.0., Member of Parliament of the 
Union of South Africa, Author of “The Colonies and Imperial 
Defence.” 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Some Weak Points in Christian 
Socialism: A Defence of the Middle Classes. 
By W. SAND AY, D.D. 8vo, 1s. net, 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 
(NEW VOLUMES). 


News from Nowhere: Being some 
Chapters from a Utopian Romance. By 
WILLIAM MORRIS. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 
2s. net. Leather, 3s. net, 

*,* This Volume will shortly be issued in Paper Cover, Price ONE 

SHILLING. 


Voces Populi (reprinted from Punch). By F. ANSTEY. 
Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by BERNARD 


PARTRIDGE. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net. 
Leather, 3s. net. 








Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
JULY. 
Tar Ovrtoox rrom Avustratia, By the Hon. James Alexander Hogue (late 
Minister of Public Instruction, Lebour and Industry, New South Wales). 
Our Suortace or Horses ror War: a Svecesrep ScHEmME ror Mosinrsa- 
TION, By Major H. N. Schofield, V.C., late R.H.A. 
Wun ‘Truta’ Asour Trae Franco-German Crisis: A Reriy to M, Purirre 
MILLET. By E. D. Morel. 
PouiticaL SOVEREIGNTY In CHINA, 
By R. F. Johnston (District Oficer, Wei-hai-Wei), 
Captain Syrnce’s Experiences aT SALAMANCA: A WAR Memory oF a lOrH 
Hussar, Contributed by Lieut.-Col. F. St. L. Tottenham. 
Tue Edinburgh Review on CanpInaL NEWMAN. By Wilfrid Ward. 
Rivat Lanv Powicies: a Rerity Tro tee Margvess or LincoLysuiae. 
By the Right Hon. Jesse Collings, M.P. 
Tue Buiceat or tae Lawp Taxes: WHY THEY MUST BE REPEALED, 
By Charles Newton-Robinson, 
Some ForeIGNERS tN SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND, jy E. 8. Bates. 
Is Art A FarLure ? By Robert Fowler, R.I, 
Tue Prorecrion oF THe Inpiaw Fauna, 
By Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B, 
PaYmMeENT py PRemiIvM versus PayMENT BY FEE. By B. Hall, M.B. 
Where Women Srv wy PARLiament. By Edith Sellers, 
Tax Prevatence or Dentat Canies tn Mopern Crvinisep Communities. 
By Arthur S. Underwood (late Examiner in Dental Surgery, Royal College 
of Surgeons). 
Orrmupic ATHLETES. By E. B. Osborn. 
Some Srratecic Proptems or ruz Empire, By Major Stewart L. Murray, 
London: Srorriswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square. 


RECORDS BY. SPADE ‘AND TERRIER. 

By the Rev. J. D. C. WICKHAM (Lord of the Manor of Holcombe, Som.) 

Excavations at Holcombe and Discovery of Stone-Age and Romano-British 
Remains—Place and Family Names—Prehistoric, Celtic, and Saxon Rural 
Life—Medieval and Modern Village Life— Agriculture, Coal-mining, Lron-smelt- 
ing—Strange Pains, Penalties, and Superstitions— Rural ReligiousLife—History 
ef the Manor of Holcombe—Forests. 8vo, cloth, 24 plates, also cuts in the 
text, xxi+440 pp., copious Index, List of Subscribers, Price 7s. 6d. net+4d. 


BEORGE G REGORY, Bookseller to H.M. Queen Alexandra, 5 Argyle St., Bath, 
HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 


We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 
motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 64. Marvellous value, 
sent free, Henry G, Ward, 49 Gt, Portland Street, London, W, 
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Mr. NASH’S LATEST BOOKS. 








MANY CELEBRITIES 


and a Few Others. 


By WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 
10s. Gd. net. 


“Delightful recollections of most of the famous people of the 
last half century.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“A book full of hearty enjoyment of the best intellectual 
company... engages you from the very first page to the last...» 
the soul of picturesqueness.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





FORTY YEARS OF 
PARISIAN SOCIETY 


By ARTHUR MEYER, Editor of “Le Gaulcis.” 
10s. 6d, net. 


“Mr. Meyer’s recollections clusfer round the Comtesse de 
Loynes. A host of famous names of modern France are associated 


with her salon politicians, novelists, poets, playwriters, 


critics, adventurers, soldiers.”—Evening Standard, 


At all Libraries and Bookshops. 
EVELEIGH NASH, PUBLISHER, LONDON. 


i” WwW. “ARROWSMITH, “LID. “BRISTOL. 





NEW NOVEL BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 


THE GREEN OVERCOAT. Gs. 
Itlustrated by G. K. CHESTERTON. 

A novel full of humour, dealing with the adventures of a 

University Professor with “The Green Overcoat.” Sure to be in 


great demand. 





A LITTLE AVERSION. Gs. 
By CLARA I. MARTIN. 
“The whole book is enjoyable and delightful, and alive with 
pleasant, witty, and tender conversation.” —Yorkshire Observer 


ENGLAND'S CAPTAIN IN THE TEST MATCHES. 
Cc. B. FRY: The Man and His Methods. 
By A. WALLIS MYERS. 
Characteristic Picture Cover. 1. net. 





“LW. ARROWSMITH, Ltd., BRISTOL. 
WHERE SHALL I SEND MY BOY? 
SEE 
“PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT A GLANCE.” 
2s. 6d. Post Free. 


Published by 
ASSOCIATION OF STANDARDISED KNOWLEDCE, LTD., 
15 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 


“THE ARENA” 
keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, and 


Amateur Sports of all kinds, Published monthly. Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated. Largely taken by “ Old Boys.” 


The July Issue contains an Article on Japanese School and University Life. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Nomoadents. 


Subscription Rate: 166. per annum at home and abroad. (Can 
Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS Ltd. 20 Tudor St... London, E.C. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., Ltd., LONDON. 
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THE ARMY REVIEW. 
JULY, 1912.—CONTENTS: 


©on Requirements ror Home Derence. 
Tur Feaenaae or THE National Service Leacus. By Lieut.-Col. G, 8. 
Foljambe. 
‘Wiretess TeLeerarny ror Army Purroses. By Raymond D. y: 
Tur a tr? or Cavater. Part Il. By Col. Sir Philip Chetwode 
Bart., D.S.0. 
Movuytrep Rirtemen. By Major J. J. Collyer. 
Intsu Horses axp THE Anmy. By Brig.-Gen. E, A. Fanshawe. 
Some TxHoucuts on THE War OnGanizaTion OF aN InvanTRY Battalion, Bya 
Footsoldier. 
Tue Normat Ornper oF Marcu. By Major F. Maurice. 
Over Famimes m “Tax Assautt.” By Brig.-Gen. F. C, Carter, C.B, 
A Puxa vor Epucationw mm Inpia. By Major.-Gen. J. L, Keir, 6.B. 
Tue TecusicaL Troors or aw Inpiaw Division— 
4.—SaPrers any Miners, By Major H. R. Stockley, 8.—Pionzzns, By 
Major H. F. Cooke. 
‘ne CAVALRY Scmoor, Saveor. 
‘ue ATTACHMENT OF REGIMENTAL OFFICERS TO OTHER ARMS IN THE FRENCH 
AND Japanese ARMIES— 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JULY, 1912. 
Tax Comme or Bowararts. By the Right . the Earn or Rosrazer, 


Lorp Kircuener anp Eorrr. By Sir Geornce Anruovr, Bart. 
— ix EnaGuamp 1m THE Nineteenta Century. By Epuuxp Goss, 


Lorp Hvuex Ceci on Conservatism. By Artuur A, Baumann. 
IMPERIAL Ponicy AND Foreign Revations. By ArcHiBaLy Hurp, 
Tue CENTENARY OF THE BaTTLE oF SaLaMANca. 

Lazour anp Sociatism. By Benzamin Tay.or. 

NapoLeos aNpD Mie. Montansier. By Francis Griseie. 
Lire-Pieces From Arizona. By Sir Gitpert Parker, D.C.L., M.P, 
Tar Great Rervsiic or Cuma. By Rosert Macuray. 7 
Tue Princess Tarakanova, By H.H, Paince Bariatinser, 
Romance versus Reautry. By G. H. Powett. 

Tue Five Hunprep. By Joun F. Macpona.p, 

Tue Antaconists, Book II, ChaptersI1—V. By E. Temrie Tavurstos, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 











4.—France. By Major F. D. Farquhar, D.S.0. 3.—Jarax, By Major 


E. F. Calthrop. 
Teavettine Kitcuens, By Col. M. W. T. Edye. 


fue Peace OnGANIzaTION OF THE CAVALRY OF THE LINE AND ITS EXPANSION TO 
By Captain T. W. Whiffen. 
TacricaL PRopLEMs on THE Mar. By Brig.-Gen. Hubert de la P. Gough, C.B, 
Tar Concentration of Suregion Force at THE Decisive Point. By Capt. 


AND MAINTENANCE aT WAR ESTABLISHMENT. 


R. W. M. Stevens, 


Tue Srupr or Tactics FRom History. Weissensure. By Brig.-Gen., J. P, 


Du Cane, C 


Aw Account ov THe Battie or Liao Yana, By Brevet Lieut.-Col. W. D. 


Tux SreGe oF PErersBure, 18645. By Brig.-Gen, G. V. Kemball, C.B., D.S.0. 
Wirn Arrenpices, Mars, Diacrams, PuoToanaPus, aND Reviews or Recewt | —— 


by WYMAN and SONS, 
0 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Published for His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
Ltd., Fetter Lane, E.C.; or OLIVER and B 


PONSONBY, Ltd., Dublin. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








Practice, 10s. 


2 vols, 25s. : 


OOKS.—Jones's Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d. ; Hegel 
Philosophy Religion, 3 vols., 15s. ; Sennett’s Garden Cities i 
qeostion, Me. 6h. ; aes Gaeses of Old Spain, yt emgihe 
giis! ictionary, vols., 2ls.; Burke’s Peerage 1911, Ms, ; 5 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Lest Edman 
vols Rackham’s Peter Pan, Ist Edition, £2 2s.; Webster's International 
Dictionary, 2 vols., new 1907, £1; Caldicott’s Old English Silver and Shedield 
Plate, 256. ; Geo. Eliot's Novels, 21 vols., 35s.; Flagellation and the Flagel- 
lants, 10s. 6d.; Baring Gould’s English Minstrelsie, 8 vols., £1 12s, 6d. ; Country 
Life, a fine set, 30 vols. 215; Burton’s The Jew, the Gipsy and El Islam, £2 10, 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


-; Salmone Arabic 





D, Edinburgh; or E. | condition as publish: 


free on request. H. 





HE GREATEST BOOK BARGAINS of to-day will be 
found ina New 4" Y-7 of Fa men Remainders. Books in new 

at at greatly uced prices. July Catalogue post 

ry % ae Bemainder and Discount Bookseller, 





BEATRICE HARRADEN’S NEW NOVEL 


OUT OF THE WRECK I RISE. 


Cloth, 2s. net. 
It is a story written with all Miss Harraden’s old beauty of style and 


power of spiritual insight. 


“Tts careful and illuminating study of personality ... The yoogte in itare alive and stamp them- 
y 


selves on the mind of the reader, and it is always recommended 


is written.”—The Times, 


e spirit of high purpose in which it 


Sir William Robertson Nicoll says in The British Weekly :—‘ The book is brilliant and distinguished 
ina very high degree. . . . Never did she weave more skilfully the black threads and the gold, Never did 
her soft touch, her light style, laden with thought and feeling, but always unburdened and easy, impress 
the reader more favourably. Never was she more happy in displaying the shine and the shadow of the 


human heart.” 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


NOW READY FOR JULY. 1s. net 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EpiteD BY THE 

Rev. SirW. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D, 
CONTENTS, 

Rev. Prof. ED. KONIG, D.D., Bonn, 


Germany. 
THE CONSUMMATION OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT IN JESUS CHRIST, 
Right Rev. J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Bishop 


of Ossory. 
THE LEVITICAL CODE AND THE TABLE OF 
KINDRED AND AFFINITY. 
Rev. Principal P. T. FORSYTH, D.D. 
SELF-DENIAL AND SELF-COMMITTAL. 
Rev. Prof. B. D. EERDMANS, D.D, 


Leiden. 
THE HEBREW FEASTS IN LEVITICUS xXxIL 
Rev. Prof. JOHN OMAN, D. 
Cambridge. 

PERSONALITY AND EnAcE.—7. JESUS 
CHRIST. 

Rev. Prof. H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.D. 

ST. PAUL AND THE MYSTERY RELIGIONS. 
—3. THE CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE 
OF THE MYSTERY RELIGIONS, 

Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. 

THE TEACHING OF PAUL IN TERMS OF 
THE PRESENT DAY. 

*,* Subscriptions, 128. per ann.; United States and 
3. 


Canada, $3. 
Hopper & Sroventon, Publishers, London, E.0. 





** Undoubtedly the correct way to buy.”’ 


MILES’ 


Famous “3 Star” 


BACON 


IN SIDES ABOUT 45iIb. 
Smoked 8id. per Ib. 
Unsmoked 7d. per Ib. 


Carriage Paid Anywhere 
Money Returned if not Entirely Satisfactory. 
The advantages of dealing direct with 
the Factory which guarantees =» 


ty 
at such low prices are obvious, Sor 
TUustrated List. 


EDWARD MILES & Co., 


Contractors to H.M. Government, 


BROADMEAD BACON FACTORY, 
BRISTOL. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, — contaius hairless paper, 
over which the = slips with perfect freedom, 
Sixpence . per dozen, ruled or plain, 
New Pocket Size, per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that Tae LeapensaLt 

Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss 

of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 

should be retained. 


~~ S$STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 














MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. er Dum. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ight Dinner Wine. The quality 
this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


e 
Papester DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 

found v superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuacxerar. 

e COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFBIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is te send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantiti 
at the rate of 1 pee on application to the 
SECRETARY, Cen Office, nison House, 
Vauxhall Bri Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be ae, Messra, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 

. upon matters of business should NoT 

be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PusLisuER, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 

















THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 
WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 





Sample copy free. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
41 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





YUM 





XUM 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW _ BOOKS. 


The Wessex Edition of the Works 
of Thomas Hardy in Prose and 


Verse. 
With Prefaces and Notes. In 20 vols. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
each. Printed from new type. Each volume will have a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure and Map. Two volumes issued 
monthly. 
5. Tue Mayor or CasTERBRIDGE. 6. Tux Woopianpers. 
Dany Curonicis.— The house of Macmillan understands the ye J of 
a book, the secret of giving it a being which incorporates the spirit of its 
author, and great has been the success with this Wessex Hardy, It is just 
right, and no more need be said.” 
*,* Prospectus post free on application. 





TRAVEL. 


Across Australia. ny satpwi sPEncer, 
C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., and F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate, 
and Sub-Protector of Aborigines for South Australia. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations and Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


2is. net. 
Taz Giose.—" It is no exaggeration to say that this is the most thorough 
work on the Australian aborigines of the interior that has yet appeared... . 
The book is one that will become as valuable as it is interesting.” _ 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
The Old Irish World. sy Atice srop- 


FORD GREEN, Author of “The Making of Ireland and its 
Undoing,” &c. With Maps and Illustrations. Svo. 4s. net. 


EVERSLEY SERIES. New Vols. 
Letters of William Cowper. 


Chosen and Edited with a Memoir and a few Notes by 
J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 2 vois. Globe 8vo, 8s. net. 








LITERARY. 


Clifton School Addresses. _,y the 
late SIDNEY T. IRWIN. With an Introduction by 
W. WARDE FOWLER. _ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE. 


The Depths of the Ocean. 4 Genera 
Account of the Modern Science of Oceanography based largely 
on the Scientific Researches of the Norwegian Steamer, 
“Michael Sars,” in the North Atlantic. By SIR JOHN 
MURRAY, K.C.B,, F.R.S., &., of the “Challenger Expedi- 
tion,” and DR. JOHAN HJORT, Director of Norwegian 
Fisheries. With Contributions from Prof. A. Appelldf, Prof. 
H. H. Gran, and Dr. B. Helland-Hansen. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo, 28s. net. 


Studies in Radioactivity. ny, w. u. 
BRAGG, M.A., F.B.S. 8vo. 65s. net. 
[Science Monographs. 


Treatise on Light. In which are explained the 
Causes of that which occurs in Reflexion and in Refraction, 
and particularly in the strange Refraction of Iceland Crystals. 
By CHRISTIAAN HUYGENS. Rendered into English by 

SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, F.R.S. Feap. 4to. 10s. net. 








POLITICS. 


An Analysis of the System of 
e 








Government throughout t British 
Empire. 8vo. 6s. net. 
FICTION. 


STEPHEN REYNOLDS’S NEW BOOK. 


How ’Twas: Short Stories and 
Small Travels. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS, Author 
of “Seems So,” “A Poor Man’s House,” &c. Extra Crown 


8vo. 5s. net. 

Tae Woa.p.—*“ Mr. Reynolds has not only seen and known much; he has 
also that gift of literary style which seems to come unbidden to some men of 
action and adventure. His tales are full of artistry as well as of a terse 
realism.” 


The Sigen. _ By Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN (Katharine 


Waldo Douglas). Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
Tur Westminster GazeTre.— It is because it has captured all the elusive 
eharm and mystery of Brittany that we extend a warm welcome to Mrs. 
Romilly Fedden’s novel, ‘ The Sign.’ ” 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Principles and Methods of Muni- 
cipal Trading. By DOUGLAS KNOOP, M.A., Lecturer 
on Economics in the University of Sheffield. Svo. 10s. net. 


Tue Giaseow Heratyp.—‘‘ Mr. Knoop'’s book will take its place immediately 
as the most important contribution yet made by an Englishman on this 
burning question; and for this reason it deserves a wide circulation in all 
the cities of Great Britain.” 


The Church and Society. 


By R. FULTON CUTTING, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


Concentration and Control. 
A Solution of the Trust Problem in the United States. By 
CHARLES R. VAN HISE. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd, LONDON. — 














CONSTABLE'S New Books 


HISTORY OF LONDON (10s. 6d. net) H. Douglas-Irvine 

“The book is written ina bright and fresh spirit which marks it off from 
& mere compilation of what has been gathered before. It will help the readers 
to an intelligent view of many difficult points in history, and therefore it 
may be welcomed as a satisfactory addition to the large mass of London 
literature.”"—Athenzum. 


THE CATEWAY OF SCOTLAND (10s. 6d. net) A. G. Bradley 
Of East Lothian, Lammermoor, and the Merse. 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates by A. L. Conurns. 
The country between Berwick and Edinburgh with which the book deals is as 


a whole the most histori interesting region in the northern kingdom ; it is 
very ably dealt with by Mr. dley. The illustrations are excellent, 


IN SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA 
(filustrated, 10s. 6d. net) By J. M. Moubray, F.R.G.S. 


Being an account of some of the experiences and journeys of the Author 
(a mining Engineer) during a stay of six years in country. 


THROUCH THE HEART OF AFRICA 
(Illustrated) By Frank H. Melland, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.L, 


(12s. 6d. net) and Edward H. Cholmeley, F.R.A.I. 


An account of a journey on bicycles and on foot from Northern Rhodesia 
past the Great Lakes to Egypt, undertaken when proceeding home on leave 
in 1910, 


TWO SELECT BIBLIOCRAPHIES OF MEDIAVAL 
HISTORICAL STUDY (5s. net) Margaret F. Moore, M.A. 


With Preface by HUBERT HALL, F.S.A., University Reader in 
Palaeography and Early Economic Sources. A description of the 
Medieval Historical Classes at the London School of Economics; also a 
classified list of works relating to the study of English Palacography and 
yey and a classified list of works relating to English Manorial 
and Agrarian History from the earliest times to the year 1660, 


SCINDE IN THE FORTIES 
(12s. 6d. net) 
BEING THE JOURNAL AND LETTERS OF COLONEL KEITH 
YOUNG, C.B., SOMETIME JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL IN INDIA. 
The volume includes many letters from and to Colonel Keith Young, 
written by Sir Charles Napier, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Henry Lawrence, and others 
during this intensely interesting period in the history of British India. Thero 
are also portraits of these officers and of himself, together with a map of the 
river Indus. The oe includes seve ifest by Sir Charles Napier 
and other papers not hitherto published. 


MY IDEALED JOHN BULLESSES (6s. net) Yoshio Markino 


DISTRIBUTION AND ORICIN OF LIFE IN AMERICA 
(10s, 6d. net) R. F. Scharff, Ph.D., B.Sc. 


IN THE CARPATHIANS (10s. 6d. net) Lion Phillimore 
THE GREY STOCKING (4s. 6d. net) 


Poetry by Walter de la Mare 
THE LISTENERS AND OTHER POEMS (2s. 64. net) 


“In metrical skill Mr. de la Mare is scarcely surpassed. He can turn from 
one metrical form to another with confidence and success, and shows rig! tness 
and certitude in his rhythm and diction. But there is something much more 
than prosodical excellence in his poetry. . . . There is in his poetry much of 
the sweetness of song; in its musical quality it is direct, concrete, sensuous. 
But purely spontaneous, artless poetry has limitations which withhold from 
the poet the widest exercise of his gift. ... His try ‘s all lightness and 
fancifulness. But he has charm, and a beauty of form rare enough to-day, 
combined with a definite vision.” —Athenzum, 

















Edited by Arthur F. Scott 








Maurice Baring 
pana he - f 








-CONSTABLE’S NEW NOVELS 


JULIA D. DRAGOUMIS (5s. net) ‘Tales of a Greek Island 

“The real charm of the book resides in the sympathy and understanding of 
the native point of view . . . a fresh, wholesome, and sympathetic picture of a 
phase of modern life unfamiliar to the novel reader. e leave its pages with 





a lively feeling of good will towards many of the characters and a strong desire 
to see the scenes in which their lot is cast,’”’"—Spectator. 
BERNARD CAPES (és.) Jessie Bazley 


Author of “ Love Like a Gipsy.” 
“ The story of Jessie Bazley is told with all the cunning of a fine artist.” — 
Pall Mali Gazette. 
HARRIET CHILDE PEMBERTON (6s.) ‘The Silent Valley 
“There is a great deal of attractiveness about this story and its characters.” 
Observer. 
DOROTHY CANFIELD (&.) Tho Squirrel Cago 


“The author's grip and portrayal of character are extraordinary, and the 
story takes high rank in contemporary fiction,’’— Pall Mall Giacette. 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON (°:.) A Hoosier Chronicle 

“* & Hoosier Chronicle’ stands out as ereeptional among modern novels. 
. . « The author's resolute ~~ | gives depth and originality A a situa- 
tion that has been falsified again again. . A very fine stor: 











y: 
—Athenzum. a 





READY TO-DAY—A NEW NOVEL 
BY 


KATHARINE TYNAN (6s.) Rose of the Garden 


This book is the true story of Lady Sarah Bushes? and Lady Sarah Cadogan, 
whose romantic unions—-they were married in childhood to cancel a gambling 
debt—is well known. It gives a picture of the 18th Century London and 
Court life, and is touching and very human. 


MAARTEN MAARTENS (6s.) Jn Great Demand, Eve 
W. L. GEORGE (6s.) 2nd Impression. The City of Light 


FORD MADOX HUEFFER (°.) The Panel 


ORDER SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
London, W.O. 

















CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S LIST. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


THE COURT OF THE ANGELS. Justus m. Forman 


“Mr. Justus Miles Forman writes with a simple freshness, with a fund of sympathy 
and insight, as well as with an easy and effective style, so that all he tells us seems 
quite natural.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE PIONEER. 


“Tts variety of incident, the engaging qualities of its heroine, and its straight- 
forward singleness of purpose, are elements that should succeed in making this story as 
popular as any that Mr. Bindloss has produced.”—Globe. 


A SON OF THE IMMORTALS. 


Harold Bindloss 


Louis Tracy 


“Mr. Louis Tracy has devised a very enjoyable story of love and political adven- 
ture, which has not a dull moment in it.”—Nottingham Guardian. 


HIS LITTLE GIRL. 


A charming story that will hold its own with Miss Moberly’s best. 


THE MISSING MISS RANDOLPH marie c. Leighton 


Marie C. Leighton has done full justice to her reputation as a writer of highly 
sensational and dramatic fiction. 


THE ROSE OF LIFE. 


unreal.” —Scotsman. 


THE SECRET OF THE SANDS. 


L. G. Moberly 


Effie A. Rowlands 


A remarkably fine love story cleverly developed and fascinating throughout. 


PRIVATE SELBY. 


“The story is always attractive by the cleverness with which it keeps fantastic 
history persuasive, and it goes so quickly that it is over before one realises that it is 


Edgar Wallace 


Fred M. White 


A powerful and engrossing mystery story that holds the reader’s interest from start 


to finish. 


MY LORD THE FELON. 


“Mr. Headon Hill never lets his subject get dull, but with great ingenuity con- 
tinually produces fresh excitement and surprising denouements.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ROGUES IN ARCADY. 


THE RIVER OF UNREST. 


“A tale rich in incident and character, set against an effective background of 
savagery and mystery.”—Scotsman. 


Sir Wm. Magnay 


“ The tale is one of great interest, well-written, and fascinating.” —Coventry Standard. 


Bertram ‘Mitford 


Joseph Hocking 


“Mr. Joseph Hocking has ‘weit, many notable in ‘with a purpose,’ but 
nothing finer than ‘God and Mammon.’”—North Devon Journal. 





THE 
JULY 


WINDSOR 


CONTAINS COMPLETE STORIES BY 


ROBERT BARR, Mrs. COMYNS CARR, 
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